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SOME 
ACCOUNT 


Of the Life and Character 


Of the AU THOR. 


R. Jon M'La uri was born in October 
1693 at Glenderule in Argyleſhire where 
his Father was miniſter. He was the eldeſt of three 
brothers, of whom the ſecond, Dax ix, died young, 
after giving proofs of an extraordinary genius ; and 
Corix, who was the youngeſt, is well known to 
have proved one of the moſt celebrated Mathemati- 
cians of the age. Their Father dying in 1698 and 
their Mother in 1707, their Uncle Mr. Dani 
M*'Lavzix miniſter at Kilfinnan took them under 
his care, and beſtowed great pains on them ; to 
which he was,no doubt, encouraged by the promiſ- 
ing appearances of their uncommon eapacity and 
application. While they ſtudied philoſophy in the 
Univerſity of Glaſgow, they were taken notice of, 
not only. for their diligence, but for their piety, in 
which the two younger had the advantage of amexcel- 
tent example from their eldeſt brother. Agreeably to 
this eminent part of his character he made an early 
choice of divinity for his own ſtudy, and obſerving 
bis brother CoLin's taſte for the ſciences, he advii- 
ed him to apply to the mathematics, for which he 
had an excellent genius himſelf, had he indulged it; 
but he had conſecrated all. his talents to the mor 
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i Some account of the Life 


immediate ſervice of Chriſt in the goſpel. This 
plan he followed ever after with ſuch ſteddineſs and 


- uniformity, that it ſerves for a ſhort” deſcription of 


his whole life. > abt 7 
Having attended the Divinity-College at Glaſgow 
and ſtudied ſome ſhort time at Leyden under Pro- 
feſſor Mark, Weſſelius, etc. he was in 17 17 licen- 
fed to preach the goſpel by the preſbytery of Dum- 
barton, and in 1719 was ordained miniſter at Luſs 
2 country-pariſh ſituated upon the banks of Loch- 
lomond about twenty miles North: Weſt from Glaſ- 
ow. 
p In this retirement he had an opportunity of pur- 
ſuing his ſtudies, which he did not fail to improve. 


Having no reliſh for rural employments or diverſi- 


ons, his time was wholly taken up either with the 
duties of his office or with his book. And he well 
knew how to make all his reading fubſervient to re- 
gion. | | 
"But he was not fuffered to continue long in ſo 
private a ſtation, His uncommon talents were ſoon 
taken notice of in the neighbourhood of Luſs, and 
by all every where who had accefs to know him. 
His unaffected Chriſtian piety made him acceptable 
to many, his learning and ingenious thoughts to 
others, and his modeſt and chearful temper to all; 
ſo that, having oceaſton ſometimes to preach. at 
Glaſgow, which he did with univerſal approbation, 
be was tranſlated thither on an invitation from the 


City, after the death of the reverend Mr. Ander- 


fon, * and admitted miniſter in the North- Weſt 
Pariſh in 1723, to the great ſatisfaction of all cons 
cerned. | 4 
He was now in a ſphere that did not allow fo 
much time for his ſtudies as he formerly enjoyed, but 


—— 


aan to the public by his writings. * 


and Character of the Author. 11 


was very proper for one who had laid ſo good a 
ſoundation and had devoted all his time and ta- 
lents to the work of the miniſtry. . 
The paſtoral office in Glaſgow, by reaſon of the 
largeneſs of the pariſnes and the multiplicity of ne- 
eeſſary or very important duties, is a buſineſs of no 
ſmall labour at any rate: but Mr. M'Launin's ac- 
tivity and zeal carried him thro' a great deal more 
work than pt wy þ His calls to viſit the ſick 
were uncommonly frequent. He was often ebnſult · 
ed by perſons that were thoughtful about their eter- 
nal intereſts. He preached once a month to the 
Highlanders living in Glaſgow; in their own lan- 
guage. He aſliſted in concerting meaſures for the re- 
gular maintenance of the poor ; and particulacly 
when the Glaſgow hoſpital at its firſt erection met 
with conſiderable obſtacles,he promoted it with great 
diligence, and had a chief hand in compoling the 
printed account of that excellent foundation. ' In 
all the ſchemes for ſuppreſling vice and impiety he 
was a principal mover and was no leſs active in car- 
rying them into execution, In his fermoens before 
the ſocieties for reformation in Glaſgow, he made it 
his buſineſs to inculcate upon the conſcientious in- 
habitants the neceſlity of doing their part to bear 
down wickedneſs, by giving information againſt 
offenders, without which the beſt laws and moſt zea- 
lous magiſtrates could avail nothing. He laboured 
to take off the unjuſt odium affixed by ſome to 
the name of informers, and to ſhew that they who 
declined giving themſelves the trouble of preventing 
lin in their neighbours were like Cain, who ſaid, 
Am 1 my brother's keeper © The account of the ſo- 
cieties for reformation which aroſe in England: and 
Ireland about the end of the aſt century, was a book 
he read with great pleaſure, eſpecially as it narrates 
the ſurprizing ſucceſs with which Providence bleſt 
their vigorous earners, at their firſt ſetting out. 
þ | 
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He was much for encouraging a like ſpirit and uſing 
like prudent methods in Ghſgow : and although the 
fucceſs of theſe methods might not be ſo great as 
were to be wiſhed, he was not for laying them aſide. 
He heartily _ with thoſe who think it is the 
duty of Chriſtians to improve all the countenance 
given by human laws for reſtraining. wickedneſs, 
becauſe otherwiſe, bad as we are, we ſhould ſtill be 
worſe. For which reaſon he greatly approved of 
the deſign of the friendly ſociety lately erected in 
Glaſgow . who are endeavouring to raile a fund to 
proſeeute ſuch wicked perſons as might otherwiſe 
eſcape the law. \ 
But, If his zeal and activity was great for the 
reformation of manners, it was ſtill greater in what 
regards inward religion. Some years ago when 
numbers of people in different parts of the world 
became uncommonby concerned about their fak 
vation, ſuch an appearance engaged all his atten- 
tion. He was at the greateſt pains to be rightly in- 
formed about the facts; and having, from theſe 
fully fatisfied himſelf that it was the work of God, he 
defendedand promoted to the utmoſt of his power. 
Nothing gave him ſo much joy as the advancement 
of vital religion. This part of the Saviour's temper} 
was exceedingly remarkable in him. With what - 
ear neſtneſs uſed he to apply theſe words of the evan- 
gelicat prophet, For Zion's ſake wall I not hold my 
peace, and for Feruſalem's ſake I will not reſt until 
#he righteouſneſs thereof go forth as brightneſ3, and 
the ſalvation thereof as a lamp that burneth, Being 
invited by the miniſters in whoſe congregations the 
religious concern chiefly appeared, he chearfully went 
and aſſiſted them. He did not conſult his own eaſe, nor 
dis reputation among many who would paſs for wile 
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and Character of the Au bor. v 
and prudent men, but ſacrificed all to what he was 
fully convinced was the work of God. He was at 
great pains to procure and communicate well- atteſt 
ed accounts of it both at home and abroad. His 
correſpondence with the reverend Meſſrs. | 
and Prince and other miniſters in Boſton, and the 
reverend Mr. Edwards, (then at Northampton, 
now at Stockbridge) was always much valued by 
him, eſpecially at this time. When he received 
their accounts, he ſpread them amongſt his acquain- 
tances and wrote largely to his American correſpon- 
denrs what intelligence he could procure, of the 
ſtate of religion in Scotland. He met once a week 
with ſome Chriſtian friends to receive and commn- 
nicate religions intelligence and to converſe on reli- 
gious ſubjects, which he did with inimitable ſpirit and 
chearfulneſs. | | 1 
When thoſe who made a profeſſion of piety were 
guilty of any thing that tended to hurt the cartſ&of 
religion, it vexed him to the heart. and bore ſo hea- 
vy on his ſpirits as to make him reſtleſs whole nights. 
He encouraged the ſocieties for prayer which 
multiplied in Glaſgow about this time. With his 
approbation there was a general meeting appointed 
once a month (which ſtill ſubſiſts), confiſting of a 
member from each ſociety, with a miniſter for their 
Preſes to enquire into the ſtate of the ſocieties and 
to ſend more experienced perſons to aſſiſt the 
younger ſort. And ſeveral years afterwards he was 
the chief contriver and promoter of the concert 
for prayer which hath been complied with by num- 
bers both in Great Britain and America . And it 
may be proper to take notice here, that as he was 


He had ſeverat other correſpondents in Boſton and in other parts 
of New Eugland whom he greatly eſteemed and loved particularly 
Abiel Walley Eſq. 1 6 
1 Mr. Edwards wrote a whole book to recommend it, entitled, 
An bumble attempt to promote explicite agreement and viſible union of 
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remarkably earneſt in his prayers for the public ig? 
tereſts of religion, ſo he was always for beginnin 
every deliberation of importance with dr. Ty 
it was obſerved that both as to his expreſſions and 
manner in prayer, none could go beyond him for 
profound reverence, or for freedom, fluency and 
holy humble boldneſs ; and very few equal his cons 
ſtant mixture of theſe in ſo remarkable a degree. 
In the latter part of his life he was uncommonly 
concerned for the peace of the church of Scotland; 
He had all along endeavoured to prevent ſtrife and 
diviſion to the utmoſt of his power. What pains he 
was at in procuring the peaceable ſettlement of va- 
cant congregations, appears in part from papers on 
this ſubject found among his manuſcripts, and is 
otherwiſe well known. He was equally againſt the 
extremes of encouraging an unreaſonable oppoluion, 
among the people on the one hand, and of violently 
impoling miniſters upon them on the other. A call 
and appointment to the holy miniſtry by. ordination, 
he thought a very ſolemn buſineſs, and not to be 
made on any account ſubſervient to political mea- 
ſures. He conſidered the great deſign of the ſa- 
gred function, the edification of the body of Chriſt, 
which he thought could never be promoted by vio- 
lent meaſures, and fixing a paſtoral relation amidſt 
an univerſal oppoſition. The arbitrary methods 
therefore lately purſued, in not only appointing and 
authorizing ſuch ſettlements, but depoſing from 
the holy miniſtry. ſuch as for conſcience ſake refuſ- 
ed to have an active hand in them, made very deep 
impreſſion on his ſpirits, as a diſmal preſage of the 
decay of vital religion, and the pulling to pieces 


God's pepe in extraordinary prayer, &c. Some account of which - 
may be ſeen in Hiſtorical Collefitons relating to the ſucee/s of 4.0 
Vol. ii. p. 401. | 
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our eccleſiaſtic conſiſtitution. Moved by ſuch con- 
ſiderations he interpoſed his moſt vigorous efforts 
to ſtop the progreſs of ſo unprecedented and ruinous 
meaſures. He acted, and wrote himſelf ; and epgag- 
ed others, who had talents for it, to write upon the 
ſubjet, * Declining no ſtep however troubleſome, 
unleſs it ſeemed to have a tendency to increaſe the 
fame. wet ; 
From this ſhort account of things it appears how 
active he was in matters of publick concern, as well 
as in the more private duties of his office; ſo that 
one would think he could not ſpare much time for. 
reading, eſpecially as he was obliged to be often in 
company, perſons of all ranks who had any regard 
for religion being fond of converſing with bim. 
And indeed it was his duty as well as his inclination 
to gratify them. For he had ſuch an inexhauſtbile 
fund of edifying pleaſant diſcourſe ; ſuch a conſtant 
chearfulneſs and flow of ſpirits, attended with the 
molt ſerious piety ; ſo obliging a readineſs to hear 
others; and ſo unaffected a deſire to make all about 
him happy: that there never was perhaps a man better 
qualified to recommend Chriſtianity in the way of 
converſation; nor were his endeavours this way 
without ſucceſs. | 
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® See 1. The terms of miniſterial and Chriſtian communion impoſed 
on tlie church of Scotland by a prevailing party in the general vſſembly 
in oppoſition to the great bulk both of office-bcarers and private Chri- 
ſtians. Printed at Glaſ:ow 1753. 

2. An tnquiry into the powers committed to the general Aﬀemblies 
of the church, and the nature of depoſition from the holy miniſtry 
occaltoned by the conduct and procedwe of the afſeribly 1752. 
By the Author of the queries in the Scots magazine for July 1732 
with an introduction by another hand. Printed at Glaſgow for John 
Gilmour Bockſeller. 1754. 

3. The nature of eceleſiaſtie government &c. being a ſecond eon- 

on the terms of communioo &c. printed at Glaſgow. 1784. 
He had a great regard for the Authors of theſe pieces and took ug« 
n himſelf the chief care and trouble of publithing them. 


- viii Some account of the Life 
Let tho' ſo large a portion of his time was necef. 
farily employed in action and converſation, he read 
a great deal to the laſt. There was hardly a new 
book of any note, but he made himſelf acquainted 
with it; nay he found time to ſtudy and compoſe 
upon a variety of divine ſubjects. To account for 
hie we muſt conſider that as he had a very quick 
apprehenſion, ſo he was capable of extraordinary 
application, attended with a certain earneſtneſs to 
finiſh every ſubject he had once begun. And then 
he generally retired ſeveral months in the ſummer 
feaſon to the country, where his ſtudies were both 
his buſineſs and recreation: for he never ſeemed 
to be weary of them nor to them up ex 
hen neceſſarily — * 1 Rs 
At what time ſoever it was, tis "certain he did 
write ſeveral valuable compoſures beſides theſe pub- 
liſhed" in this volume, ſuch as An Eſſay on the 
Frophecies relating to the Meſſiah f the diffe- 
rence betwixt enthuſiaſm and true" chriſtian piety, 
—ff the Scripture Doctrine of continued for giveneſs 
Hain the errors of the myſticks . A collec- 
tion of remarks on the evidence of the miracles re- 
torded in the new teſtament.” And ſeveral ſmaller 
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some have expreſſed their ſurpriſe that he could be at the pains 
to ſearch into. theſe obſcure writers; but ſuch as have read them 
without the prejudice of contempt (which. may be more calily done. 
as ſome of them were men of a. fine imagination and an affcionate. 
heart) will ſoon perceive how apt they are to engage a devout readers. 
Upon ſeveral very impontaot points ſuch as, A conſtant ſenſe of the di- 
vine preſence, A ſupreme love and regard to the Deity ;_ Confor muy 40 his. 
will ec. they ſpeak extremely well. But the great defect f the. 
. myilic divinity ſcems to be that it overlooks in a great meaſure 
ſome ol the peculiar doctrines and precepts of the new teſtament upon 
which our all depends; ſuch as © Juſtification by the blood and righ- 
« teouſneſs of the ſaviour, and a zealous care to promote our own 
©* ſalvation and that pf others“. This Mr. M*L4 UR4N no doubt ſaws 
and upon this and fore other accounts he might jultly look. upon 
the myſtic ſcheme as the. more dangerous the greater tcl.mblance it. 
bears to real religion. : | | 8 
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and Character of the Author. ix 
pieces viz. Letters on infant baptifm—— A confolatory 
letter to Lady Francis Gardner occaſioned by the 
colonels death——Remarks on Mr. R's manuſcript 
on the nature of faith; And ſome unfiniſhed papers, 
as, Remarks on Mr. Stinſtras paſtoral letter. Re- 
marks on lord Bolingbroke's inſinuations againſt 
the ſcriptures in his letters on hiſtory. | | 
There are perhaps ſome of his manuſcripts o- 
mitted in this liſt, but from thoſe mentioned it ap- 
pears in part, (tho” his intimate acquaintances only 
can have a Clear notion of it) how Studious he was 
as well as Active. It is indeed hard to ſay which of 
the two he was moſt remarkable for; bur he was ne- 
ver idle, and the great principle that vifibly ani- 
mated him all along was a regard to the honour of 
bis Saviour and a zeal to promote his cauſe accord- 
ing to the opportunities afforded him. 
Notwithſtanding his inceſſant application, he en- 
joyed a very good ſtate of health, ſeldom interrup- 
ted except by ſome firs of a rheum in his head, and 
a pain and weakneſs in his eyes. | 
In Spring 1754 he was feveriſh, for ſome days, 
but ſoon recovered, and was ſo well as to attend the 
aſſembly in May, where he had the plea- 
ure to meet with the reverend Meſſrs Tennent and 
Davies, agents for the college of NewJerſey; a de - 
ſign which he heartily wiſhed well to, as he did to 
all that tended to promote Chriſtianity, It gave 
him great pleaſure to ſee with what readinefs the 
Aſſembly granted a collection for carrying on that 
good deſigg. 195 176 en wn >a 
After he came home he had frequently in his 
hands a ſmall volume of Mr. Shaws pieces, one of 
which is entitled 4 farewell to'Life. About the 
end of Auguſt he complained mueh of the rheum in 
his head, which, notwithſtanding the good effects 
of medicines for a ſhort time, ſtill returned. Yet 
he preached on Sabbath Auguſt 25th and went a. 


— 


xXx Some account of the Life . 


broad next day, as uſual. There were at that 
time ſome foreigners in town who were deſirous to. 
be introduced to him. on account of the great eſ- 


teem they had for his brother. As his humane ſoci- 


able and Chriſtian temper made him always behave. 
in a very obliging manner to {tran he waited 
upon them with great chearfulneſs and cenverſed. 
with, them in his uſual entertaining and facetious 
way. He was again to have waited on them on 
Thurſday, — — but found himſelf ſo much 
indiſpoſed by the pain in his head, that he could not 
abroad. About two afternoon he became ſud- 
enly ſo ill, that his memory failed him, and he 
could not expreſs himſelf with his ordinary readi- 
neſs. After that, he had a continual inclination to 
ſleep, attended. with a low fever. At the ſame 
time a little ſwelling under one of his cheeks, inereaſ· 
ed till it became what the Phyſicians call an Eryſi- 


pelas. On Sabbath September iſt o' he did 


not ſpeak with his former diſtinctueſs, bis diſcourſe 
in the intervals of his drowſineſs, was in the ſame. 


heavenly ſtrain it uſed to be on that day repeating 
many comfortable paſſages of Scripture, and improve' 


every thing that came in his way as the means 
devotion, and a ſpiritual frame; taking occaſion. 
from the cordials he was uſing, to ſpeak of the fruit 
of the tree of life, and of the pure water of life. Af 
terwards his trouble increaſed and carried him 
off in the ſixty· firſt year of his age on Sabbath Sept. 
g th near 12 at night: — Sabbath on earth 
being the beggining of an eternal Sabbath in heaven. 
He was a man that had a very extraordiuary degree 
of the moſt valuable gifts and the moſt lovely graces 
united in him. A lively ſtriking inſtance of the 
truth and power and amiableneſs of Chriſtianity: 
nite raiſed above the world: employed from dayito- 

y in ſome good deſign, without the ſmalleſt ap- 
pearance of vanity or ambition or any intereſted 
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and Character of the Author. xi 


ew. And in general ſo free from all diſcernible 
failings, that thoſe who were moſt intimately acquain- 
ted with him may be appealed to whether they con'd. 
ever obſerve any; except that in the decline of life 
he ſometimes grew too warm in expreſſing his honeſt 
zeal. And even this was in a great meaſure, owing to 
the decay of his bodily; conſtitution, for he was very 
uneaſy at it bimſelf, and uſed to deſire his friends 
to put him in mind when he was in danger of it. And 
when it had overtaken him, he uſed in a very ſincere 
and affectionate manner to aſk forgiv of the 
perſon or company whom he might have offended. 
As for perſonal injuries, he always bore them with a 
patience and meekneſs that was truly Chriſtian. 
There was a perpetual chearfulneſs in bis temper, 
attended with that d of behaviour, and that 
uſeful and pertinent diſcourſe, ihat, in converſing with 
him, one enjoyed the pleaſures of the gayeſt com- 
pany along with the advantages of the moiſt ſerious. 
His converlatibn was always pleaſant but never iri- 
fling. He was ingenious in making the beſt im- 
provement of every occurrence. He equally diflik- 
ed debates and a {ullen reſerve of temper, and di- 


verted every thing of this kind by introducing what. 
tended to chear and edify. | | 


He was eminently given to ho/priality. And was. 
always ready to diſtribute to the neceſſitous to the 
utmoſt of his power, if not beyond it. 4 20 

His kind and affectionate heart to thoſe who were 
in any ſort of trouble whether of body or mind, 
was ſuch as cannot well be ex preſſed; and yet even 
when thoſe who were deareſt to him were under 
threatening diſeaſes, he retained a tranquillity and 
chearfulneſs of temper, always hoping for the moſt 
comfortable event; and when deeply afflicted by the 
diſappointment of theſe hopes, he on every occaſion 
overcame the tendereſt grief by the moſt pious and 
chearful reſignation. A rant e n 018 aw 


_-. Some account of the Life © 

As a miniſter of the goſpel he was very exempla” 
ry. The great ſubjects of his ſermons were the pe” 
euliar doctrines of Chriſtianity, which were the life 
of his own ſoul. In dealing with the conſciences of 
men, he thought the proper method was (accor- 
ding to the ſcripture pattern, particularly in the epiſ- 
tle to the Romans) to convince them firſt of their 
having broken the divine law, and their being con- 
demned by it, and then to lead tem to the blood 
of Chriſt. He thought the alienation of the human 
ſoul from God in it's unconverted ſtate, is a ſuffici- 
ent proof of its depravity and miſery. He incul - 
cated the neceſlity of regeneration by the holy Spi- 
rit. His opinion concerning the nature of faith 
in Chriſt, was, that it is thereceiving of a free gift, 
and lies much in a ſupreme and rooted eſteem of 
Chriſt, and all his benefits, 'with proportionable de- 
ſires after them. His clear and [criptural'views of the 
imputation of the-Redeemer's righteoufneſs'and of 
the agreeableneſs of this doctrine to reaſon, may be 
' ſeen in his eſſay on prejudices againſt the goſpel. 
He was no bigot. He did not love party names, 
nor laid much ſtreſs upon leſſer matters. The 
grand truths juſt now mentioned of juſtification by 
the blood and righteouſneſs of Chriſt, and ſanctiſi- 
cation by the holy Spirit, were the main objects of 
his attention. When he treated on other Faun 
he made them ſubſervient to theſeQJ 

© Beſides the ſermons in this volume, hw wete ſe- 
veral others that were much eſteemed by good judges 
who heard them preached. Particularly a ſett of 
ſermons on the works of creation, full of ingevi- 
ous obſervations on the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the Creator; intermixed all along wich references 
to the works of redemption and grace. 

The ſtile and method of his ſermons Ws 
abundantly clear in his younger days became after- 
wards more obſcure, ſo that it was hard to follow 
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and Character of the Author, ill 


im attentively throꝰ a whole diſeourſe: but every 
entence was 2 ſhort ſermon,” and the whole was in 
the true ſpirit and ſtrain of the golpd., 

In morg ſin he was very ſharp and ſevete in 
the caſe of inſenſibility or obſtinacy, but far from 
condemning any perfor without evidence. When 
he heard bad reports he was a ſtrict but impartial 
examiner and ſpared no labour to find out the truth. 
And his inquiries this way were attended with great 
ſucceſs," and — — made the means of vindicat- 
ing injured" in nce and expoling concealed wick- 
edneſs. With the ſame ſteddineſs and application 
he purſued every good deſign; whether he was 
engaged in helping thoſe who needed his aſſiſtance 
or in promoting any publie intereſt, he ſtuck cloſs 
to it till q carried it through, if any ſucceſs was to 
de e n e * 
He v much beloved by his brethren in the mi- 
niſtry in genetal, eſpecially by his colleagues in Glaſ- 
gow. And what heightened the value of all his other 
talents and graces and endeared him to every one, 
was that humility and ſelf-diffidence that ſo eminent- 
ly diſtinguiſhed him and appeared in all his behavi- 
our. Particularly when any thing of importance 
was to be propoſed, tho” he had a great hand in it 
himſelf, he chooſed the propoſal ſhould come from 
others rather than from him. 

What he was in bis family ] am at a loſs to ex- 
preſs.” He was fo exceedingly and deſervedly dear 
to all his relations “ that the deſcription muſt fall far 
ſhort of the reality. Indeed the remembrance is tos 
affecting. Our only comfort is that his Saviour and 
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* In 1921 Nr. N' Laurin martied Lilias daughter of Mr. John Rae 
ef Little Govan, by whom he had nine children, of which four died 
in their infancy. His ſon John, a very promiſing young man, died 
in £742, in the ſeventeenth. year of his age. His cldeſt deuglter 
{ſpoulc to the writer of theſe memoirs) died ſoon after the birth of 
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air - Some account of the Life eie. 
ours lives for ever, and that in his bleſſed preſence 


we hope to enjoy a far happier lociety together than 
we even did in this life. 
is ſtature was a little above the middle ge. His 
_ pretty ſtrong and nimble. A fair complexion: 
honeſt, open countenance full of chearfulneſs, 
— nature; modeſty and grayity f. He was liable 
to be abſent and. Joſt in thought. Spoke very readily 
and agreeably. Sometimes continued ſpeaking long- 
er than he deſigned (tho' he was not tedious) his at- 
tention being carried away by the ſubject. The ſame 
amiable ſimplicity run through all his behaviour, 
He was a man of an extraordinary genius, joined 
with great prudence and as great activity, extenſive 
reading, and a competent knowledge of the world, 
all devoted to the ſerviee of God in — 2 Anj- 
mated with no worldly views,but wit en 
and well-grounded belief of c con- 
tinual joy ful hope of heaven. * 
Such was the life and character of thisencellent 
perſon. May the ſhort aceount that has been given 
_ 0 dn — render. 


JOHN GILLIES, 
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her eighth child Aug. 6th. 2754 about a month before her father, 
hom ſhe very much reſembled in a peculiar ſweetneſs and vivacity 
and in. the moſt ſerious piety : They were lovely and pleaſant in their 
tives and in their deaths they were not ed. 

. Mrs. M'Lavuz 1 (a woman of great plainnefs and wegen and 
very dutiſul and aſſectionate to her relations) dying in 1747 ; Mr. 
M'Lauxix in 2149 mariicd Margarct daughter of Mr. Patrick 
Bell of Cow-Caddins, now his widow. His only ſurviving children 
are three daoghters of the firſt marriage of which the eldeſt ig\marri- 
ed to Mr. John Findlay writer, and the ſecond to ww Andrew 
Craig ſurgeon in Glaſgow. 

| + The proper names of theſe diſpſions in Lim were jy, lov ad 
9. Sce Gal. v. 2. a 3 
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Extracts of Letters to the Pu; LIsHER. 


„„ © I was hope that ſo preci- 
* 0us3 life would be preſerved a while longer for 
1 the ſervice of the church of Chriſt, at a time of 
« ſo much need. But ne maſter has ſeen meet 
« to call home his faithful and wiſe ſervant. As we 
6 loved him let us rejoice that he hath gone to his 
« Father; whilejuſtly bewailing the loſs to his ſurviv- 
ci ing friends, the general loſs to the church, to the 
« world ; how rare ſuch a character! how difficult 
t to find a ſucceſſor to ſuch x miniſter of Chriſt in 
« any period of the church! — ; 1 


« my | praiſe to the ſupreme and moſt graci- 
* — of all that concerns us and our — 
«* courſe in the world, that I was led to ſuch cloſe 
*« correſpondence for ſome time paſt as brought me 
« an extraordinary ſhare of communication with 
« that eminent ſervant of our common Lord, in the 
very laſt ſcene of his life. Oh may I have grace 
« to improve ſuch a bleſſing to excite ſome meaſure 
« of that ſpirit which breathed in every thing that 
« dropped from him by word or write, | 

* Pleaſe let me know what ſermons or other 

« formances of Mr. M*Laurin's are to be found 
among his papers fairly wrote out. Copies of 
+ ſermons of his had got into ſeveral hands; ſome 
* I heard him preach in Glaſgow before he was a 
* miniſter there: and I have read, ſome of theſe 
* copies I mentioned, from which, and others of 
the ſame maſterly compoſition I am perſuaded a 
volume may be furniſhed out, which nothing I 
ever ſaw in print would exceed, 


JOHN ADAMS, 


FALKIRK? 
10 Sept. 1754. 


- « It ſtrikes me with pleaſant wonder, and excites 4 4 


xv 

% Aeg rene the inſerting ſome tc. 
u count of Mr. M*Lautin's character in the preface 
« to his ſermons. Since you deſire it, I ſhall hint 
« a few particulars, which I think worthy of:yout 
« notice. (I.) His habitual ſpiritual-mindedneſ 
« and devotion, evidenced uent ejaculatory 
10 prayers and thankſgivings, y his delight to 
turn converſation into a — 2 and edifying 
« channel. (.) His unwearied diligence to pro- 
« mote whatever he thought tended to the welfare 
« of the church, of which he was a member. His 
„warm coneern for the advancement of religion 
* * even in the moſt diſtant parts; and his joy for 
agreeable appearances of the ſucceſs of the goſ- 
« J (3). His deep inſight into the doctrines and 
« duties of religion, and the moſt proper methods 
9 22 removing prejudices and objections 72 
* them. The ſtrength of his genius and the 
t ty of his judgment, furniſhed him with 2 
© new and ingenious, and yet ſolid and convincing, 
„ ben explaining,” or vindicating ſome of the 
« moſt important articles of our Chriſtian faith. 
«© When conſulted upon controverſies, which ſeem- 
« eq quite exhauſted by the labours of others; he 
« * often ſtrike new light on the queſtion in 
« debate, and offer a more diſtinct and ſatisfying 
& ſolution of difficulties, than had hitherto == 


« advanced. Such was his, knowledge of the na- 
„ture of 1. as equally preſerved him from 
t hand errors. ile ſaw and felt, that 


« right and ] 
* = true Chriſtian does not act meerly from ſel · 


« fith and intereſted motives; but is animated to 


duty, by love to God, to Chriſt and to holineſs, 
« flowing from views of their intrinfic glory and 
« excellency; and yet he cautiouſly, avoided the 
« dangerous extremes of enthuſiaſts and popiſh 

* myſtics. (4.) Boldneſs, courage, zeal and faith 


* 
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xvii 
fulneſs, in oppoſing whatever he thought con- 
trary to the intereſts of the Redeemer's kingdom. 
G. Remarkable humility, which appeared in pre- 
ferring thoſe to himſelf who in gifts and graces 
were much his inferiors; in his exceſſive modeſty, 
which made him unwilling to publiſh his-excellent 
compoſitions, tho' frequently importuned by the 
beſt judges z and in preaching uſually in the plain- 
eſt and moſt familiar manner: tho' many of his 
manuſcripts diſcover his uncommon genius for 
abſtra&t reaſonivg; and in ſome of them e. g. 
his ſermon on Gal. vi. 14. the (ublimeſt ſenti- 


ments are expreſſed in a lively and eloquent man- 


ner. There are paſſages in the above ſermon, 
which will ſtand a compariſon, with an excellent 
paper in the Spectator on the ſame ſubject. (6.) 
A ſpirit uncommonly vigorous and active. Few . 
made greater conſcience of redeeming the time, 
and ſpending every moment in planning or exe- 
cuting ſomething. worthy the man and the Chri- 
ſtian, One 'while he is engaged in cloſet devo- 
tions; another, purſuing his ſtudies ; then, diſ- 
charging in the moſt exemplary manner, the va- 
rious duties of his miniſterial function; then con- 
verſing or correſponding with others on ſubjects 
of general importance; next approving Limſelf 
the beſt and moſt faithful friend, and the moſt 
valuable and affectionate relative. I account it 
one of the moſt pleaſant and happy circumſtan- 


« ces of my life, that for eleven years this eminent 


ſervant of Chriſt, honoured me wich his friend- 
ſhip, and often protited me by his inſtructions 


© and advice. 


JOHN ERSKINE, 


CULROSS 
19 Sept. 1754-3, 


Avill 


BOSTON N. E. 
Dece m. 23 1754. 


his Spirit to do ſignal ſervice to his church; haz 


* was a moſt agreeable correſpondent with me, his 


*,* ©« As his departure is a loſs to me in ſome 
reſpects irreparable, and I apprehend a great loſ 
to the church of Chriſt in general, and eſpecially 
in Scotland; it has been a very ſenſible affliction 
to me ever ſince I heard it, and is like in ſome 
degree to 'laſt as long as T continue here. My 
chief conſolations are that the glorious Head of 
the church, who ſo ſingularly raiſed him up, ac- 
complithed and adorned him and enabled him by 


the fame cauſe and intereſt to maintain and has 
the reſidue of the Spirit. . I, 

« T heartily ſympathize with you. May we double 
our diligence, be faithful to our Divine Redeem: 
er to the death, and meet together in the world 
above with unmixed and unceaſing joy. In the 
mean while I am very deſirous to know when he 
died, with the circumſtances of it, etc. Whether 
there be any funeral ſermon on him, or character 
of him publiſhed; and if there are, to have them 
as alſo any of his writings publiſhed. For as he 


writings and memory will be ever dear and preci: 
ousto me. And as his fame is known and valued by 
many here, if I could have been informed of thoſe 
particulars, I ſhould have gratified many by print- 
ing the moſt material paſſages concerning him in 
our news papers. * , * 


THOMAS PRINCE 


On Mr. M*'LAUR1N. 


DORN'D with learning, taſte and manly ſenſe, 


d Wiſdom with genius, wit without offence, 
5 17 Modeſt, yet reſolute in virtue's cauſe ; 

J bas Ambitious, not of man's, but God's applauſe. 
uble Exch talent that enrich'd his heaven born mind, 
oe” By Jeſus given to Jeſus he reſigu d. 

rr Swift was his race, with health and vigour bleſt, 
=o Soft was his paſſage, to the land of reſt. 

or ; His work concluded, e'er the day was done, 


„ his Sudden the Saviour ſtoop'd and caught him to his 
Tech aa (Throne 


thoſe EDINBURGH 
int. 8, March 1755. 
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SERMON IF 


The Sins of Men not chargcable on God. 


— 


JAMES 1.73. 


Let no man ſay, when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God: for God cannot be tempted with evil ; 
neither tempteth he any man. 


FT HE word of God frequently teaches us, that 
1 a principal hinderance of our embracing 
Chriſt's righteouſneſs, 'is want of a due 

ſenſe of our own unrighteouſneſs. There is a ſtu- 
pidity in this, as unaccountable in its nature, as it 
is dangerous in its effects. All men are perſuaded, 
that they have broken the precepts of God's law; it 
might be expected of courſe, they ſhould be perſuad- 
d alfo,that they have deſerved to ſuffer the penalty of 
it: but experience makes it evident, that it is- other - 
wiſe. All men are convinced that they arefinners; 
put very few are convinced that they deſerve to be 
miſerable. The word of God, which ſearches the 
heart, unfolds the ſecret cauſe of this. In WWman- 
ner, men are inſenſible of their ill deſerviris; not 
that they abſolutely deny their ſins, but that they 


A 
* This ſermon was preached about the year 1720, when the Au- . 
or was Miniſter at Lu. „.. I 
* WW No 


2 The Sins of Men 


excuſe them: nor is this a new artifice; it is as an- 
cient in the world, as ſin itſelf. It is natural for our 
affections to biaſs our judgment; and therefore, 
when ſin has polluted the one, no wonder it ſhould 
pervert the other. The firſt man on earth was no 
ſooner accuſed, than, ſince he could not deny it, 
he ſtrove to defend it, and heightened his guilt by 
a preſumptuous attempt to extenuate it. We his 
offspring, to-this day, do not more reſemble him in 
committing ſin, than in exculing it, when we have 
done, Generally either men do not regret their 
fins at all, or elſe regret them as misfortunes, ra- 
ther than faults, and as deſerving pity, rather than 
puniſhment. Proſperous ſinners ſcarce ſee the harm 
of ſin at all; others, while they feel the harm of it, re- 
dounding to themſelves, lay the blame of it on ſome- 
thing elſe. It were leſs unaccountable if men only 
juſtifyed or excuſed themſelves to their fellow - crea- 
tures, their partakers in guilt: one ſinner may 
eaſily find a thouſand plauſible anſwers to the up- 
braiding language of another ſinner; for how can a 
man be at a loſs fora defence againſt thoſe who cannot 
accuſe him without condemning themſelves ;he may 
anſwer them in the apoſtle's words, Rom. ii. 1. 
Thou art inexcuſable, O man, whoſcever thou art, 
that judgeſt another; for wherein thou judgeſt ano- 
ther, thou condemneſt thyſelf ; for thou that judgeſt, 
daeſt the ſame things. But the milery of men's ſelt- 
chem that it makes them pretend to vindicate 


themes, not only againſt the oftentimes too 
partial contempt of their guilty fellow-creatures, but 
alſo againſt the moſt impartial challenges of their 
offended Creator. When men vindicate themſelves 
only againſt their aſſociates in guilt, it may be con- 
ſtructed as a pretence only to equality with others; 
but for men to defend themſelves before God, is in 
elle a pretence to innocency. By this means the 
chief vexation many have about their moſt unrigh - 


' 


rv for their ſins againſt God's law, as for the ſeverity 
of God's law againft their ſins; and one great cauſe 
of it, is, their imagining theſe temptations that allure 
them to ſin, ſufficient excuſes for the committing of it; 
vhich is ſurely a diſpoſition of mind that under- 
mines repentance, and ſaps the very foundation of 
true religion. F. bi 

Yet this is not the higheſt pitch the arrogance of 
inners arrives at, in defending their fins. It is indeed 
igh enough preſumption in one, who has times 
without number, offended God without cauſe, to 
juſtify himſelf, when God accuſes him; but it is ſtill 
far higher pitch of preſumption, when a ſinner 
mot only defends himſelf before God, but alſo de- 
fends himſelf, by accuſing God, diſcharging him- 
ſelf of the blame of his ſin, and laying it over upon 
od: in this likewiſe men ſeem to copy after their 
irſt parent Adam the ſcripture tells that God gave 
im a help meet for him, which was, no doubt, an 
act of goodneſs on God's part; yet when he ſinned 
gainſt God without cauſe, rather than want a de- 
ence alrogether, he made the gift, he received 
rom God, an excuſe for his diſobedience to him ; 
hat is, he made God's goodneſs to him an excuſe 
or his ingratitude to God, 


$ imitated by his poſterity. God has placed us in a 
deautiful world, where we are ſurrounded with a 
ariety of uſeful and delightful objects, his goodcrea- 
ures ; all of them diſplay his glory, many of them 
re for ſupplying our neceſſities, others of them for 
dur innocent gratification and comfort ; all oFthem 
erefore are favours from God, and conſequently 
ould be effectual motives to love him. Inſtead 
F this; they are firſt made occaſions of departing 
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eons practices, is murmuring againſt God | 
righteous precepts, according to the old complaint. 

who can bear theſe hard ſayings ? Many are not ſo for- 


It is eaſy to obſerve how truly this conduct of his 
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from him, and afterwards excuſes for ſo doing. 4; 
there is ſomething of this perverſe diſpoſition in the 
corrupt nature of all men, ſo it has appeared in al 
ages; ang that it diſcovered itſelf in the days of the 
apoſtles, 1s evident from this text, which was deſign. 
ed to check it, Let no man /ay when he is tempted 
Tam tempted of God, etc... 

In which words, it is uſeful to obſerve theſe two 
things. Firſt, A rebuke to the arrogance of men, that 
would lay the blame of their ſins o God. 24ly, 4 
ſtrong | aſſertion of God's untainted holineſs and 
purity, as a God who is infinitely free from temp. 
ting others and from being tempted. by others to any 
thing that is evil. Fa. 

1. The words contain a check to the impious ar. 
rogance of men, that would lay the blame of thei 
ſins on God; Let no man ſay when he is tempted 
am tempted of God; that is, Let no man ſay i 
with his mouth, or imagine it in his heart; let nd 
man dare to commit ſuch an outrage- againſt the 
holineſs of God, as to charge him with the blame d 
his ſin, in whole, or in part. The apoſtle here aſſur 
us, that if we entertain ſuch thoughts in our heart 
God will juſtly. look upon it as a hainous violatio 
of that homage and reſpect we owe him: it is or 
of the chief things that diſtinguiſhes the laws of G 
from thoſe of men; that whereas the latter reach on! 
our outward actions, the former reach our thought 
One principal part of that holineſs which the law 
God requires of us, is to entertain juſt thoughts Mec- 
bim, that is, high and exalted thoughts, ſuch as ſh 
repreſent bim what he truly is, perfectly pu 
and infinitely lovely. Nothing can be more col 
trary to this, than to blame him for our ſin; ao! 
when God's law forbids ſuch thoughts, it is a cerui uſt. 
evidence that they are falſe, and that we are und: 
the ſtrongeſt obligations to reject them. God's trui 
is infallible, and therefore whatever natural corriji is 


Not chargeable on God. 5 
on ſuggeſts, it can ſuggeſt nothing that ſhould come 
competition with that evidence. 

24%, To ſtrengthen our impreſſion of this, the 
poſtle adds a ſtrong aſſertion of God's ſpotleſs 
nd incotruptible pur. His aſſertion conſiſts of 
wo parts. MED e 

1. He teaches us, that God cannct be tempted 
ith evil, that is, That there is nothing in his own 
ature, that can incline him to any thing but what is 
perfectly good and juſt; and that there is no outward. 
object that can make any impreſſion, or have any 
nfluence on him, to byaſs him from theſe eternal 
aws of juſtice and righteouſneſs, by which he always: 
did, and ever will govern the world. The word, 
empting, is ſometimes taken in another ſenſe, when 
t {ignifies not perverting God to do any evil action 
imſelf, but provoking him to puniſh the evil ac- 
ions of others; thus the Iſraelites are faid to have 
empted him in the wilderneſs: in fuch caſes, thoꝰ that, 
dy which men tempt, or provoke God, be evil, that 
hich he is provoked to do, is always juſt and good. 
len are ſaid to tempt God, when they carry them- 
elves towards him, as if they delired-and expect - 
d be ſhonld tranſgreſs theſe laws, which himſelf has 
eſtabliſhed, whether in the works of nature, or of. 
grace: the God of order works by means in both,and: 
hen men expect or pray for the end, without uſing 
he appe*...u- means, they are ſaid to tempt him; 
decauſe indeed they behave, as if they thought 
hey could tempt him, that is, prevail with him to 
jolate the perfect order that himſelf hath eſtabliſh- / 
2d. But ſince all their thoughts and deſires can have 
o influence upon him, that way, the apoſtle affirms 
uſtly, that God cannot be tempted with evil, be- 


na uſe he cannot be perverted, or corrupted with it. 
rut 24ly, As God cannot be perverted to tranſgreſs 
ru 


is own laws himſelf, neither does he pervert any 
other to do ſo. As he cannot be tempted with evil, 
A 3 | 
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neither templeth he any man, i. e. he neither deceives 
any man's judgment, nor perverts his will, nor cor- 
rupts his affections, nor does any thing elſe whatſo- 
ever that can charge him with the blame of mens 
ſins. But for underſtanding this and the like ex- 
preſſions; we ſhould conſider, that tempting ſome- 
times ſignĩſies, not ſeducing men from good to evil, 
but diſcovering what is in men, whether it be evil 
or good. In Abraham's caſe, the temptation was not 
an allurement to ſin, but a trial of grace. It is 
true, God needs no means to diſcover to himſelf 
what is in men; but he uſes means for diſcovering 
men to themſelves, and to others, for ends worthy 
of infinite wiſdom, and in a manner agreeable to 
ſpotleſs holineſs. Even men oftentimes' find it their 
duty to diſcover the good or evil that is in others; 
and tho* in ſome of theſe caſes, the diſpoſition of 
mind, which is diſcovered, be evil, the action by 
which it is diſcovered may be good: in the trials 
men make of one another,it is oftentimes ſo ; in the 
trials God makes of men, it is always fo. The actions 
by which God proves the good that is in men, do not 
tend to leſſen it, but to increaſe. it, and to perfect 
it; the actions by which he diſcovers the evil that 
is in men, do not tend to encreaſe, but to leſſen it, 
and ofttimes effectually cure it. 

From all which it is evident, that theſe ſcriptures, 
where God is ſaid to tempt or try men, contain no- 
thing inconſiſtent with the apoſtle's doctrine in the 
text; that is, that however their corrupt hearts 
may be too much inclined to blame God for their 
fins: yet that impuration is really as contrary to 
truth and juſtice, as it is to the honour of God, 
who is as free from tempting or corrupting others 
with evil, as he is uncapable of being corrupted 
with it himſelf. That branch of the doctrine, which 
affirms that God cannot be tempted with evil him- 
ſelf, is what there is leaſt need to inſiſt upon, after 
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what has been conſ dered already; becauſe it is, what 
men are leaſt troubled with prejudices againſt. The 
deſign of this diſcourſe is to conſider that important 
truth, which is evidently the apoſtle's principal ſcope, 
That whatſoever diſhonourable thoughts, ſinful men 
may have of God to the contrary, yet it is a certain 
evident truth, that God is infinitely free from the 
blame of their fins. 

It is uſeful here to obſerve the great importance 
of this doctrine, which, beſide other reaſons, is evi- 
dent from the great pains the ſcriptures take to in- 
culcate it upon us. It is plain, this doctrine is in 
effect maintained in every ſcripture that maintains 
God's perfect holineſs : and it is no lefs obvious to 
theſe who read the ſcriptures, that of all God's at- 
tributes, his holineſs is that which is moſt frequently 
aſſerted, and the belief of which is moſt earneſtly 
inculcated upon us. That bleſſed name of purity is 
repreſented as thrice repeated in the hallelujahs of the 
heavenly hoſt, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God almighty, 
Ifa. iii, Rev. iii. 

The fame doctrine is preſented to our minds, in 
a beautiful varicty of expreſſions near the beginning 
of the heavenly ſong of Moſes, Deut. xxxli. 4. 
He is the rock, his work is perfect, his ways are 
judgment, a God of truth, and without iniquity, juſt 
and right is he. But there is one remarkable ſcrip- 
ture, that deſerves our ſpecial conſideration on this 
ſubject, becauſe it makes the right knowledge of this. 
doctrine (together with the knowledge of God's 
goodneſs) the only thing in the world we are allow- 
ed to glory in; that is, Jer. ix. 20, 21. This ſhould 
excite in us a holy curioſity, to be well verſed in the 
knowledge of a doctrine which we are commanded 
to glory in, almoſt to the excluſion of every thing 
elle. It ſhould excite us to join prayers and en- 
deavours in order to have a firm perſuaſion of is 
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rootrd in our minds, and an habitual lively impreſ- 
ſion of it fixed upon our hearts. | | 

To ſet this matter in its true light, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that as it is one main end of divine revelati- 
on in ſcripture, to give us the true knowledge of 
God, and of ourſelves; ſo the impreſſion it endea- 
vours all along to give us of him, and of ourſelves, 
is, that his holineſs is unblameable, and our fin un- 
excuſable,that ſo we may aſcribe the glory of perfect 
righteouſneſs to him, and take ſhame and confulion 
of face to our ſelves ; that is, to uſe the words of 
the Pſalmiſt, Pſal. li. 4. and of the apoſtle, Rom. 
iv. 19. © That he may be juſt when he judgeth,and 
righteous when he ſpeaketh;“ and, on the other hand, 
Every mouth may be ſtopt, and we and the world 
be guilty before him.” It is an indiſpenſible duty on 
all rational creatures to love God; but ſin has 
brought an additional obligation on us who are guil- 
ty creatures, not only to love God, but alſo to 
loath ourſelves ; without this, we can neither know 
his righteouſneſs, nor his loving kindneſs, which he 
bids us glory in; his righteouſneſs in all we ſuffer, his 
loving kindneſs in all we enjoy; how unworthy we 
are of the one, how richly u e have deſerved the other; 
that is, without a right ſenſe of the doctrine in the 
text, we can neither practiſe due ſubmiſſion in our 
afflictions, nor due gratitude for our cowforts ; and 
conſequently run the greateſt riſk of loſing the one, 
and having the other multiplyed upon us. 

In diſcourſing on this doctrine in ſuch a manner 
as may be a mean, through divine grace, to give us 
a righr impreſſion of the importance and certainty 
of it, it will be proper to treat of theſe following 
things. 1. To conſider ſome obſervations, from 
ſcripture and experience, toſhew, that the unworthy 
thoughts of God, which the text rebukes, however 
unreaſonable, are, notwithſtanding, very ordinary, 
and do a great deal of harm to men's ſouls, as well 
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s dihonour to God. In the next place, we ſhall 
olle& the evidences we have for the doctrine in 
e text, from God's works and ways; and ſhall” 
onſider the arguments that are moſt proper for, 
eſiſting theſe injurious thoughts of God, which the 
poſtle warns us againſt. Theſe will afford us fuf- 
cient anſwers to all the objections and prejudices 
hat natural corruption ſuggeſts againſt the doctrine. 


|. 
t after conſidering which, it will be eaſy to reflect, 
n hat improvement we ſhould make of a truth of ſo 
f reat moment, and in which, the honour of God 


s ſo much concerned. 

I. Firſt, There are ſeveral obvious things, that 
ay eaſily convince us, that theſe impious thoughts, 
hich the apoſtle rebukes, are too common and or- 
dinary. | 
1. It is not the way of theſcriptures,to caution men 
againſt imaginary fins, i. e. ſins that men are ſeldom 
or never guilty of, but ſins which natural corrupti- 
dn really inclines them to; eſpecially we cannot ſup- 
ole that the ſcriptures would caution men againſt 
ins of the heart and thought, which the heart is not 
really lyable to. It can never be the intention of 
the holy Ghoſt to raiſe evil thoughts in men's hearts 
that were not there before; but to diſcover theſe that 
are there, to diſcover them, in order to cure them. 
in ingenuous Chriſtian will not ſtand to acknow- 
edge that this text repreſents to him what has been 
ometimes the ſuggeftion of his own heart, and has 
much troubled his repoſe ; (and it is great matter of 
comfort to him, that he has been troubled for ſuch 
thoughts, and ſtruggled againſt them,) he will 

ot ſtand to acknowledge that this text is a conſir - 
mation of that character, which the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews gives of the word of God, © That it is a 

* diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
He was a perſon of eminent goodneſs otherwiſe, as 
well as ingenuity, who was wont to confeſs, © That 
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Vhatever curioſity others had in peruſing tbe writ. 
** ings. of Libertines and hereticks againſt Divine 
© truths, for his own part, he could find nothing 
in them that was new to him, nothing but what 
o ** he had read before in the imaginations of his own 
** corrupt heart; and that the chief prejudices again} 
God's perfections and precepts were enforced 
* there, with as much. eloquence and efficacy per: 
** haps, and ſet in as ſtrong a light as in any here. 
g « tical book in the world.” It is certain, while 3 
1 man is under the ſlavery of ſin, he carrys in his 
4 dreaſt a capacious ſource of heretical thoughts agein{} 
| God's attributes, as well as of Libertine thought 

| againſt his laws; the former of which, have as great 

| influence in hindering due love andeſteem of God in 

| his heart, as the latter have in hindering obedi. 
ence to him in his life: and it is certain, that 

of all the ungodly thoughts that ariſe from unre- 

| rained corruption, none How more naturally from 
j It, than theſe, by which men juſtify or excuſe 
= — which they cannot do, without blaming 
bs 2. Men's inclination-tq blame God for their fins, 
diſcovers itſelf by their forwardneſs in blaming him 
for their ſufferings : ſin is the cauſe of their trouble; 
and therefore were men perfectly and ſincerely con- 
vinced, that God is infinitely free from the blame of 
the caufe, they could not be ſo prone to blame him for 
the effect. It requires no great inſight into human na- 
ture, to obſerve an unaccountable inconſiſtency that 
appears in the way of thinking many men have a- 


bout God's providence : they aſcribe the good, that 4 
defalls them, to chance or to themſelves, and the evil, No 
that befalls them, to God: they are very ready to ac Me 
knowledge bis providence in their affliction, in order Hul 
to vepine and fret againſt him; while perhaps they WW... 
feldom or never {criouſly acknowledge it in their in 


profperity, ta thank him for it ; while they oveclook la 


pretend it is undeſerved diſpleaſure, that makes them 
uffer. | 


other thoughts and actions, is called the day of the 
evelation of the righteous judgment of God. Rom. 
i. 5. Men muſt then anſwer, not only for their 
diſobedience in committing of ſin, but alſo for their 
arroganey in blaming him forit. And as real aggrava- 
ions of ſin are now covered with pretended excuſes, 
ſo when the books of that awful court ſhall be o- 
pened, it is certain, pretended excuſes will appear in 
their true colours, and, riſing to view in their black- 
eſt forms, will be found to be real aggravations. 
Men mult then give an account how they came to 
blame God for what they ſuffered, without thanking 
im for what they enjoyed. Happy were it for us, 
if we had the ſame view of ſin now, that we ſhall 
ertainly have then: and ſurely nothing can be 
more rational ; for what will appear true then, muſt 
really be ſo now; and therefore it is certainly an 
ſeful preparation for that day, to be active now im 
acquiring, through God's grace, that view and ſenſe 
of lin, which will other wiſe be forced upon us by his 
righteous vengeance. BER 
But not to inſiſt further on this: the principal 


o be carefully conlidered,is, the ingratitude of men 
o God for his infinite mercy, in ſending his Son to. 
Wave them from their ſins; and the more we eon- 
ider it, the more we may be convinced, that their 
old thoughts about divine mercy in the work off 
edemption, flow, in a great meaſure, from their 
alſe thoughts of his righteouſneſs in the works of 
providence ; that is, plainly, their hearts do not love: 
im ardently for their deliverance, becauſe they 
lame him ſecretly for their danger. This. point 
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is undeſerved goodneſs in what they enjoy, they 


It is remarkable, the day in which men are to be 
alled to an account for ſuch thoughts, with all their 


vidence of this branch of the doctrine, that deſerves _ 
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deſerves our particular attention, becauſe gratitude 
for redeeming mercy being the ſoul and center of 
Chriſtianity, to which all religious meditations 
ſhould be referred, the chief importance of the doc- 
trine in the text, conſiſts in its ſubſerviency to that 
end. It is plain to any who conſiders the doctrine 
of redemption, that it repreſents to us ſuch infinite 
love, fuch incomparable tenderneſs and condeſcenli- 
on, that as God's conduct towards us is an incom- 
prehenfible myſtery of kindnefs, ſo our conduct to- 
wardshim, is, if we may fo ſpeak, an incomprehenſi- 
ble myſtery of ingratitude. There are indeed many. 
myſteries in human nature, but they come all far 
ſhort of this; for if we conſider that human nature, 
corrupt and perverſe as it is, is not yet wholly 
loſt to all fenſe of gratitude in other caſes, but 
that frequently the hearts even of the worſt of men 
are ſoftened with a kindly ſenſe of ſingular favours; 
eſpecially that the coldeſt and hardeſt hearts are 
fometimes melted with undeſerved favours; if ve 
conſider that, in other caſes, our acknowledgments 
riſe naturally in proportion to our obligations, and 
that, after all, the greateſt temporal favours, when 
compared with eternal ones, are but trifles; and 
yet, as inſignificant as they are, they beget ſome- 
times a very high degree of gratitude, and ſwell 
men's hearts with ſuch generous ſentiments toward 
their bene factors, that they take pleaſure in nothing 
in the world more, than in ſerving them. H we con- 
fider all this, and compare it with the returns we 
make to our greateſt(yea, in effect, our only),bene- 
factor, for the greateſt benefits he could give, or 
we recetve, or imagine; if we compare theſe things 
together, it may-be a queſtion, whether we have 
more yeaſon to be aſtoniſhed at God's love, or at our 
own unthankfulneſs; or, whieh of them is the greateſt 
wonder, To think that we ſhould be ſo ſtrongly 
aflected with cartbly favours; favaurs, from worms 
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nike out ſelves; favours, of ſo little importance, of fo 
ſhort continuance; tavours, proceeding from ſuch im- 
perfect love, and oftentimes mixed with many in- 
juries; that we ſhould be fo ſtrongly affected with 
ſuch favours as theſe, and ſo little with the love of 
God in Chriſt, That love which is ſo perfectly pure, 
and diſintereſted, in the grounds of it, ſo free as to 
its motives, that it is exerciſed towards objects, who 
had neither merit to deſerve it, nor power to re- 
quite it, nor uſed importunity in ſeeking after it 
a love that is ſo infinitely tender in its nature, ſo 
ineſtimably precious in its effects, ſo rich and abun- 
dant in irs fruits, fo conſtant, fo laſting, yea ever- 
laſting, ſo glorious in all its manifeſtations ; that 
this ſhould be the only friendſhip to which moſt 
men make no returns, the only kindneſs, of which 
they have no grateful reſentment, is ſuch a miracle, 
or rather monſter of ſtupidity.thatit might ſeem in- 
credible, if there were any arguing againſt experience. 

The cauſe of it can never perhaps be perfectly 
known, while we are not perfectly free from 
that deceitfulneſs of the heart, which the prophet 
Jeremiah affirms to be fo myſterious, that God on- 
ly knows it: yet ſome of the cauſes of it are un- 
folded to us in ſeripture; and the more we conſider 
the text, the more we may be convinced, that it 
makes a very remarkable diſcovery this way; for it 
is plain, men are incapable of due gratitude to God, 
for ſending Chriſt to redeem them from ſin, while t. ey 
barefacedly blame him for their temptations to ſin. 
Men will not be thankful to a deliverer for reſcuing 
them from danger, if they blame him for their fal- 
ling into it. All which being duly conſidered, 
comparing men's unjuſt thoughts of providence, 
and their ingratitude for redemption, the former 
will be found to be a principal ſource of the latter; 


and the latter diſcoyers the former, as the effect 
ſihews the cauſe. 
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By this means it is, that men forgoe that ineſti- 
mable bleſſing of love and joy in believing, that joy 
which is unſpeakable, and full of glory. No doubt 
indeed, with many the cauſe of ingratitude for re- 
demption, is their diſbelief of it; but it is hard to 
charge all that are guilty of ingratitude, with down- 
right infidelity ; rather as the tares in the parable 
mixed with the wheat, ſo the belief of the doctrine 
of redemption is- ſadly clouded, and its influence 
marred by a wretched mixture of mean and un- 
worthy thoughts of God, at leaſt ſuſpicions and ſug- 
geſtions, which indeed men are lyable to in different 
degrees, but which all men, leſs or more, have need 
to guard, and wreſtle againſt. If it were not for 
theſe inward prejudices, the doctrine of redemp- 
tion, if it appeared in its native beauty, has ſuch 
light and brightneſs, ſuch glory in it, that it is 
hard to conceive how it ſhould not have an ir- 
reſiſtible influence, in raviſhing every heart, that 
ſincexely believes, with a love ſtronger than death, 
and with ſuch tranſports of joy and admiration, as 
_ would make up the happieſt ſtate of mind in 
the world. But while ſuch diſmal prejudices are 
entertained, no wonder though the minds of men 
are ſo darkened, and their hearts ſo diſordered 
and confuſed, that that amiable doctrine of the 
crucified Jeſus appears mean and low in their 
eyes; ſo that many have no reliſh of it, nothing is. 
almoſt ſo diſtaſteful to them: they look on it as a 
doctrine that importunes them for more gratitude, 
than they think they ſee cquſe for: to them, Jeſus 
Chriſt has no- form, nor comelineſs, nor beauty, 
why they ſhould thank him. 

2. Theſe conſiderations make it too evident, that 
the unworthy thoughts of God, which the text re- 
bukes, are both very ordinary, and very hurtful, It 
ſhould not therefore be looked upon merely as an 
amuſement, or matter of curious ſpeculation, but as 
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a meditation of the greateſt importance, to take a view 
of the cleareſt evidences, that ſerve to refute theſe 
thoughts, and to ſhew, that they are as falſe and un- 
reaſonable in themſelves, as they are diſparaging to 
God. But before we proceed to this, it will not be im- 
proper to obſerve,that, when men, inſtead of rejecting 
ſuch thoughts, cheriſh and entertain them, they 
deal far more unjuſtly, with God, than they do with 
ſome men in the like caſes. For example, when a 
good man has once attained an eſtabliſhed character of 
holineſs and virtue, if it happens thata known impoſ- 
tor brings a great many plauſible accuſations againſt 
kim; they that know that good man, tho” they 
ſhould not be able perfectly to anſwer all the ac- 
cuſations laid againſt him, yet they will not believe 
them; eſpecially if the affair be dark and intricate 
and if they are certain that the virtuous perſon could 
not propoſe to himſelf any profit or pleaſure by the 
unbecomirg action laid to his charge. To ſet this mat- 
ter in a clearer light, we may obſerve, that apptaran- 
ces and probabilitics may be ſometimes on the ſide of 
error and falſhood, otherwiſe there would be no dif- 
ference between probability and certainty; and in 
ſome ſingular caſes it has happened, that there has 
been ſuch a ſtrange complication of preſumptions and 
probabilities of guilt laid againſt an innocent perſon, * 
that ſtrangers. to his character have indeed believed 

him guilty, while they that were acquainted with it, 
found it impoſſible to doubt of his innocency. Now, 
to apply all this to the preſent caſe with regard to God 
(and it is a ſad thing if God alone ſhould have no 
friends to vindicate him) had men either due reſpect 
to him, or were they heartily inclined to do him juſtice, 
all the reaſons that reſtrain them from raſh cenſures 
of the moſt virtuous creatures in the world, would 
bave unſpeakably more force againſt raſh cenſures, 
and mean thoughts of the Creator. Thus we ſhould 
reflect, in the firſt place, that the devil, and our own, 
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corrupt hearts are ſuch notorious impoſtors, that 
the experiences we have of their deceitfulneſs, are 
innumerable; and ſo alſo are the evidences we have 
of God's holineſs and goodneſs. If there are ſome 
intricacies and difficulties about the divine actions, 
that have a relation to our actions (from which our 
hearts would take occaſion to blame the former for 
the latter); yet all the reſt of God's innumerable 
actions, (if we diſtinguiſh, as certainly we ſhould, his 
actions from thoſe of his creatures, ) the whole hiſtory 
of his providence, the whole tenor of his works and 
ways, do ſo plainly and evidently repreſent to us 
an uniform character (ſo to ſpeak) of the moſt ſpot- 
leſs holineſs, the moſt amiable goodneſs, the moſt 
untainted righteoufneſs, that the imputation which 
the corrupt hearts of men aſperſe him with, is as 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with the reſt of his character 
(which is unqueſtionable) as night is with day, and 
darkneſs with light. To this we ſhould add, that 
God's providence, eſpecially concerving«he actions 
of his rational creatures, is very dark and intricate; 
nor is this juſt matter of wonder, if we conſider, 
that all his works and ways are united and linked 
together by ſuch numberleſs reciprocal relations and 
dependencies, that none can perfectly know one part 
of them,unleſs he knows the whole : we are but late- 
ly ſprung from nothing, lately entered into God's. 
world, we fee but a very ſmall part of his works, 
and that part it ſelf very darkly: that we there- 
fore ſhould not know the reaſons of alt his actions, 
is ſo far from being juſt matter of wonder, that in- 
deed it would be an incomprehenfible wonder, if it 
were otherwiſe. Laſtly, To compleat the parallel, 
we ſhould reflect, that infinite happineſs being in- 
capable of addition, it is impoſſible God could pro- 
poſe any advantage to himſelf by theſe unbecoming 
things, which the corrupt hearts of men lay to his 
charge; and therefore on all theſe accounts we ſhould 
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onclude, that whatever difficulties corruption may 
uggeſt againſt God's holineſs, they ſhould by no 
neans be put in the ballance with that infallible e- 
-idence we have for it, and that both from God's 
ord, which cannot deceive us, and from his works, 
hich are fo perfectly agreeable to it. Corruption 
as nothing on its fide, but ſuch colours and ap- 
Dearances as may be on the ſide of error; whereas 
he apoſtle's doctrine is in effect ſupported by de- 
onſtration. | 

We may have a more lively impreſſion of this 
through divine grace) by taking a particular view of 
he principal evidences we have for the apoſtle's doc- 
trine from God's word and works. To tempt a 
man to fin, in its moſt proper ſenſe, is to propoſe 
ſome motive to him, to compel, or allure him to it; 
to entice him to it, by promiſes and rewards, or 
conſtrain him to it by threatenings and puniihments. 
God is infinitely free from this ; becauſe, inſtead of 
propoſing any motives to ſin, he propoſes the great- 
eſt motives poſſible againſt it. This is evident from 
his promiſes and threatenings of eternal rewards - 
and puniithments; theſe are plainly the greateſt mo- 
tives poſſible. And, as it is the diſtinguiſhing privi- 
lege of human nature above all earthly creatures, to 
be capable of extending its view to eternity, (ſince 
the longeſt time imaginable, though made up of 
ever ſo many myriads of ages, much more this un- 
certain fleeting moment of life, when compared to 
eternity, is nothing); it is plain, that eternal mo- 
tives are properly the only motives that ſhould go- 
vern immortal ſouls : to let temporal motives coun- 
terballance them, is the moſt outragious violence 
to reaſon, that can be imagined, In effect, when 
temporal motives interfere with eternal ones, they 
are no motives at all. | 
Beſides the duration of theſe motives, it is proper 
to conlider here their extenlive influence; none- 
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can reaſonably pretend to be exeemed from it, not Py 
even theſe who have only the light of nature. The et 
apoſtle Paul, who was inſpired by that Spirit, who ci 
ſearches the hearts of men, aſſures us, that even the 
conſciences of heathens accuſed them : it is very rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that the accuſations of that witneſs 
had ſome relation to a judge, and might be attended 
with ſecret miſgivings, and rational forebodings of 
an after-reckoning (ſince innumerable ſins wy 4 un- 
puniſhed here) ; — leaſt, it ought to have been ſo. 
Reaſon might have ſatisfyed them, that the leſs ſin 
they committed in this * would be the better 
with them in the next. 

Nor can theſe pcetend to be exeemed from the 
influence of eternal motives, who ſhould imagine, 
that, having incurred the divine threatenings already, 
they can be no worſe than they are. In perfect 
juſtice, the puniſhment deſerved bears an exact pro- 
portion to the wickedneſs committed: and ſurely an 
eternal addition to miſery, is an evil which no tem- 

ral motive can weigh wich, much leſs counter- 

lance. 

It deſerves our ſerious attention ein God $ 
threatenings are revealed to us who have the ſcrip- 
tures, His threatenings are as plainly revealed as his 
promiſes. Mat. xxv. 46. and we have many things 
from reaſon and experience, that ſhould confirm 
our belief of them; particularly God's attributes, his 
truth, holineſs, and juſtice ; the nature of ſin which 
ſeparates from God our only happineſs, that part of 
the divine threatenings, which we ſee fulfilled already, 
theſe ſamples of miſery that are to be ſeen in the 
afflictions of life, and pains and terrors of death: 
if any perſon inclines to doubt of the eternity of 
future puniſhment, unleſs he ſaw it, that perſon feeks 
ſuch a way of being ſatisfyed about it, as the nature 
of the thing does not admit: for though a man 
faw the place of puniſhment, with his eyes, he 
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could not ſee that it is eternal, unleſs he ſaw the 
end of eternity, which is impoſſible; ſo that a man 
can never have evidence for this by ſight, if he refuſe 
to give faith to God's word, which is ſurely the beſt 
evidence in the world. | 

As to the eternal reward; tho' our actions cannot 
merit it, yet. ſince it is offered to us on the moſt 
reaſonable terms, thro” the merits of another; who- 
ſoever is not at more pains about theſe terms, than 
about any earthly thing, muſt blame himſelf - as the 
author of - his own miſery, and acknowledge that 
God is infinitely free from the blame of ir. 

Theſe eternal motives would make a ſlrong argu- 
ment for the apoſtle's doctrine, tho' God had pro- 
poſed no other motive againſt ſin, but them only; 
though he had permitted the courſe of things to fall 
out ſo, that there ſhould be vaſtly more pleaſure in ſin 
and trouble in duty than there really is, all this could 
have po proportion to theſe rewards and puniſh- 
ments that are eternal. But it is ſtill a further con- 
firmation of the doctrine, that as God has propoſed 
everlaſting motives againſt ſin as to the next world, 
ſo he is fo far from propoling any motives to it, in 
this world, that his various diſpenſations in the 
works of providence as well as of grace, are mani- 
feſtly calculated for reſtraining it, and have number- 
leſs happy effects that way. It is true, other ſinful 
men lay many motives before us to fin; but we 
ought no more to blame God for the evil actions of 
others, than for our own: God is the author of 
neither, but in numberleſs inſtances hinders and re- 
ſtrains both. As to his permiſſion, he has as holy 
reaſons for permitting, what he permits, as for 
hindring what he binders : to deny this, is in effect 
pretending to know all the reaſons that a God of in- 
finite knowledge can have for his actions, which is 
the moſt extravagant preſumption imaginable. We 
are obliged in juſtice, as was hinted before, to diſ- 
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tinguiſh God's own actions, and the actions of his 

creatures : it is the former we are to vindicate, and 

not the latter ; and for this end, the more we con- 

ſider God's actions in the works of nature and pro- 

vidence, the more we may be ſatisfyed that he is not 

the author even of any temporal motives to ſin, be- 
cauſe he has annexed no pleaſure to it. Ne has in- 

deed annexed pleaſure to the enjoyment of his own 

good ereatures, but that enjoyment is not ſinful, it 

is on the contrary our duty. Theſe good objects 

indeed may be obtained by evil means, and enjoy- 

ed in an evil manner; but that is no juſt reflection 

on God's providence, as ſhall be made appear more 

| clearly afterwards. To ſet this matter in a true 
| light, we may reflect on the two different forts of 
= pleaſures we are capable of, that is, the pleaſures 
that are tobe had in God himſelf more immediately, 

= and theſe that are to be had in his creatures: as to 
the former, it is plain, we can neither exceed in the 
deſire, nor in the enjoyment of them; as to the 
latter, God himſelf is the author, and has appointed 
them all for good ends. This is one of the chief 
things that ſhew the folly of ſin; That the pleaſures 
which men ſeck after in the ways of fin, are ſuch 
as may really be had in the way of duty; for it is 
certain, there is no pleaſure in the world peculiar 
to ſin : if it were otherwiſe, the apoſtle would not 
have affirmed ſo generally, that every creature of 
God is good, and to be received (that is enjoyed) 
with thankſgiving ; the apoſtle affirms this, when 
he is ſpeaking of things ſacrificed to idols, which 
he ſhews, however they were abuſed to bad pur- 
poſes, yet were in themſelves good and harmleſs, 
being the creatures of a good God, which ought to 
be enjoyed ina way of obedience and thankſgiving to 
him. The ſame may be ſaid of all God's creatures, 
which however too oft ſacrificed to mens luſts and 
idols, yet are not thereby deprived of that natural 
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goodneſs and uſefulneſs which God has endowed 
them with, nor rendered incapable of being enjoyed 
in 2 lawful way. | 

We ſhould conſider here the proper tendency,and 
natural uſe of all the pleaſure that is in the creatures; 
ſome of them give us pleaſure only by the view and 
contemplation of them. It is plain, the direct ten- 
dency of that is to excite love and eſteem of the di- 
vine perfections manifeſted in them; this is one of 


Others of the creatures give pleaſure not merely by 
the view of them, but by applying them to the ſub- 
ſiſtence of our bodily life; the direct tendency of 
that pleaſure is to excite mankind to ſelf- preſerva - 
tion ; this is a duty we owe more immediately to 
ourſelves, and it is juſtly enjoined by God : it would 
be a duty, tho' there were no pleaſure in the means 
of it; but it is a double act of goodneſs in God, 
and conſequently a double obligation on us, that 
he has both furniſhed us with theſe means, and 
made them delightful as well as uſeful. There is no 
uſeleſs ſuperfluous pleaſure in nature; all tends either 
to promote life and health, or, which is no defpicable 
means of health, innocent and comfortable refreſi- 
ment. It is evident therefore, that when God makes 
theſe objects that are uſeful to men to be at the ſame 
time pleaſant, it is a hiring them to what is their 
duty, and a giving them a preſent reward in doing 


direct tendency therefore, and proper uſe of all the 
pleaſure that is in God's creatures, whether in the 
contemplation of them, or of the enjoyment of 
them any other way, is to exciteus to adoreall God's 
perfeftions in general, and particularly his abun- 
dant goodneſs to ourſelves; to love him as a kind and 
bountiful father, who provides for the ſeveral living 
inhabitants of the world, as for one large family ; on 
whom the eyes of all things wait, and who opens 


the chief duties we owe more immediately to God. 


what he requires of them for their own good. The 
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his hand liberally, ſatisfying the deſire of every liv- 
ing thing : nothing can be imagined more juſt on 
this head, than the apoſtle's reaſoning with the 
heathens of Lyſtra, who were about to worſhip him, 
That all the good and pleaſure in the creatures were 
witneſſes for God, teſtifying men's. obligations to 
loveand praiſe Him, who filled their hearts with food 
and gladneſs. Acts xiv. 17. 

What we commonly call unlawful pleaſures, are 
nothing elfe bur pleaſures in themſelves lawful and 


uſeful, but procured by wrong means, or enjoyed 


in a wrong way, either obtained by injuſtice, or a- 
buſed by intemperance : but neither injuftice nor in- 
temper nce have any real pleaſure annexed to them; 
on the contrary, unleſs a man have a very unna- 
tural temper of mind and body, injuſtice muſt be 
painful to the former, as well as intemperance to the 
latter. 

If this were duly conſidered, it might convince 
ns, not only that the pleaſures in the creatures may 
be had in a courſe of obedience to the Creator, but 
alſo, that that is incomparably the beſt way of enjòy- 
ing them, even as to this life itſelf; that to live righ- 
teouſly, ſoberly, and Godly (abſtracting from ſome 
ſingular caſes, as perſecution, or the like) is the way 
to live joy fully even in this preſent world; that it is 
one and the ſame diſpoſition of mind (that is, holi- 
neſs and righteouſneſs) that is beſt adjuſted for the 
true enjoyment both of God and his creatures. In- 
juſtice and intemperance argue an immoderate love 


to temporal pleaſure, and that is really the chief 


ſource of temporal perplexity and uneaſineſs. It 
cauſes painful impatience in deſiring theſe objects, 
and painful labour in purſuing them, anxiety in 
poſſeſſing them, becauſe they are always lyable to 
danger; nauſeouſneſs and loathing in uſing them,be- 
cauſe their pleaſure is leſs in enjoyment than in ex- 
pectation; and, little as it is, it is always decaying; and 
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aſtly, manifeſt vexation in loſing them; and as ſuch 
oſſes in the preſent ſtate of things are unavoidable, 
ſo the uneaſineſs is always proportionable to the 
love men bear to uncertain vanities; far ſo they 
may be called, though good things in themſelves, 
vhen an immortal ſoul places its happineſs in them. 
n the other hand, temperance enables a man to 
poſſeſs earthly objects without anxiety, by being pre- 
pared to loſe them; to enjoy them without loatbing, 
by uſing them with moderation; to ſeek them with- 
out impatience, and to loſe them without deſpair. 
This the ancient Epicureans were ſo ſenſible of, 
that tho' they were reckoned patrons of vice, be- 
cauſe they placed happineſs in pleaſure, yet they 
made temperance an ingredient of happineſs, be- 
cauſe it gives pleaſure a reliſh. Theſe and many 
other things, ſerve to ſhow that the pleaſures men 
ſeek by a courſe of ſin, may be had, and may be had 
with advantage, in a courſe of duty. 
To this we may add, that there are many ſins, in 
which there is no real pleaſure at all. This is evi- 
dent of thoſe ſins which do not conſiſt in an unlaw- 
ful enjoyment of the creatures, but in a direct af- 
jronting of the Creator. Thus it cannot be alledg- 
ed, without the greateſt abſurdity, as well as impiety, 
that there is any pleaſure annexed to the fins of 
profaneneſs, blaſpheming, mocking religion, cenſur- 
ing God's laws, word or works, or the like ; no per- 
ſon ever pretended,that that common fin of curſing 
and ſwearing had any tendency to promote his 
health, or increaſe his eſtate : the Author of nature 
is infinitely free from annexing any pleaſure to theſe 
unnatural practices: if men have made them in an 
fort pleaſant to themſelves by cuſtom, all that this ar- 
gues is their outragious contempt of God, (for which 
he never gave them any cauſe) which is ſo great, that 
they take pleaſure in expreſſing it. The ſame con- 
ſideration might be applyed, not only to the ſins 
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that are moſt immediately againſt the love of God, 
but alſo to theſe that are moſt immediately againſt 
the love of our neighbours, as hatred, wrath, ma- 
lice, etc., Theſe words or actions by which a man 
wrongs his neighbour's reputation, by backbiting, 
or diſturbs his peace by contention, have no proper 
tendency to promote a man's own peace or repu- 
tation,but the contrary. It is indeed otherwiſe as to 
thoſe ſins by which a man wrongs his neighbour's 
intereſt by injuſtice; but it is as true, that as the plea- 
ſures of intemperance may be had in a greater abun- 
dance in a life of ſobriety ; ſo the profits of injuſtice 
may be had much more ſafely in a life of induſtry : 
nor can any pretend to be under any neceſlity to 
injuſtice ; for if a man be in ſuch a condition (which 
however is very rare)that he can neither get the ne- 
ceſſary means of ſuſtenance by his own induſtry, 
nor by the charity of others, the indulgent laws of 
God make ſome things to be in that caſe juſt and 
lawful, that would not be ſo otherwiſe. 

Theſe things ſerve to prove, that there is no plea- 
ſure in nature peculiar to ſin; it is no leſs certain 
that there is no trouble peculiar to duty: any man 
may fully ſatisfy himſelf of this, by taking a parti- 
cular view of the ſeveral parts of true holineſs. The 
love of God, and of our neighbour, which is the 
fulfilling of the law,is ſo far from having any trouble 
annexed to it, that is the pleaſanteſt diſpolition the 
mind of man is capable of; and is a demonſtration 
of what the apoſtle John teaches us, that God's. 
commandments are not | Ann Many indeed 
" have a ſtrange averſion from theſe duties; par- 
ticularly from the ſerious exercites of the love of 
God, which they avoid, as if it were a diſeaſe: 
but theſe are the. exerciſes of heaven, where no 
trouble can enter, and are real foretaſtes of it, as 
well as preparations for it. The antipathy men have 
to theſe duties, the more it is conlidered the more 
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t will appear unaccountable. No man can pretend, 
hat the love of God tends to impair his health or 
vaſte his fortune, as the love of luſts and idols often · 
imes do. | 
If a man's charity to his neighbour ſometimes. 
mpairs his intereſt, yet it does not ruin but rather 
ends to ſecure it; and it is certain, there never were 
o many impoveriſhed by charity, as have been by 
debauchery and extravagancies, or even by cave - 
ouſneſs, which ſo frequently loſes what it has, by 
rraſping at more. Faith, and relyance on Chriſt Jeſus, 
lo not cauſe ſuch ſhameful diſappointments,as com- 
only flow from relyance on the world and the fleſh, 
To be heavenly-minded does not eat away a man's 
leſh, as worldly anxiety does. Temperance does not 
ad todiſeaſes,nor induſtry to poverty, nor humility 
o contention, nor honeſly to ſhame. Meekneſs and 
indneſs do not make a man pine away, as envy 
ocs ; nor will a man bluſh for being found true to 
is word, and juſt in his dealings. It were eaſy, by 
aking a view of the other duties of a holy life, to 
ew, that not only there is no peculiar trouble in 
hem, but that really in their own nature they have 
o tendency to trouble at all, but rather the con- 
ary, as will be conſidered more directly afterwards. 
There are perhaps only two particular duties, that 
ay be objected, againſt this aſſertion, viz. Repen- 
ance for fin, and ſuffering perſecution for righte- 
w/neſs ſake, when called to it. As to repentance, It 
annot be denyed, but that both ſorrow for ſin, and 
jortifying corruption have ſome trouble and un- 
alineſs in them; but that trouble is neither 
de native fruit of duty and obedience, but of 
, nor is it peculiar to duty, and the pleaſure 
it ſurpaſſes its trouble; the uneaſineſs that is 
repentance, is not the fruit of obedience, but 
ſobedience ; becauſe had mankind continued 
their duty, there worn have been no occaſion 
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for repentance ; nor is the trouble, that is in this 
duty, peculiar to it; for impenitent ſinners have 
conſciences, which, like ſerpents in their breaſts, 
can ſting them, and cauſe more unealineſs often- 
times, than the deepeſt humiliation can give a be- 
lieving penitent, Faithleſs remorſe was far more 
painful to Judas, than godly ſorrow was to Peter. 
There are ſome kinds of melancholy, which human 
nature takes pleaſure in; and ſurely the nobleſ}, 
and moſt rational melancholy in the world is, me- 
lancholy for theſe unworthy actions, by which we 
have loſt the chief perfection of our nature, e MF" 
image of God; by which we have made ſuch unbe- 
coming returns to his infinite kindneſs, and forfeir- 
ed his ineſtimable favour, preſence, and friendſhip; 
no wonder fuch a melancholy, as this, ſhould hare 
ſomething of a ſublime pleaſure in it, ſince it is 
plainly an exerciſe of the love of God : belides, we 
ſhould conſider that that goſpel repentance, which 
we are obliged to, ought to be joined with hope in 
God's mercy through the merits of his Son; and 
hence it is, that by the exerciſe of the love of God, 
and hope in his mercy, (which are the ſources of this 
ſorrow, and the concomitants of it, Ithoſe that have 
moſt experience of it, when they attain to the greateſt 
melting of heart that way, find ſuch ſatisfaction 
that they deſire more of it; their ſin is the cauſe 
of their ſorrowing, which is their duty, and that duty 
gives them pleaſure and comfort: not that it can 
merit it, but that it is a mean of it. 

As to that part of repentance, which conſiſts in 
the mortifying of corruption, neither is the trouble 
of this duty peculiar to it. A wicked man ofttimes 
cannot gratify one corruption without mortifying 
another: the graces of God's ſpirit are linked together 
by a golden chain that cannot be diſſolved; but the W 
corruptions of nature are full of contradictions and 
inconſiſtencies, and make the ſoul that is enſlaved 
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y them a Babel of confuſion. The love of riches, 
he love of honour, and pleaſures, pride, covetouſ- 
eſs, vanity, and luxury, juſtle and interfere in a 
houſand various rencounters. They are juſtly com- 
ared by Solomon to the daughter of the horſe- leech, 
Yrov. 30. 15. Ever crying,“ give, give,” and to the 
rave, that neverſays, © itis enough;” ſo that if 
- ortifyirg our corruptions be unealy, the ſatisfy- 
ng them, is abſolutely impoſſible. 

As to the other duty, viz. Suffering for righte- 
zuſneſs ſake, when called to it; this is neither a juſt. 
bbjcaion againſt the doctrine, nor againſt the 
particular arguments adduced to confirm it. This 
ill appear, by refleting on what was hinted before, 
zamely that we are obliged in juſtice to diſtinguiſh 
arefully between God's actions, and thoſe of his 
reatures; and that the ſame reaſons which prove 
e cannot blame God for our own ſins, prove alſo, 
at we cannot blame him for the ſins of others. 
he reaſons already adduced ſhew that God is in- 
nitely free from the blame of theſe evil inclinati- 
ns in wicked men, that make them perſecute others 
ſho are more righteous than themſelves; and 
erefore it is the height of injuſtice in men to 
ame him for the perſecutions they ſuffer; tho, after 
|, the beſt men know, that they ſuffer infinitely 
s than they deſerve : God is fo far from being 
ie author of perſecutions, that in numberleſs in- 
ances he intirely prevents and hinders them in a 
Ty remarkable manner, and always reſtrains them, 
er-ruling them at the ſame time for the good of 
em that love him. We are not competentjudges 
the reaſons why God does not hinder all as well 
ſome of theſe, or the like fruits of lin; yet this 
ich we may know of many perſecutions by their 
ible effects, that, of all the events in the world, there 
e few, perhaps, by which, religion, that is the true 
tereſt of mankind, has reaped more benefit, con- 
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ſidering how they have been over-ruled by Proꝛi. 
dence, for promoting thoſe very ends, againſt which, 
evil men deſigned them, that is, the propagating and 
confirming of the truth, promoting the power of 
godlineſs, the trial, exerciſe, triumph and ſplen- 
dor of grace in the ſaints of God, which are among 
the brighteſt events that haye adorn'd the theatre of 
the world, and hiſtory of mankind. Beſides all this, it 
is plain, whatever troubles good men may ſuffer for 
the teſtimony of a good conſcience, they are but 
troubles that others ſuffer ofttimes without that 
teſtimony; and therefore theſe troubles are no jul} 
objection againſt holineſs, unleſs we were certain 
to be ſecured from trouble by wickedneſs ; but the 
is ſo falſe, that it is evident God keeps up ſuch or p. 
der in the world, that men ſuffer much oftner by WW: 
ſin, than by duty; and, what with the juſtice of mz 
giſtrates, the ſpecial judgments of Providence, and 
the native effect of ſin; it is certain, that all that 
ſome men have ever ſuffered for righteouſneſs, i 
incomparably leſs than what others have ſuffered for: 
wickedneſs. It may perhaps be objected, that be 
ſides the caſe of perſecution, even in the ordinary 
courſe of things, ſeveral duties of a holy life expo: 
men to various injuries and affronts, as meekne', Mc: 
humility, forgiveneſs, and the like. In anſwer : 
this, we ſhould reflect, That theſe duties are ni 
underſtood, if they be imagined to hinder ſelf :e 
fence ; when duty is practiſed inſtead of being hi o 
drances, they are helps to it; if ſometimes they air 
poſe men tg injuries, the contrary vices are no Pe: 
curity againſt ſuch injuries ; the vain-gJoriousareo g. 
tentimes affronted as well as the humble; and prof i 
oppreſſors have generally far more enemies than tix b 
meek and the juſt. The like may be faid of mai be 
other ſins and duties, when compared together: al mp 
nothing is more certain, than, that as there is no ple ng | 


ſure peculiar to ſin, ſo there is no trouble peculiari 
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uty; and that 2s the pleaſures that may be ſome- 
times had in fin; are pleaſures which have not a 
eceſſary or direct tendency to excite to it, ſo the 
roubles that ſometimes attend holineſs, are troubles 
which holineſs itſelf has no natural tendency to- 
produce. From all which it appears, that as God 
js the author of eternal motives againſt ſin, ſo he is the 
author of no temporal motives to it. | 
It is ſtill a further confirmation of the doctrine, That 
30d has propoſed very rational temporal motives a- 
painſt fin; This will appear by reflecting, that there are 
zen in this liſe innumerable pleaſures peculiar to ho- 
lineſs, and innumerable troubles peculiar to wicked- 
neſs; both thele have been hinted at already: but it is 
proper here to conſider them a little further, tho'itis 
ſcarce poſſible to enumerate and deſeribe them fully, 
he ſubject being in effect ine x hauſtible; it is ſufficient 
o our purpoſe, to take a general view of it. The 
'ord of God tells us that the ways of wiſdom are 
e ways of pleaſantneſ and peace: That Chriſt's yoke 
1 eaſy, and his burthen light : That gladneſt ts ſowen 
for the upright in heart : That the fruits of the 
pirit are love, joy, and peace: That it is the privi- 
edge, and ſhould be the practice of believers to re- 
ace even evermere : That the joy unto which they 
ave acceſs, is a joy unſpeakable, and full of glory: 
al their peace is perfect peace, and a peace that paſ- 
eth all underſtanding : Both the prophets and a- 
poltles imploy the moſt beautiful images in nature to 
palnt to us the greatneſs of theſe joys; as when they 
peak of the oil of joy, garments of praiſe, everlaſt- 
ng joy on their heads; the budding and bloſſoming 
pf theroſe} the time of the ſinging of birds; the joy 
of banquetsand marriage: feaſts; and they repreſent 
be lifeleſs part of the creation as joining in the tri- 
mph of God's people, the mountains and hills break- 
ng forth before them into ſinging, and all the trees 
or the fields clapping their hands; beſides many other 
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bright images, whoſe ſcope is to ſhew, that a life of 
faith and holineſs is the way to the greateſt folil 


Joy here, as well as hereafter. | - 
If many ſincere believers do not attain to all the b 
joys, yet that cannot weaken the foice of the argu. n 
ment in view ; they muſt impute the imperfections 8 
theſe joys tothe weakneſs of their faith and love. | i 
is ſufficient to our purpoſe, that God propoſes ſud «; 
motives to holineſs, as ſhould excite men to higher and 20 
higher advancements in it. It is ceriain, all theo 
- Joys have been attained by ſome good men, and are p 
offered to all; and even thoſe who never felt any of 1 
them, may yet reaſonably be perſuaded of the reality 
of them, by conſidering the nature of faith, and a 0 
the duties of the covenant of grace on the one hand te 
and the promiſes of it on the other. f 
If we conſider the nature and deſign of holineſs; a 
ic is not merely a preparation for happineſs, but au 
an ingredient of it. And it is a very juſt as well p 
common obſervation, That grace is glory in the end ti 
it is an imitation of the diſpoſition and employ men ſc 
of theſe who are already happy, and conſequently} {+ 
has the neareſt reſemblance to their ſtate. Nothing fi 
can be more evident in the nature of the thing, tha a1 
that the true happineſs of the ſoul muſt iucreaſe e. 
proportion to its union to the infinite Source of al 
happineſs and joy. * p. 
Faith in Chriſt has for its object the gladdeſt tidi m 
we can conceive, and the greateſt gift we can deſut tc 
The love of God contemplates infinitely amiable n. 
celleney and beauty, and lays hold on all- ſufficienq th 
The ſincere and gracious love of our neighbour in 
ſo delightful a duty, that all the pleaſures of ſociety v 
which even wicked men enjoy, are founded on ſon o. 
reſemblances of it. Meekneſs, humility and dilev ot 
gagement of mind from the world, give ſugh ſerenioy to 
and tranquillity of ſpirit, as is ineſtimable. Conten ne 
plation is one of the molt valuable enjoyments ar 
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in the world: a great part of holineſs conſiſts in the no- 
bleſt kind of it; all we can know, is either ſomething 
concerning God or hiscreatures; and ſurely the no- 
bleſt view of the latter isin the contemplating of their 
relation to the former ; all of them manifeſt his glory ; 
and therefore if we were accuſtomed to conſider them 
in that light, whatever way weturned our view, every 
ſenſible object might be matter of ſpiritual joy. To 
all which we may add, that the well grounded hope 
of eternal happineſs, if duly improved, is a greater 
preſent pleaſure than any earthly enjoyment what- 
ſoever. 

If we conſider, on the other hand, the promiſes 
of the covenant of grace, it is plain that God promiſes 
to his people, not only future happineſs, but alſo pre- 
ſent peace, pardon of ſin, ſtrength, to perform duty, 
acceptance of it, communion with himſelf, comfort 
under affliction, returns of prayer; and which com- 
prehends numberleſs bleſſings, that he will make all 


things work together for their good, and let nothing 


ſeparate them from his love. Theſe are the pre- 
ſent encouragements God propoſeth to duty; and 
ſurely, they are incomparably more important than 
any other motives which the devil or wicked men 
can offer againſt it. 

Let us take a ſhort view, in the next place, of the 
preſent troubles that natively How from wickednels, 
many of which are peculiar toit; this will ſerve 
to vindicate God's holineſs, and to ſhew his good- 
nels in the frame of our nature in contriving it lo, 
that theſe things that are contrary to our greatelt 
Intereſt ſhould be at the ſame time inconſiſtent 
with our preſent eaſe ; which is ſurely a very rati- 
onal motive to avoid them ; perhaps indeed many 
of theſe unealineſles that attend ſin may be the ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary conſequences of it. Thus it is 
necellary in the nature of the thing, that deſires 
and pailions that cannot be fully ſatistied, ſhould be 
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exceedingly tormenting; but it is no leſs certain, 
that many of the troubles that are inſeparable from 
fin, are not fo properly owtng to the neceſſity of 
the thing, as to a-good and wiſe contrivance for 
making it more hateful to us. 

The two great ſources of our ſinful actions, 
are unruly deſires and bitter paſſions; and they are 
the great ſources of our troubles as well as our ſins, 
As to the former, it was obſerved already, how they 
intangle mens minds almoſt in a'conſtant train of 
perplexities and diſquiet, painful impatience, ſuper. 
ſluous toil, anxiety, loathing, grief and vexation, 
Bitter and malicious paſſions are no better, but ra- 
ther worſe; they tend to make us enemies to our 
fellow- creatures, and make them fo to us; and are 
the greateſt enemies of all themſelves. When they 
exert themſelves with vigour, they are like furious 
ſtorms and tempeſts, filling the ſoul with diſorder 
and confuſion, and making it like troubled waters, 
when they cannot reſt: when they cannot be ſatis- N 
fied, they frequently rack and harraſs mens breaſts et 
with pains that cannot be deſcribed, and that ſome- 
times with ſuch violence, as unhinges the frame of 
their nature, and ruins ſoul and body at once. 
When they are gratify'd, and obtain their end, if rc 
it gives any joy, it is but the joy of devils, and ſuch 
pleaſure as is in hell, that is to fay, pleaſure in ti! 
the miſery of others: Inſtead of that, oftentimes 
they have been obſerved to turn to a thouſand me- Neo 
lancholy wiſhes, that they had been reſtrained : fome- WW: 
times one paſſionate word or action proves the be- 
ginning of a long chain of confuſion, ſtrife, eonten - tei 
tion, and all the other wormwood that imbitters hu- lik 
man life; which would be vaſtly more tolerable 
and pleaſant than itis,notwithſtanding all its other dil: 
aſters, were it not for thoſe furies in mens own 
breaſts, which not only lead them to miſery, but 
anticipate it, and torment them before the time. 
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It would be too long toenumerateevenalſtheremak- 
able preſent diſadvantagesthatatte nd wickednefs;fuch: 
as comfortleſs affliction, and unſatisfying proſperity, 
diſmal fears of death, and confounding fore-thonghts: 
of judgment and eternity, (which will be ſometimes: 
ſo importunate as to force their way through all the- 
amuſements and diverſions that are made uſe of to- 
keep them out) remorſe of conſcience, which is a. 
refined ſort of pain, when the blood of ſprinkling is. 
not applyed for curing it. Every vice ſeems to have 
ſome way of puniſhing itſelf: Pride makes every af- 
front almoſt a torment ; Envy hinders a. man from 
reliſhing his own enjoyment, till he ſee his neighbour's; 
miſery ; Impiety makes thoſe thoughts and diſcourſes; 
of God (which otherwiſe would be raviſhing) to be: / 
uneaſy and perplexing. While men entertain ſuchr 
plagues in their ſouls, it is of little importance to» 
their peace and happineſs, that all is right without, 
when all is wrong within: In the midſt of magnifi- 
cent buildings, ſumptuous feaſts, gay cloathing and] 
all the other fantaſtick pageantry he can deſire, the 
ſlave of ſin is ſtill but a painted ſepulchre, outward- 
ly bright and beautiful, inwardly full of filth and! 
rottenneſs. From all which it is evident, that God is ſo» 
far from being the author even of any temporal mo- 
tives to ſin, that he has ordered matters ſo, that the 
rational motives againſt it, even in this life, are in- 
comparably ſuperior to any that can be adduced. fon 
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e. It, 

e· Beſide the troubles annexed to ſin, whoſe proper 
n- tendency is certainly to reſtrain it, we may obſerve: 
u- WW ikewile ſeveral principles God has implanted inward-- 
le in the frame of our nature, and-ſeveral things he 


as eſtabliſhed in the order of providence, that have: 

a very native tendency to the ſame good end, andl 

numberleſs inſtances are effectual that way. Thus, 

is God, that has given us the faculty of reaſon, by 

hich no doubt men avoid many ſinful aQtions;;and}, 
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if they improved it right, would hate every ſin. We are 
obliged in juſtice to thank God for giving us that 
faculty, and to blame our ſins, and not him, for our 
voluntary abuſe or neglect of it. If a poor man 
receive a thouſand talents in a gift, every body will 
own that he is obliged to acknowledge his benefac- 
tor for all the good things he purchaſes by that 
money, and to blame himſelf only, if he milimprove; 
and ſquanders away any part of it. And indeed, if we 
enquire narrowly into the nature of ſin, we thall find, 
that every lin is an abuſe of ſome good gift that God 
has given us, which isin itſelf good, and might have 
been improved to excellent purpoles. 

It is God that has implanted in men that natural 
conſcience, which is, as it were, God's lieutenant or 
deputy in the foul, and which gives ſuch an indeli- 
ble ſenſe of the difference between moral good and 
evil; that they who cheriſh ſin moſt in themſelves, 
cannot oftentimes but hate it in others, ſothat a man 
abhors his own corruptions when he ſces them in 
his neareſt friends, or in the child of his boſom, 
Thus they who are moſt addicted to pride, opprel- 
ſion, treachery, or ingratitude, do frequently con- 
demn theſe. when practiſed by others; and tho” this 
natural conſcience is far from hindering every lin, 

et certainly it hinders and reſtrains a great many. 

t is a principal means of hindering the world from 
running into a chaos; and all its good influence 
that way is owing to God, | 

Further ; God has implanted in us that thirſt after 
compleat happineſs, which is the ſpring of mens 
actions; and ſince the above-mentioned faculty ol 
reaſon ſhows where that thirſt may be ſatisfied, the 
direct tendency of both, if duly improved, would 
be to lead the ſoul to the eternal fountain of all 
good. God has alſo planted in us ſeveral princt 
ples which ſhould tend to promote our love to him 
and his creatures; as for inſtance, that delight in th 
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contemplation of things that are moſt perfect and 
excellent in their kind, which, if duly improved, 
would excite us to the contemplation of God's 
perfections that are unchangeable and infinite. As to 
the love of our neighbours, there is that ſympathy 
in human nature, which makes a may in ſome degree, 
feel the miſeries of others, when he fees them, un- 
leſs he has acquired ſuch an unnatural temper of 
mind, as is no ſmall degree of miſery itſelf; beſide 
this, God has laid a very rational foundation for 
Univerſal Friendſhip, by making all mankind ſpring 
from one family, ſo that they are all united by the 
yes of blood- relation: he has taken care alſo to 
cement them by their very neceſſities; for it is plain, 
that of all earthly creatures men have moſt need of 
mutual help, and of ſociety, in order to their ſubſiſt- 
ence and comfort. | 

In the order of providence, God has ſo contrived 
things, that moſt kinds of wickedneſs are ge- 
nerally attended with preſent ontward ſhame and 
punithment. Of all theſe that practiſe the greateſt 
wickedneſs, few dare openly defend it; they rather 
take all precautions to hide it; hence the apoſtle 
judged it proper to recommend to chriſtians living a- 
mong heathens, Whatſoever things were lvely, 
whatſoever things were of good repert ; And hence 
alio it is, that when men are perſecuted really for 
righteouſneſs ſake, they muſt firſt be branded with 
wickedneſs, and generally ealumny muſt pave the way 
for perſecution. To all this we may add, Fhat the 
divine ordinance of magiſtracy is plainly owing to 
the ſpecial wiſdom and goodneſs of providence, and 
it is certainly every where in numberleſs inſtances 
an effectual terror to evil doers. 

Beſide all theſe reſtraints that God has laĩd upon 
lin by the preſent ſhame and puniſhment that ſo 
frequently attends it, he has laid other very 


powerful reſtaints upon it, * the ſhortueſs and in- 
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{ignificancy of all the pleaſures that can be had by it: 
this appears from the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of 
human life ; but it is not the uncertainty of life only 
that makes the pleaſures of it uncertain ; for tho' we 
were never ſo ſure of life, that cannot ſecure us of 


the enjoyments of it; they are liable to a thouſand 


dangers, which all the precautions human prudence 


can ſuggeſt, are not capable always to prevent. If 


we conſider, that all the pleaſures in fin, are pleaſures 
which we are ſure to part with at death, and are 
not ſure to retain till then; that let men idolize 
them never ſo much, the pleaſure of them at its 
deight is very inconſiderable, and, little as it is, na- 
turally decaying ; that the purſuit of them is attend- 
ed with much toil, and the enjoyment of them 
with much trouble; it is plain, that, when for the 
fake of ſuch decaying, uncertain, toylſome, trouble- 
ſome vanities, men offend God, they may be ſaid, 
in a very proper ſenſe, To offend him without cauſe. 
But what deſerves our particular conſideration on this 
fubject, is the ſhortneſs of life: men are oftentimes 
very inconſiſtent, with themſelves in their peeviſh 
complaints about it ; ſometimes they ſeem to grudge 
that it. is toe ſhort for the great buſineſs of it, and 
yet live as if they thought it too long for that buſi- 
wels, ſince they delay it to the end of it: it is plain, if 
Que preſent life were much longer, future rewards 
and puniſhments, by being more diſtant, would have 
probably weaker influence: ſo it was before the 


Flood, and the event was anſwerable: but as matters 


are ordered at preſent, the pleaſures of ſin, and 
troubles of duty are ſo uncertain and ſhort- lived, 
that it is unaccountable how rational creatures are 
ſeduced to wickedneſs for obtaining the one, ot 
avoiding the other. 

To all this we may add, That mankind have na- 
tarally ſome ſenſe of juſtice and gratitude, as well 
of intereſt ; and heſides the motiyes-in- point of is: 
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tereſt, God has given the greateſt motives in point 


of juſtice and gratitude, to excite us to duty, and 


reſtrain us from lin : reaſon teaches us, that, as we 
ſhould do juſtice to all, by giving them their own; 
it is to God we owe ourſelves, and all we have. He 
has manifeſted to us in his works and word ſuch 
glorious perfections as in juſtice deſerve the higheſt 
eſteem, and particularly ſuch goodneſs as deſerves the 
profoundelt gratitude ; his long-ſuffering and abun- 
dant gooanels in providence, conſtantly returning 
good for evil, has the moſt rational tendency ima- 
ginable to melt our hearts with ſorrow for ſin, and 
to kindle in us the greateſt indignation againſt it. 
But nothing can have a more powerful tendency this 
way, than his myſterious mercy in the work of 
redemption, the love of God in Chriſt who 
died for us; and, after that bleſſed redemption is 
wrought for us, the tenderneſs and earneſtneis with 
which God, in a manner, preſſes it upon us in his 
word, makes it unaccountadle in thoſe who have 
that word, to give way to theſe unworthy thoughts 
of God, which the text rebukes: he not on- 
ly freely offers us that redemption, but earneſtly 
importunes us to embrace it; bewails our unwil- 
lingneſs, ſtretches out his hands to vs all day; lands 
knocking at the door of our hearts; condeſcends to 
reaſon with us, that tho' our ſins be as crimſon and 
ſcarlet, yet he can make them to be as wool and as 
ſnow ; expoſtulates with us as an affectionate father 
with undutiful children, why we ſpend our money 
for that which is not bread ; draws us with cords of 
men, and bands of love; ſwears to us he does not 


delight in the death of a ſinner; argues the caſe 


with us, wherein we can bear witneſs againſt him, 
why we ſhould periſh and why we will not come to 
him that we may have life; befeeches us to be re- 
conciled to him; and promiſes, if we conſent, that he 


will keep us as a ſeal on. his hand, count us as his own 
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jewels, and keep us as the apple of his eye. Surely 
thele and the like expreſſions of infinite condeſcen. 
lion, have the moſt native tendency poliible to dil: 
ſuade men from offending God, and ruining them- 
ſelves. This is plainly the delign of them, and, on 
many accounts, is the happieſt effect of them; and 
whatever uſe men make of them, theſe manifeſtations 
God gives of himſelf in his word, with the other ma- 
nifeſtations of himſelf in his works, make conjunc- 
tly a compleat proof of the apolile' s doctrine, and 
ſhew, that God can take heaven and earth to wit- 
neſs that he is infinitely free from the blame of mens 
ſin and miſery; that if they periſh, the blood of 
their ſouls muſt be upon themſelves, and that their 
ruin is the fruit of their own doings,and not of his, 
After inſiſting ſo much in propoling the evidences 
of the doctrine, it will be the eaſier to apply them 
for anſwering the objections againſt it, which are 
drawn either from God's decrees,or his providence : 
the reaſons that vindicate the latter do at the ſame 
time vindicate the former; and therefore the former 
needs not much. be inſiſted on: it is plain, that if 
God does not actually tempt men by his providence 
in time,he never decreed to do it from eternity ; the 
ſcriptures make, and all found Chriſtians believe, a 
difference, betwixt what God decreed to do himlelf, 
and what he decreed to permit in others; and tho? 
reaſons of both may be unknown yet we are obliged 
in reaſon to believe they are not unjuſt ; not only 
the reaſons of God's decrees, but his decrees them- 
ſelves are unknown till the event diſcover them ; 
and ſurely it is the wildeſt abſurdity for men 
to alledge that they are tempted by things they 
know nothing about. God in his decrees laid down 
meaſures for hindring innumerable ſins, which 
would otherwiſe have happened, were it not for 
the reſtraints of his providence and his grace: ſo 


that if his decrees ſhould be conſidered on this 
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ſubject at all, we ſhould conſider, that his decrees, as 
executed by his providence, are not the cauſe of ſin, 
but the cauſe why there is not vaſtly more wicked- 
neſs in the world than there is, and why the wick- 
edueſs that is in the world is ſo much reſtrained,and 
kept within ſuch bounds, and over-ruled for ſuch 
good ends. 

As to objections drawn from providence, the moſt 
remarkable of them that are found either in the 
writings of Libertines, or that great ſource of Li- 
bertinilm, the ſuggeſtions of natural corruption, 
are perhaps theſe, Fir/t, That it is God himſelf, 
who has endowed the creatures with that goodnels 
and pleaſure, that inclines us co idolize them ; That 
he has implanted in us delires after them, and yet 
has made laws contrary to thole deſires, as if we had 
laws given us one way, and delires another way ; 
That theſe tempting objects continue pleaſant and 
delightful, even when abuſed by wicked men in the 
purluit or enjoyment of them; and laſtly, that we 
are placed in ſuch circumſtances, that they ſurround 
us on ell hands, and make continual impreſſion 
on our ſenſes. | 

As to the firſt ſuggeſtion, That it is God that has 
made theſe objects (and made them ſo pleaſant) which 
tempt us to lin, or, to expreſs the thing truly, which 
ve pervert into an occaſion of fin; this is ſo far from 
being a juſt reflexion on God, or an excuſe for us, that 
it is the very reverſe. This is the thing that teſtities 
God's goodneſs to us, that he has given us ſo many 
good creatures to enjoy, which are both uſeful and 
delightful to us, and therefore ſhbuld excite us, 
not to ſin againſt him, but to love and obey him ; 
and this is the very thing that ſhews our inexcuſable 
folly and ingratitude, that the objects we prefer to 
God, are his own creatures, and the things, for the 
lake of which we offend him, his own gift. 
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It is not the true worth and real goodneſs that 
God has put in the creatures that is to be blamed 
for our preferring them to the Creator, but a falſe 
and imaginary worth we feign in them our ſelves, 
It is lawful, yea it is our duty, to have a true eſteem 
and value for God's creatures, as they are manifeſ. 
tations of his glory, or fruits of his bounty; ſin 
does not conſil in valuing the creatures, but in o. 
vervaluing them. The former ſhews a man's eſteem 
of the author of them; it is the latter that makes 
us neglect him. If we loved the creatures only in 
roportion to their real worth, there would be no 
irregularity or diſorder, conſequently no fin in it. 
It would be the perfection of our nature, if all our 
defires bore a true proportion to their objects; ſin 
breaks that proportion; it imagines a kind of all- 
ſufficiency or independency in the creatures ; this 
is the moſt chimerical imagination in the world, and 
it is the great cauſe of all our folly : it is plain it isa 
creature of our own ; God's works cannot be blam- 
ed for it ; their true worth is not the cauſe of our 
falſe eſteem, nor czn it be made an excuſe for it, 
All the creatures declare their own inſufficiency 
with the cleareſt evidence; they direct us to their 
Author, and acknowledge their abſolute dependence 
upon him. ; 
If men therefore are deceived in this matter, it is 
becauſe they impoſe upon themſelves ; their error is 
wholly inexcuſable. Every practical error indeed 
is ſo, becauſe it is voluntary. A man may be 
paſlive in believing the truth ;. irreſiſtible evidence 
may force his aſſent to it. Falſhood is incapable of 
ſuch evidence; it is impoſſible that the devil or 
any external cauſe whatſoever, can force an error 
on a creature endowed with reaſon ;. but there is a. 
peculiarity in this error we are ſpeaking of,tho* a man 
ſhould pretend ſome ſmall ſhadow of reaſon for o- 


ther miſtakes, he can pretend none for this, that 
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God's wo ks ſhould be preferred to himſelf, the 
ſtream to the feuntain, the ſhadow to the ſub- 
ſtance. Though there might be ſome colour of 
excuſe for falſly preferring one creature to another, 
ſurely there can be none for preferring any creature 
to God. 

If any thing be ſelf-evident that ſome call in 
queſtion, or ſeem by their actions to do fo, ſure- 
ly this is ſelf-evident, that God is our chief, yea in- 
deed our only true happineſs. Want of conlide- 
ration cannot be alledged to excuſe or extenuate a 
man's miſtake about this. Indeed men cannot con- 
ſider all things, and therefore may be ignorant or 
miſtaken about ſome things without danger ; but 
there is one inquiry which no man can excuſe. him- 
ſelf for neglecting, though he ſhould neglect every 
thing elſe, and that is, to enquire wherein his chief 
happineſs lyes, and which is the true way to it; 
and ſuch a neglect is the more inexcuſable, becauſe 
that enquiry — requires any pains, nor is there 
the leaſt occaſion for demur about it, the thing be · 
ing ſo plain, that He only who gave us being, can 
give us happineſs. 

If the odjection propoſed, be enforced by aſking 
the reaſons of that goodneſs and pleaſure that is in 
the creatures, which though it ſhould not excuſe our 
ſin, yet is abuſed at leaſt into an occaſion of ſin. 
Tho' we are not fit judges of the reaſons of God's 
actions, yet we may know enough about this, not 
only for vindicating his holineſs, but alſo for ex- 
tolling his goodneſs: for what can be more agree- 
able to that divine perfection, than that he who is 
perfectly good himſelf, ſnould have made his works 
all very good likewiſe? that the workmanſhip might 
be worthy of the workman, and that the effects 
might not diſparage the cauſe. Nothing can be 
more abſurd, than to pretend, that it would have 
been agreeable to God's goodneſs to have made evil 
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works himſelf, to prevent the evil works of hi 
creatures, The brighteſt manifeſtations of God) 
glory have been made occaſions of diſhonourin 
him; but ſurely none will ſay, that it had been 
better theſe manifeſtations had not been made, leſt 
they ſhould be abuſed ; that God's glory had not 
been ſo diſplayed, leſt ſome ſhould have made it an 
occaſion of offending him: that is, that we had 
wanted thoſe things chat are really means and mo- 
tires of adoring God, leſt fome ſhould abuſe them 
(contrary to their natural tendency) into occaſions 
of deſpiſing him. The old heathens took occaj;- 
on from the viſible glory, beauty and ulefulneſs of 
the ſun, moon and ſtars, to worſhip them ; hoy 
abſurd would it be to cenſure the Author of nature, 
for endowing theſe creatures, with ſuch beauty and 
uſefulneſs, becauſe it was abuſed. Many curious 
perſons have taken occaſion from the regularity, 
order, and deep contrivance that is in God's works, 
to imploy their minds wholly in amuſing ſpeculati- 
ons and inquiries into nature, without regarding its 
Author: but ſurely that cannot reflect upon him 
for forming his works, with ſuch regularity and 
harmony,that the very contemplation of them gives 
delight. Let us conſider the native conſequences 
of it, if matters had been ordered otherwile, if in- 
ſtead of all that beauty and delight that is in the 
creatures, they had been made unpleaſant, deform- 
ed, and uſeleſs : let us reflect, that the love and el- 
teem of God, is a principal part of holineſs, and 
then conſider whether it would have been a greater 
mean or motive to love and eſteem the Author of 
theſe works, that he works themſelves were unwor- 
thy of love or eſteem ; or whether there would have 
been any incitements and materials for prailing the 
cauſe in the effects not deſerving praiſe. 

In conſidering the actions either of God or good 
men, we ſhould diltioguith between two very dit- 
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ferent ſorts of conſequences that may follow upon 
them. | | 
1/?, Their true and proper effects for whieh 
they are deſigned, and which they have a native 
tendency to produce, and 240% thoſe indirect con- 
ſequences that may follow on them, not through 
any tendency in the good actions themſelves to theſe 
evil conſequences, but through the perverſe diſpoſi- 
tions of others: in this laſt ſenſe, very bad conſe- 
quences may follow upon the very beſt actions; but 
the latter can no- wiſe be blamed as the cauſe of the 
former: when a good man is about to do an excel- 
lent and uſeful ation, he may foreſee that ſome 
envious perſon will take occaſion from that, to be 
guilty of ſlander, backbiting, and perhaps worſe, 
and that others will be very ungrateful for the good 
he does; but he can neither be blamed for that, nor 
ought he to forbear his duty to prevent their fins. 
No man is obliged to do evil, or to forbear what 
is abſolutely good, in order to prevent the evil of 
others; that would indeed be doing evil, that good 
might come of it. A man of a wicked diſpoliti- 
on may take occaſion from the beſt action to do 
things directly contrary to the nature of that action, 
and to its native tengency, and proper effects. 
Toapply theſe things to the preſent caſe; the direct 
tendency of all the goodneſs and pleaſure with which 
God has endowed the creatures, is to manifeſt his be- 
ing. and glorious perfections, particularly his goodneſs 
and all- ſuſficiency, and our abſolute dependence on 
him, and to make us long for the enjoyment of bimſelf 
the fountain, when there is ſo much goodneſs even 
in the ſtreams that flow from him: accordingly God's 
actions produce theſe their true and proper good 
effects in numberleſs multitudes of holy creatures, 
angels and ſaints. Theſe ſame works of God, from 
which wicked men take occaſion to neglect him, are 
to all holy creatures means and motives of love, eſ- 
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teem, adoration, praiſe and thankſgiving;relyance on 
him, and deſire of union to him: light is not more 
oppolite to darkneſs, than theſe native effects of 
God's works are to the unnatural evil uſes, that 
wicked men make of them; they make the effectz 
of his power occaſions of deſpiſing him; the evi. 
dences of his all- ſufficiency occaſions of alienating 
their defires from him. And, which is the moſt monſ- 
trous abuſe imaginable, as was before obſerved, they 
make his benefits occaſions of ingrititude. 

It was proved already, that the pleaſures of ſenſe 
are evidences of God's goodneſs, becauſe they are 
means of preſerving mankind ; but there is a wiſe 
temperament in this, which ſerves both to illuſtrate 
the doctrine, and to refute the objections in view. 
It is God's goodneſs, that theſe objects being fo uſe- 
ful, are fo pleaſant as they are; it is God's goodneſs 
likewiſe that they are not more pleaſant ; it is dan- 
gerous to exceed in them; ſnch exceſs trends not 
only to divert the thoughts, but to alienate the mind 
from the higher objects, to which theſe inferior 
things ſhould lead us; for preventing that exceſs 
it is wiſely ordered, that theſe pleaſures are neither 
too numerous, nor too violent, nor durable: it is 
otherwiſe with fpiritual and intellectual enjoy- 
ments; theſe tend directly to the perfection of our 

uls, whereas the former are but for the ſubſiſ- 
tence of our bodies. Intellectual enjoyments have 
fomething in their nature that is immortal, like the 
foul ; but ſenſible pleaſures are made fleeting and 
ſhort-lived; becauſe, however innocent in themſelves, 
they are dangerous when exceeded in: it is buta 
ſmall part of life they can fill up, and, when idoliz- 
ed, they decay by uſe, and cloy by repetition. Things 
are ſo well adjuſted, that there is juſt ſo much plea: 
ſure in theſe objects, as may effectually excite 
men to uſe them, and fo little, as ſhould in all rea- 
fon hinder them from abuſing them. 
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Theſe ſame conſiderations ſerve alſo toKfate the 
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re ſecond objection that was mentioned, v:z. That theſe 
of objects which are the occaſions of fin, are not only 
at made pleaſant but neceſſary to us, and that there 
t; are deſires after them implanted in our nature. 
ji This objection carries its anſwer in its boſom, (tho 
9 through mens ſtupidity it does harm. ). If theſe ob- 


jects are neceſſary to us, that itſelf ſhows that the 
uſe of them is lawful, and the juſt and natural de- 
fire of them innocent. God has only implanted in 
men deſires towards what is their duty, that is, ſelf- 
preſervation ; but if mens wickedneſs abuſeth the 
means of their preſervation into occaſions of their 
ruin, even the heathens could obſerve that this is livin 
contrary to nature; beſides, it is obvious, that G 
has ſo ordered matters that it is a very little that 
ſatisfies nature, and when that good end is obtained, 
deſire ceaſes. Thus it is with hunger and thirſt 
for inſtance, when one has raken what is ſufficient 
for health and nouriſhment. It is otherwiſe indeed 
with men, who have contracted evil habits, by being 
accuſtomed to exceſs ; but theſe habits are not na- 
tural, but acquired; and we ſhould diſlinguiſh be- 
tween theſe inclinations implanted in us by God, 
and thoſe that are contracted by ourſelves. 
If it be aſked, Why theſe objects are made neceſ- 
ſary to us? This queſtion is as much out of the 
way, as to aſk why the world was made, or men 
made to inhabit it. The prophet Iſaiah ſeems to 
intimate, that to have made the earth uninhabi- 
ted, would have been a making of it in vain; 
Ifa. xlv. 18. Thus ſaith the Lord God himſelf, that 
formed the earth, and made it he created it 
not in vain, he formed it to be inhabited. It is hard 
to conceive, how it could properly be reckoned in- 
habited, if no creatures reſided in it but pure ſpirits ; 
ſurely it is no reflexion on the Creator, that he has 
made ſuch a world as this lower world is, or that ha- 
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| ving made it ſo beautiful and glorious as it is, that he & 
| has not left it to be a deſolate wilderneſs ; and then Na 
it is eaſy to conceive, that according to the beſt or- ” 
der of nature, and the beſt-contrived laws to govern a 
þ it, ſuch inhabitants conſiſting of body as well as ſpi- 
| rit, could not ſubſiſt, without being conſtantly re- 
cruited with the means of life and nouriſhment. If 
it were not for that, the viſible world would be th: 
comparatively uſeleſs; if it were no way ſubſervient 
to the preſervation and ſubſiſtence of its inhabitants, 
there would not be that beautifvl connexion that = 
is now between the viſible and inviſible world, mak- 
ing things void of life and reaſon uſeful to creatures 
endowed with both. 
To this we may add, that our natural neceſſities, 
when duly conſidered, are arguments of God's good- 
neſs, becauſe, in their proper tendency, they are an- 
tidotes againſt fin, and helps to duty. Their pro- 
per tendency is to give us an impreſſion of our own 
natural emptineſs, God's all-ſufficiency, and our de- 
pendency upon him, from whom we need ſo many 
things, with which he furniſheth us fo bountifully ; 
by this means, not leaving himſelf without witneſs, 
as Paul reaſoned with the people of Lyſtra in the 
forecited place, Acts xiv. 17. Belides it is uſeful 
to reflect here on what was hinted before, that hu- 
man neceſlities are an excellent cement of human 50 
ſocieties, and the many uſeful and beautiful relati- 
ons comprehended in them; they lay alſo a founda- 
tion for the exerciſe of innumerable virtues and 59 
graces, which otherwiſe could not be exerciſed in ſo 
remarkable a manner, fo@making mens graces and 
ood works ſhine before the world, to the glory of 
God. Matth. v. 16. And ſince the image of God 
drawn on the ſoul of a creature is the nobleſt work- 
manſhipin the creation, it ſhould not be thought im- 
proper that it have occaſions of ſhining in all its 
ſplendor, for the honour of its Author. Were 
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not for mens natural neceſſities, they would not 
have theſe excellent opportunities, that now they 
enjoy. of ſhewing either their love to God, by ſaerifi- 
ing intereſt to duty, when they bappen to interfere; 

or their love to their neighbours, by acts of charity, 
pity and compaſſion, bounty, generoſity, and ther 
like; or temperance, ſobriety, and other duties 
that relate more immediately to the management 
of themſelves. Theſe neceſſities are alſo the foun- 
dation of all that beautiful variety of ſtations 
and imployments, which, together with other ex- 
ellent uſes, ſerve to keep men from idleneſs and 
nativity, than which, experience ſhews nothing is 
ore hurtful, Men pretend. indeed ofttimes, that 
their labours are hinderances of their duties ; but 
experience ſhews that generally theſe who have 
molt time, are not the perſons who make the beſt - 
uſe of it. So that man's eating his bread with the 
ſweat of his brow, is ſuch a puniſhment of ſin, 
as is at the ſame time an excellent reſtraint up- 
on it. 

From all which it appears, that by the deſires, God 
hath implanted in us, and the objects he has made 
neceſſary to us, he does not tempt us to fin, but 
excite us to duty ; and that theſe things which are 
made occaſions of evil,are really neceſſary means of 
good ; and that tho' they are unnaturally perverted 

by bad men, vet their natural tendency is the exerciſe - 
and triumph of many graces and virtues. God's 
goodneſs in this matter is the more evident, the more 

it is enquired into; he has implanted in us deſires af- 
ter things uſeful and neceſſary, but none after thoſe 
things that are uſeleſs or hurtful, as was hinted before: | 
no ſuperfluous deſires are natural, theſe are acquir- | 
ed by men themſclves,. and oftentimes improven to 
the prejudice of theſe deſires that are juſt and na- 
tural: and, upon the whole,the uſe we ſhould make 
df theſe reflexions is certainly an humble acknow- 
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ledgment of our own emptineſs, and of God's all. 
ſafficient goodneſs, 

After what is ſaid about our natural deſires, it is 
ealy to anſwer the objections about God's making 
laws againſt them ; itis only againſt exceſs in them, 
and that excels is graciouſly forbidden by God, ſince 
it is ſo hurtful to us: it would be ſo, whether he 
had forbid it, or not. Exceſſive love of earthly ob- 
jets was ſhown before to be the chief ſource of 
earthly trouble; it is in its nature hurtful to our 
ſouls and bodies, and makes us hurtful to others; 
to our ſouls,by alienating them from our chief good, 
and only happineſs; to our bodies, by the natural 
fruit of intemperance, anxiety and exceſſive toil; 


and to our neighbours, by tempting us to injuſtice, VC 
oppreſſion and ſtrife, and by hindering from charity d 
and beneficence. | al 


It is the very nature of wiſdom, not to love any 
obje above its real worth : this is what God's law 


requires of us; and ſurely nothing can be more ne- id 
ceſſary, or more reaſonable ; it is the way to that Inc 
true enjoyment of the creatures, which is both moſt hi: 
for the honour of God, and our good : and the al- dla 
lowances, which it was ſhown his law makes for caſes ar 
of abſolute neceſlity, prove that there is a perfect MiWilc 


harmony betwixt his precepts, as he is the law- giver of 
of the world, and his works, as he is the Author of hat 
nature. 

As to the next objection, viz. That earthly objects Min ſ 


continue pleaſant, even when abuſed by ſin; it is hei 
plain it could not be otherwiſe, unleſs God would nal 
deſtroy the nature of his own creatures at every OC 
time when men abuſe them. Ir iseaſy to conceive, Nou. 


that God may have infinitely wiſe reaſons for not 
taking ſuch meaſures; for not overturning theſe laws 
of his which govern nature, at every time when men bie 
violate theſe laws which ſhould govern their actions; ou 
for not breaking the perfect order of his own works, ece 
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 hoenever men are guilty of any diſorder in theirs. 
_— if we — God's abſolute power, he 
ould (for example) turn the moſt wholſome food 
ato poiſon, when ĩt is ſinfully procured or enjoyed. 
Zur beſides the reaſons God has for not changing 
he eſtabliſhed order of nature; it is evident that 
uch outward miracles would not prevent inward 
giſorderly inclination, in which fin and corruption 
hiefly conſiſts ; they would not hinder that immo- 
lerate love of the creatures, which is not reſtrained 
by other motives, but they would hinder indeed 
he trial and exerciſe of graces and virtues by which 
he moderate love of theſe objects promote the glo- 
y of God, and the good of men, It is plain there 
vould not be ſo much virtue in juſtice, if there be no 
advantage by injuſlice ; that is to ſay, preſent ad- 
antage ; for the reſt, taking in all conſiderations, it 
vas (hown already, that God has ordered matlers fo, 
hat the motives of true profitsand pleaſure are on the 
ide of holineſs and righteouſneſs, both as to this life 
ind the next. And, in a word, not to inſiſt longer on 
his objection, it is plain it cannot be urged without 
dlaming providence for not working miracles con- 
antly to prevent fin ; whereas the deſign of this 
Wiſcourſe is not to ſhew the reaſons why God does 
ot infallibly hinder men from all ſin, but to ſhew 
hat he does not tempt them to any. 
As to the laſt objection, viz. That we are placed 
n ſuch circumſtances, that we are ſurrounded with 
heſe tempting objects on all hands, and that they 
make continual impreſſion on our ſenſes. It is true, 
od has placed us in ſuchcircumſtances; he has ſur- 
ounded us with theſe objects, but he has made theſe 
bbjeCts all very good; it is we ourſelves that make 
2m temptations to evil; any truth that is in the 
bjeftion amounts only to this, and it is thus it 
ould be-ex „God has furrounded us with 
ecellary and uſeful objects, diſplaying his glory, 
C OY 
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and contributing to our ſubſiſtence. He has fur. 
rounded us on all hands with the fruits of his bous. 
ty, and effects of his power; he has endowed us wit 
ſenſes ſuitable to theſe objects to ſee his glory i 
them all, and to apply ſeveral of them to varioy 
good uſes, which are motives to love him, and mz 
terials for contemplating and adoring him. Ther: 
is nothing in all this, but what is really ground 
praiſe, and not of cenſure; it would be the wilde 
extravagance for men to complain either that the 
uſeful objects, are not wholly removed, or that the 
themſelves are not deprived of the ſenſes by which 
they perceive them, and make uſe of them. If th 
objection had any force, it would be againſt peo 
pling of this world at all; which was conſidered il 
ready. No doubt indeed heaven is an 'incomparz 
bly better place; but that cannot reflect on Gol 
for not making all the reſt of the creation a wilder 
neſs; if we embraced the terms on which heaven ih 
offered, ſurely our abſence from it is not ſo log ee 
that we have very much reaſon to repine at it. The 
time of our life of faith, and ſtate of triol is not þ 
very tedious. On other occaſions men are mor 
ready to complain, their time among the ſcnibb 0 
objects of this lower world is rather too ſtort ; the 
who are of a different diſpoſition, and with ub 
miſſion to God, long to be among higher obje ee. 
and are weary of earthly things, are the perſo ue 
who are in leaſt danger of neglecting the forma in 
or abuſing the latter; as all are obliged to conſic ed 
that the true uſe and tendency of the one, is to lex 
us up to the other. And fince “ The invili 
things of God may be clearly ſeen in all the viſibk 
creatures, theſe things ſink the deeper into ol 
hearts for this very reaſon, becauſe the manifeſnii ive 
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thing to depart from the living God. Sin is the 
tranſgreſſion of his law; how can he be thought tg 
propoſe motives to us to diſobey himſelf ? Sin is a 
preferring his creatures to himfelf : how can he be 
thought to put any thing in the creatures, that 
ſhould make us hope for more good in the effect, 
than in the cauſe, | 
The uſe that we ſhould make of this doctrine, 
was hinted already, in ſhewing the importance 
of it, and the evidences which prove that theſe 
thoughts of God which the text rebukes, tho? both 
unreaſonable and dangerous, are very common and 
ordinary. The Spirit of God inculcates this doc- 
trine upon us, to the end we may adore God's ſpor- 
leſs purity, and loath our ſelves for our inexcuſ - 
ble wickedneſs. The truths that have been inſiſted 
on, have a very proper tendency this way; it is cer- 
tain we can ſcarce conſider ſin in any light that 
ſbews more the madneſs of it, than the affront ite. 
does to God, by preferring his creatures to himſelf; 
our giving them that preference is not an honouring 
them, but a monſtrous and unnatural abuſe of them, 1 
Their beauty and glory conſiſts in manifeſting that of AF * 
their Author. This is the chief end, and true uſe of 
them. Theſe viſible things which are void of life and F<" 
reaſon themſelves are conſtantly importuning us who 1 
are privileged with both to imploy them in praiſing 
and ſerving him who is their Creator and ours; they 
offer themſelves as ſteps by which our thoughts my AF '* 
aſcend to him. When, inſtead of this they are made 
inſtruments of rebellion againſt him, theſe dumb er 
creatures, to allude to the apoſtle's expreſſion, Rom. 
viii. 20, 21, 22. groan under the bondage of our 
corruption, and travail in pain under the opprellion 
of our vanity, to which they are not willingly made 
ſubject; they proteſt and exclaim againſt the bad ule 
we make of them, contrary to the end of their be 
ing, and upbraid and reproach us ſor our ingrati 
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ade to God, our abuſe of them, and cruelty to our- 
FF men could excuſe themſelves for not placing 
their chief happineſs in God, they might the more 
easily excuſe all their other ſins; for in effect, that 
s the ſource of all; fince we have an inbred thirſt 
after happineſs, it is impoſlible, but we muſt be ſeek- 
Wing after it in ſomething or other, if not in God, 
then certainly in his creatures; and if fo, it is im- 
poſſible, but that fundamental diſorder ſhould put 
all the powers and affections of our ſouls into con- 
aon. When a man has fixed his chief affections 
Won creatures, and made them his chief end, it is im- 
Wpoſible but he ſhould have an inclination to the 
Wncans of that end, though contrary to his true in- 
ereſt, and an averſion from things that are oppoſite 
o theſe his chief deſires tho _ never ſo excel- 
ent, Thus the love of {in creates a diſtaſte of God's 
ws, inſtructions and revelations, becauſe they are 
againſt ſin; and by this wretched chain, corrup- 
ion proves a diſeaſe that both leads to death, 
ind begets an averſion to the means of recovery. 


„ hus God's creatures are made occaſions and pre- 
a ences for offending him, tho? there is notbing in 
* im or them to juſtify the neglect of the one, or 


abuſe of the other; nothing, on the contrary, but 
hat ſhews that ſuch a practice is equally deſtruc- 
ive and inexcuſable. 

If we kept our love of outward things within ſuch 
dounds, as to do no ptejudice to the love of God 
ind our neighbour, or even to the true love of our 
elves; this would be that true mortification which 
od requires, and for which the grace of Jeſus- 
hriſt is offered to us; it is only ſuperſtition, and 
particularly that of the church of Rome that com- 
nds men to abſtain from things that God made 
o be received with thankſgiving : the apoſtle fore · 
old this as one of the errors of the laſt days. No 
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doubt,abſtinence even from things in themſelves law. 
ful, has its own uſe on many occaſions ; but exceſſive 
auſterity that way, is the extreme moſt men are 
leaſt liable to. In the mean time we may obſerve, 
that be whoſe life ſhould be the pattern of ours x; 
to temperance and all other duties, tho' he was! 
man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief, did no: 
refuſe to join with men for their good in the uſe of 
the lawful comforts as well as neceſfaries of life, 
This indeed expoſed his ſpotleſs character to the 
cenſure of moroſe hypocrites, becauſe he did not 
affect that uſeleſs auſterity, on which they valued 
themſelves ſo much: but it ſhews; that fpirituz] 
comforts and temporal comforts are far from being 
inconſiſtent. But wretched is their caſe, who abuſt 
that liberty they have from God into an occaſion of 
bringing themſelves under bondage to his creatures, 
They can give no pleaſure or trouble independent. 
ly of him; whatever pleaſure they give, it is hin 
they ſhould make us love; whatever trouble they Her 
give, it is him they ſhould make us fear; and our 
love and fear ſhauld not hinder, but help each 
other; becauſe as we cannot abuſe his goodnel;, 
without rendering ourſelves obnoxious to his juſtice, 
we ſhould conſider that perfect goodneſs: and per 
te& juſtice are ſo far from being inconſiſtent, tha 
they are inſeparable. . 
The truths that have been inſiſted on, afford vs 
rious motives for adoring both theſe glorious at WP": 
tributes. As to God's juſtice, ſome of the obſer WF" 
vations that have been propoſed, might be uſefully 
applied by many, for convincing their hearts, thro 
God's grace, both of the righteouſneſs of future 
puniſhments, and the certainty of them. Wickedne) 
affronts God, and abuſes his creatures; it make ec 
men incapable of the enjoyment of the former "3 
all, or of the latter with true ſatisfaction; and or 
therefore ſince it both wrongs God, and his cler 
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ures, and makes a man incapable of happineſs 
n him, or real contentment in them, it deſerves the 
ofs of both, and naturally tends to it; they who 
ntirely negle& God here, ſurely bave no ground 
o expect to enjoy him hereafter. And as to his 
reatures, they may find it hard to perſuade them- 
ſelves, if they conſider it, that God will be eternal- 
y multiplying on them thoſe benefits in the next 
vorld, which they ſo hainoully abuſed in this. Now 
t is evident, that even ſuppoſing God ſhould put 
o poſitive puniſhment on wicked men, but only 
eprive them for ever of all his favours which they 
have abuſed, That itſelf would be enough to cauſe 
uch everlaſting anguilh and melancholy, as cannot 


n 
1 ell be deſcribed or copceived. To be left to our 
of Mon natural empfineſs, to violent deſires, without 
es, any objects to m_ them,to ſuffer the total loſs of 


od, and all his good creatures, is both a loſs very ter- 
ible in itſelf, and is ſo evidently the juſt demerit 
and native fruit of final impenitence, that it is a won- 
er how wicked men can overcome the apprehen- 


ich ions of it. 
ls This may contribute to illuſtrate the principal 
ce, ſe of this doctrine, which (as was hinted for- 


merly) is to help us to a right ſenſe of God's infinite 
;ercy in the work of redemption; this we can 
never have without a perſuaſion of his righteouſnefs 
n the works of providence. While mens hearts 
blame him for their ſins, they can never love him 
Sight for his mercies, particularly for his greateſt 


ly ercy, which is deliverance from ſin, and its fruits: 
0 bereas on the other hand, to entertainjuſt thoughts 
art pf God,and of ourſelves (that is, to take all the blame 
ef f our fin and miſery to ourſelves) and to acknow- 


ledge ſincerely that he is perfectly free from it, is the 
ray through God's grace, to ſuch gratitude to him 
or his unſpeakable gift, as makes the moſt rational 
CG 4 
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and happieſt diſpoſition of mind, that redeemed ſu. 
ners are capable of. 

It is worth the obſerving here, that many who 
are prejudiced againſt revealed religion, acknowledge 
that natural religion is very plain and rational. It is 
=vident the difficulties againſt the apoſtle's doc. 
trine are difficulties of natural religion; it ;; 
not the Scripture only that tells us we are ſinful, 
guilty, corrupt creatures; experience tells it, and res. 
ſon teaches us, that an infinitely perfect God muſ 
be perfectly free, both from the blame of our lin, 
and the miſery which it tends to; experience and 
reaſon teach us, that we are ſinners and deſerve 
puniſhment; it is the goſpel that teaches us the re. 


_ medy. It is unreaſonable to make the difficultics of | 


natural religion prejudices againſt revealed religion; 
the ſubject inſiſted on ſerves to give a right imprel. 
tion of both, by giving a juſt view of God's actions 
and of thoſe of his creatures; if that view of them 
were familiar to us, through God's grace the love of 
his creatures, inſtead of hindering our love to him, 
would be a help to it. This would be a happy 


ſtratagem for turning theſe earthly things, which 


corruption makes our enemies, to be really our 
friends; all the pleaſures in theſe ſtreams, would 
make us love the fountain; and all the trouble in 
them would make us long for him, long for that 
unmixed, unqualified bliſs, where there is no more 
need of temperance, becauſe there is no poſſibility of 


exceſs; where deſire will not be checked, nor en- 


joyment reſtrained ; where our joys will have none 
of that alloy that always cleaves to our joys here; 
where our honour will be without envy, our friend: 
ſhip without ſtrife, our riches without care, our plez: 
ſures without mixture, without interruption ; ang, 
which crowns all, without end. 
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SERMON II. 


Glorying in the Croſs of Chriſt. 


GAL. vi. xiv. 


But God forbid that I ſhould glory ſave in the crafs 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; by whom the world is 
crucified unto me, and 1 unto the world. 


T is an old and uſeful obſervation, that many of 
the moſt excellent objects in the world, are 
objects whoſe excellency does not appear at firſt 
view; as on the other hand many things of little 
value appear more excellent at firſt than a narrower 
view diſcovers them to be. There are ſome things 
we admire becauſe we do not know them, and the 
more we know them, the leſs we admire them ; 
There are other things we deſpiſe through ignorance, 
becauſe it requires pains and application, to diſcover 
their beauty and excellency. 
This holds true in nothing more than in that glo- 
rious deſpiſed object mentioned in the text. There 
is nothing the world is more divided about in its 
opinion, than this. To the one part it is altogether - 
contemptible, to the other it is altogether glorious ; 
the one part of the world wonders what attractives 
others find init: And the other part wonders how 
the reſt of the world are ſo ſtupid as not to ſee 
them; and are amazed at the blindneſs of others, 
aud their own former blindneſs, | 4 1 
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It is faid of the famous reformer MelanQon, 
when he firſt ſaw the glory of this object at his con- 
verſion, he imagined he could ealily by plain per. 
ſuafion, convince others of it: that the matter being 
fo plain and the evidence ſo ſtrong, he did not ſee 
how, on a fait repreſentation any could ſtand out 
againſt it. But upon trial he was forced to ex. 
preſs himſelf with regret, that old Adam was tog 
ſtrong for young Melancton, and that human cor. 
ruption was too ſtrong for human perſuaſion, with- 
dut divine grace. 

The true uſe we ſhould make of this, is certain- 
ly to apply for that enlightening grace to ourſclves, 
which the apoſtle Paul prays for in the behalf of the 
Epheſians, Eph. i. 17. That the God of our Lird 
Feſus Chriſt——may give us the ſpirit of wiſdom, 
and revelation in the knowledge of him. But as 
here and in other caſes, prayers and means ſhould 
be joined together ; ſo one of the principal means of 
right knowledge of the principal object of our faith, 
and ground of our hope, is to meditate on the glo- 
ry of that object, aſſerted ſo ſtrongly in this text, 
and that by one, who formerly had as diminiſhing 
thoughts of it, as any of its enemies can have, 

In the verſes preceeding the text, the apoſtle tell; 
the Galatians, what ſome falſe teachers among them 
gloried in; here he tells what he gloried in himſelf, 
They gloried in the old ceremonies of the Jewiſh 
law, which were but ſhadows; he gloried in the 
erc/5 of Chriſt, the ſubſtance : he knew it was an af. 
front to the ſubſtance, to continue theſe (ſhadows 
in their former force, after the ſubſtance' itſelf ap- 
peared, therefore he regrets that practice with zeal, 
and at the ſame time confines his own glorying to 
that bleſſed object which the ſhadows were de- 
Loned to ſignifie. God forbid that ſhould glory 
fave in the croſs of Chriſt,&c. 

Here the apoſtle ſheweth us, both his high eſteem 
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of the croſs of Chriſt and the powerful influence 
of it upon his mind. The croſs of Chriſt ſignifies 
in Scripture ſometimes our ſufferings for Chriſt, 
ſometimes his ſuffering for us. As the latter is the 
chief, and moſt natural ſenſe of the words, ſo there 
is reaſon to think it is the ſenſe of the apoſtle here: 
this is the ſenſe of the ſame expreſſion, in the 12 
verſe of this chapter, which ſpeaks of perſecution 
(that is our ſuffering) for the croſs of Chriſt, i. e. 
the doctrine of Chriſt's croſs : beſides it is certain 
that it is not our ſufferings, but Chriſt's ſufferings, 
which we are chiefly to glory in, to the excluſion 
of other things; and it is not the former chiefly, but 
the latter, that mortifies our corruptions, and cru- 
cifies the world to us. | 

The croſs of Chriſt may ſignify here, not onl 
his death, but the whole of his humiliation, or a 
the ſufferings of his life and death; of which ſuffer- 
ings, the croſs was the conſummation : the apoſtle 
both here and elſewhere, mentions the Crofs, to re- 
mind us of the manner of his death, and to ſtrength- 
en in our minds thoſe impreſſions which the con- 
deſcention of that death,had made, or ought to have 
made in them : that the Author of liberty ſhould 
ſuffer the death of a {hve ; the fountain of honour, 
the height of diſgrace; that the puniſhments which 
were wont to be inflicted upon the meaneſt perſons 
for the higheſt offences, ſhould be inflicted on the 
greateſt perſon, that could ſuffer * this is the object 
that the apoſtle gloried in. 

There are not two things more oppoſite, than 
glory and ſhame; here the apoſtle joins them to- 
pether : the croſs in it ſelt is an object full of ſhame; 
in this caſe it appeareth to the apoſtle full of glory: 
it had been leſs remarkable, had he only ſaid, he 
gloried in his Redeemer's exaltation after he left 
the world, or in the glory he had with the Father, 
defore he came to it, yea, before the world was: 
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but the object of the apoſtle's glorying is the Re. 
deemer not only conſidered in the higheſt ſtare of 
honour and dignity, but even viewed in the lowelt 
circumſtances of diſgrace and ignominy, not only 
as a powerful and exalted, but as a condemned 
and crucified Saviour. _ f 

Glorying ſignifies the higheſt degree of eſteem; 
the croſs of Chriſt was an object of which the apoſlle 
had the moſt exalted ſentiments, and the moſt pro- 
found veneration ; this vencration he took pleaſure 
to avow before the world, and was ready to pu- 
bliſh on all occaſions : this object ſo occupied his 
heart and engroſſed his affections, that it left no 
room for any thing elſe; he glorie in nothing elle; 
and, as he telleth us in other places, he counted every 
thing elſe but loſs and dung, and would know no- 
thing elſe, and was determined about it. 1 Cor. ii. 2, 

The manner of expreſſing his eſteem of this ob. 
ject has a remarkable force and vehemence in it, 
God ferbid,: or let it by no means happen; as if be 
had ſaid, ©. God forbid, whatever others do, that 
ever it ſhould be ſaid, that Paul the old perſecu- 
* ter ſhould glory in any thing elſe, but in the 
* crucified Redeemer ; who plucked him as a brand 
« out of the fire, when he was running farther and 
« farther into in; and who purſued him with mercy 
« and kindneſs, when he was purſuing Him in his 
% members, with fierceneſs and cruelty. I did it 
„through ignorance (and it is only through igno- 
„ rance that any deſpiſe him ;) he has now reveal. 
« ed himſelf to me, and God forbid that the light 
% that met me near Damaſcus, ſhould ever go out 
« of my mind; it was a light full of glory, the ob- 
« je&t it diſcovered was all glorious, my all in al} 
* and God forbid that I ſhould glory in any thing 
31 | | 

His eſteem of that bleſſed object was great, and 
its influence on him proportionable : by it ths 
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world was crucified to him, and he was crucified to 
the world; here is a mutual crucifixion. His eſteem 
of Chriſt was the cauſe why the world deſpiſed him, 
and was deſpiſed by him; not that the croſs made 
him hate the men of the world, or refuſe the 
lawful enjoyments of it, It allowed him the uſe of 
the latter, and obliged him to love the former ; but 
it crucified theſe corruptions, which are contrary 
both to the love of our neighbour, and the true en- 
joyment of the creatures. This is called fighting, 
warring, wreſtling, and killing. The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe we ſhould look upon fin as our greatelt ene- 


0 my, the greateſt enemy of our ſouls, and of the 
1 Saviour of our ſouls; this was the view the apoſtle 
ry had of ſin, and of the corruption that is in the 
0- world through Juſt, (2 Pet. i. 4.) he looked upon 
2, it as the murderer of his Redeemer, and this in- 
b- ſpired him with a juſt reſentment againſt it; ir filled 
it him with theſe bleſſed paſſions againſt it mentioned 
be by himſelf, 2 Cor. vii. 11. as. the native fruits of 
at faith, and repentance, zeal, indignation, revenge; 
Us that is, ſuch a deteſtation of ſin, as was joined with 
he the moſt careful watchfulneſs againſt it. 

nd 


This is that crucifying of the world, meant by 
od che apoſtle ; the reaſon of the expreſſion is, becauſe 
the inordinate love of worldly things is one of the 
chief ſources of ſin; the croſs of Chriſt gave ſuch 
a happy turn to the apoſtle's affections, that the 
world was no more the ſame thing to him, that it 
was to others, and that it had been formerly to 


ght himſelf. His ſoul was ſick of its pomp; and the things 
out he was moſt fond of before, had now loſt their reliſh 
ob- with him; its honours appeared now contemptible, 
all its riches poor, its pleaſures nauſeous; its exam- 


ples and favours did not allure, nor its hatred ter- 
rify him; he conſidered the loye or hatred of men, 
not chiefly as it affected him, but themſelves, by 
furthering or hindering the ſucceſs of his doctrine 
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among them ; all theſe things may be included jn 
that crucifying of the world, mentioned in the laſt 
clauſe of the verſe : but the intended ground of the 
diſcourſe being the firſt clauſe, the doctrine to be 
inſiſted on is this. 

That the croſs of Chriſt affords ſinners matter 
of glorying above all other things: yea that it is in a 
manner the only thing, they ſhould glory in : the 
whole humiliation of Chriſt, and particularly his death 
for the fake of ſinners, is an object that has ſuch in- 
comparable glory in it, that it becomes us to have the 
moſt honourable and exalted thoughts of it.” As this 
is evidently contained in the text, ſo it is frequently 
inculcated on us in other ſcriptures, (2 Cor. iv. 6, 
2 Cor. iii 18. 1 Cor. i. 19. and 24.) it is plain 
that when the ſcriptures ſpeak of the glory of God, 
in the face of Jeſus Chriſt, it is meant chiefly of his 
glory in the face of Chriſt crucified ; that is, in the 
work of redemption finiſhed on the croſs. 

In diſcourſing on this ſubje& it will be proper 
firſt to conſider briefly, What it is to glory in any 
object; and then, What ground of glorying we have 
in this bleſſed object, propoſed in the text. 


To glory in any object includes theſe two things, ec 
firſt a high eſteem of it,and then ſome concern in it, tr 
We do not glory in the things we are intereſted in un- 
leſs we eſteem them; nor in the things we admire and wi 
eſteem unleſs we are ſome way intereſted in them. or 
But although all profeſſing Chriſtians are ſome way cri 


concerned to glory in the croſs of Chriſt, becauſe tin 
of their outward relation to him, by their baptiſ- WW pr: 
mal covenant, and becauſe the bleſſed fruits of his 
croſs are both Ry revealed, and freely offered ¶ tic: 
to them; yet it is thoſe only who have ſincerely im- WW nat 
braced theſe offers that can truly glory in that ob in: 
ject. Yet what is their privilege, is the duty of all: vo 
all ſhould be exhorted to glory in this object, and had 
to have a high eſteem of it; becauſe of its excelleney 
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in itſelf ; to fix their hearts on it by faith, becauſe 
it is offered to them ; to ſhew their eſteem of it, by 
ſeeking an intereſt in it; and kaving a due eſteem 
of it, and obtained an intereft in it, ro ſtudy a frame 
of habitual triumph in it. But the nature of this 
happy frame of mind, is beſt underſtood, by con- 
ſidering the glory of the object of it. 

The ancient prophets, who foretell Chriſt's com- 
ing, appear tranſported with the view of his glory. 
Not only the New Teſtament, but alſo the Old, 
repreſents the Meſſias as the moſt remarkable and 
moſt honourable perſon, that ever appeared on the 
ſtage of the world: it ſpeaks of him as a glorious 
governor, a prince, a king, a conqueror ; beſides 
other magnificent titles of the ꝑreateſt dignity ;ſhew- 
ing that his government ſhould be extenſive and 
everlaſting, and that his glory thould fill the whole 
tarth. But, while the prophets foretell his greatneſs, 
they foretell alſo his meanneſs; they ſhew indeed 
he was to be a glorious king, but a king who would 
de rejected and deſpiſed of men: and that after all 
the great expectation the world would have of him, 
he was to paſs over the ſtage of the world diſregard- 
ed and unobſerved, excepting as to the malicious 
treatment he was to meet with on it. 

About the time of his coming the Jews were big 
with hopes of him as the great deliverer, and chief 
ornament of their nation. And if hittory may be 
credited, even the heathens had a notion about that 
time, which poſſibly was derived from the Jewiſh 
propheſies, that there was a prince of unparalleled 
glory, to riſe in the eaſt, and even in Judea in par- 
ticular, who was to found a kind of univerſal mo- 
narchy. But.their vain hearts, like that of moſt men 
in all ages, were ſo intoxicated with the admiration of 
worldly pomp, that that was the only greatneſs, they 
had any notion or - reliſh of; this made them form 
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a picture of Him, who was the deſire of all nation; 
very unlike the original. 
A king which the world admires, is one of Ml 
extenſive power, with numerous armies, a golden 
crown and ſcepter, a throne of ſtate, magnificent 
palaces, ſumptuous feaſts, many attendanrs of high 
rank; immenſe treaſures, to enrich them with, and 
various poſts of honour to prefer them to. | 
Here was the reverſe of all this; for a crown of 
gold, a crown of thorns; for a ſcepter, a reed put 
in his hand, in deriſion; for a throne, a croſs, M 
inſtead of palaces, not a place to lay his head 
in; inſtead of ſumptuous feaſts to others, oft. 
times hungry and thirſty himſelf ; inſtead of prea 
attendants, a company of poor fithermen, inſtead Ml 
of treaſures to give them, not money enouck 
to pay tribute, without working a miracle; and 
the preferment offered them, was to give each of 
them his croſs to bear. In all things the reverſe 
of worldly greatneſs from firſt to laſt, a manger 
for a cradle at his birth, not a place to lay his 
head ſometimes in his life, nor a grave of his on 
at his death. - "25 21 | 
Here unbelief frets and murmurs, and aſks where 
is all the glory, that is ſo much extolled ? For diſ- 
covering this, faith needs only look thro? that thin 
vail of fleſh ; and under that low diſguiſe appears 
the Lord of glory, the King of Kings, the Lord of 
hoſts, ſtrong and mighty, (Pal. xxiv. 8.) The Lord 
mighty in battle; the heavens his throne, the earth 
his footſtool, the light bis garments, the clouds his 
chariots, the thunder his voice, his ſtrength omnipo- 
tence, his riches all-ſufficiency, his glory infinite, 
his retinue the hoſts of heaven, and the excellent 
ones of the earth, on whom he beſtows riches un- 
- ſearchable, an inheritance incorruptible, banquetz of 
everlaſting joys, and preferments of immortal ho- 
nour, making them kings and prieſts unto God, com 
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Weuerors, yea and more than conquerors, children 
of God, and myſtically one with himſelf. 

= Here appears ſomething incomparably above all 
worldly glory, tho* under a mean diſguiſe. But the 
objection is ſtill againſt that diſguiſe ; yer even that 
diſguiſe, upon due conſideration, will appear to be 
ſo glorious, that its very meanneſs is honourable : 
it was a glorious diſguiſe, becauſe the deſigns and 
effects of it are ſo; if he ſuffered ſname, poverty, pain, 
ſorrows and death, for a time, it was that we might 
not ſuffer theſe things for ever. That meanneſs there- 
fore was glorious, becauſe it was ſubſervient unto 
an infinitely glorious deſign of love and mercy. 

It was ſubſervient moe ways than one, it ſatisfied 
the penalty of the law, it put unſpeakable honour 


f on the commandments of it. It was a part of Chriſt's 
% eſign to make holineſs, (that is obedience to the 
las) ſo honourable, that every thing elſe ſhould be 


contemptible in compariſon of it; love of world- 
ly greatnels, is one of the principal hinderances of 
it: we did not need the example of Chriſt to com- 
mend earthly grandeur to us, but very much to re- 
concile us to the contrary, and to make us eſteem 
holineſs, tho accompanied with meanneſs ; Chriſt's 
low ſtate was an excellent mean for this end. There 
was therefore greatneſs, even in his meanneſs: o- 
ther men are honourable by their ſtation, but Chriſt's 
ſtation was made honourable by him; he has made 
poverty, and meanneſs joined with holineſs to be 
a ſtate of dignity. 

Thus Chriſt's outward meanneſs, that diſguiſed 
his real greatneſs, was in itſelf glorious, becauſe of 
the deſign of it. Yet that meanneſs did not whol- 
ly becloua :. ; many beams of glory ſhone through 
it, 

| His birth was mean on earth below: but it was ce- 
lebrated with Hallelujahs by the heavenly hoſt in che 
air above; he had a poor lodging, but a ſtar lighted 
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viſitants to it from diſtant countries. Never prince 
had ſuch viſitants ſo conducted. He had not the 
magnificent equipage that other kings have, but he 
was attended with multitudes of patients, ſeeking, 
and obtaining healing of ſoul and body; that waz 
more true greatneſs, than if he had been attended 
with crouds of princes : he made the dumb that at. 
tended him ſing his praiſes, and the lame to leap for 
Joy, the deaf to hear his wonders, and the blind to 
ſee his glory: he had no guard of ſoldiers, nor mag: 
nificent retinue of ſervants; but, as the centurion, 
that had both, acknowledged, health and ſickneſs, 
life and death, took orders from him : even the 
winds and ſtorms, which no earthly power can con- 
troul, obeyed him; and death and the grave durſt 
not refuſe ro deliver up their prey when he de- 
manded it. He did not walk upon tapeſtry : but 


when he walked on the ſea, the waters ſupported 


him : all parts of the creation,excepting ſinful men, 
honoured him as their Creator : he kept no treaſure, 
but when he had occaſion for money, the ſea ſent 
it to him in the mouth of a fich; he had no barns, 
nor corn fields, but when he inclined to make a 
feaſt, a few loaves covered a ſufficient table for ma- 
ny thouſands, None of all the monarchs of the 
world ever gave ſuch entertainment. By theſe and 
many ſuch things, the Redeemer's glory ſhone thro' i 
his meanneſs, in the ſeveral parts of his life. Nor was 
it wholly clouded at his death; he had not indeed 
that phantaſtick equipage of ſorrow that other great 
perſons have on ſuch occaſions. But the frame of 
nature ſolemnized the death of its Author; heaven 
and earth were mourners: the ſun was clad in 
black; and if the inhabitants of the earth were un- 
moved, the earth itſelf trembled under the awful 
load ; there were few to pay the Jewiſh compli- 
ment of renting their garments, but the rocks were 


not ſo inſenſible ; they rent their bowels ; he had 
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„ot a grave of his own, but other mens graves o- 
he Neened to him. Death and the grave might be proud 
he of ſuch a tenant in their territories, but he came 
„ot there as a ſubject, but as an invader, a conque- 


or; it was then the king of terrors Joſt his ſting, 
d Nead on the third day the Prince of life triumphed 
over him, ſpoiling death and the grave. But this 
a(t particular belongs to Chriſt's exaltation ; the o- 
ther inſtances ſhew a part of the glory of his humi- 
Wliation, but it is a ſmall part of it. 

= The glory of the croſs of Chriſt, which we are 
chiefly to eſteem, is the glory of God's infinite per- 
fections diſplayed in the work of redemption, as 
the apoſtle expreſſes it, the glory of God in the face 
of Chriſt Jeſus, (2 Cor. iv. 6.) Even of Chriſt cru- 
cified, 1 Cor, ii. 2. It is this which makes any other 
object glorious, according as it manifeſts more or leſs 
of the perfections of God. This is what makes the 
works of creation ſo glorious ; the heavens declare 
God's glory, and the firmament, his handy-work. 
And we are inexcuſable for not taking more pains 
to contemplate God's perfections in them, his al- 
mighty power, and incomprehenſible wiſdom, and 
particularly his infinite goodneſs. But the ef- 
fects of the Divine goodneſs, in the works of crea- 
tion are only temporal favours; the favours pur- 
chaſed to us by the croſs of Chriſt are eternal. Be- 
ſides, although the works of creation plainly ſhew 
that God is in himſelf good; yet they alſo ſhew 
that God is juſt, and that he is diſpleaſed with us 
for our ſins; nor do they point out to us the way 
how we may bereconciled to him : they publiſh the 
Creator's glory, they publiſh at the ſame time his 
laws, and our obligations to obey them. Our con- 
ſciences tell us we have neglected theſe obligations, 
violated thefe laws, and conſequently incurred the 
lawgiver's diſpleaſure : his works declaring his glo- 


ry, ew that in his favour is life, and conlequently 


they give theſe frail bodies ſubſiſtence for a time, 


Chriſt, who refuſe to know God, otherwiſe than 


deny that there is any ſuch bleſſedneſs to be had, 


nature does not ſhew how ſuch rebels may recover 
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that in his diſpleaſure is death and ruin; yea they ly 
us in ſome meaſure under his diſpleaſure already, i 
Why elſe do natural cauſes give fo much trouble in 


life, and pain in death? From all quarters the work; 
of God revenge the quarrel of his broken law: 


but it is a ſubſiſtence embittered with many vexz- 
— * at laſt they cruſh them, and diſſolve then 
in duſt, | 

The face of nature then is glorious in it ſelf, but 
it is overcaſt with a gloom of terror to us; it (hey 
the glory of the judge to the criminal ; the glory 
of the offended ſovereign to the guilty rebel: 
this is not the way to give comfort and relief to: 
criminal ; it is not the way to make him glory and 
triumph: accordingly the enemies of the croſs of 


by the works of nature, are ſo far from glorying 
in the hopes of enjoying God. in heaven, that they 
renounce alt thoſe great expectations, and generally 


Conſcience tells us, we are rebels againſt God : and 


his favour ; how in ſuch a well-ordered government, 
as the divine government muſt be, the righteous 
judge and lawgiver may be glorified, and the cii- 
minal eſcape ; much leſs how the judge may be glori- 
fied, and the criminal obtain glory. likewiſe. i 

The language of nature, tho' it be plain and loud 
in proclaiming the glory of the Creator, yet it is 
dark and intricate as to his inclination towards guilty 
creatures: it neither aſſures peremptorily that we 
are in a ſtate of deſpair, nor gives ſure footing 
for our hopes. If we are favourites, whence ſo 
many troubles ? If we are hopeleſs criminals, whence 
ſo many favours? Nature ſhews God's glory and 
our ſhame; his law our duty, and conſequently our 
danger: but about the way of eſcape, it is filent 
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ad dumb: it affords many motives for exciting de- 
es after God; but it ſhews not the way to get 
eſe deſires ſatisfied. Here in the text is an object 
hich gives us better intelligence. It directs us 
ot merely to ſeek by feeling In the dark (Acts 
vii. 27.) if haply we may find, but to ſeek him 
>, as certainly to find him. Unlikely doctrine 
5 2 carnal mind: that there ſhould be more of 
od's glory manifeſted to us in the face of Chrilt 
Wr ucified, than in the face of heaven and earth; the 
ce of Chriſt, in which ſenſe diſcovers nothing but 
arks of pain and Cifgrace , that bloated, mangled 
Wilage, red with gore, covered with marks of ſcorn, 
eelled with ſtrokes, and pale with death, that 
ould be the laſt obje& in which the carnal mind 
vould ſeek to ſee the glory of the God of life; a 
iſage clouded with the horror of death it; would 
ith more pleaſure and admiration, view the ſame 
ace when transfigured, and ſhining like the ſun in 
Wes ſtrength. Divine glory ſhone indeed then in a 
Wright manner in that face on the mount; but not 
Wo brightly, as on mount Calvary : this was the 
ore glorious transfiguration of the two. Tho? all 
oe light in the world, in the ſun and ſtars were 
Wollected together, into one ſtupenduous maſs of 
Wight, it would be but darkneſs to the glory of this 
Wccmingly dark and melancholy object: for it is 
Were, as the apoſtle expreſſes it, 2 Cor. iii. 18. Ie 
Jas with open face may behold the glory of God. 

Here ſhines ſpotleſs juſtice, incomprehenſible wiſ- 
om, and infinite love all at once: none of them 
larkens or eclipſes the other, every one of them 
ves a luſtre to the reſt. They mingle their beams, 
nd ſhine with united eternal ſplendor : The juſt 
Judge, the merciful Father, and the wiſe Go- 
ernor. No other object gives ſuch a diſplay of 
ll theſe perfections, yea all the objects we know, 
ive not ſuch a diſplay of any one of them. No 
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where does juſtice appear ſo awful, mercy ſo amia- 
ble, or wiſdom ſo profound. 1s 

By the infinite dignity of Chriſt's perſon, his croſs 
gives more honour and glory to the law and juſtice 
of God, than all the other ſufferings that ever were 
or will be endured in the world. When'the apoſtle 
is ſpeaking to the Romans, of the goſpel, he does 
not tell them only of God's mercy, but alſo of his 
juſtice revealed by it, Rom. i. 18. God's wrath a- 
gainſt the unrighteouſneſs of men, is chiefly reveal- 
ed by the righteouſneſs and ſufferings of ' Chriſt. 
The Lord was pleaſed for his righteouſneſs ſake, 
Iſa. xlii. 21. Both by requiring and appointing that 
righteouſneſs, he magnified the law and made it ho- 
nourable : and tho that righteouſneſs conſiſts in o- 
bedience and ſufferings which continue for a time, 
yet ſince : the remembrance of them will continue 
for ever, the croſs of Chriſt may be ſaid to give eter- 
nal majeſty and honour to that law which ir ſatis- 
fied, that awful law, by which the univerſe (which 
is God's kingdom) is governed, to which the princi- 
palities and powers of heaven are ſubject; that law, 
which in condemning ſin baniſhed the devil, and 
his angels'from heaven, our firſt parents from pa- 
radiſe, and peace from the earth. Conſidering there- 
fore, that God is the judge and lawgiver of the 
world, it is plain that his glory ſhines with un- 
ſpeakable brightneſs in the croſs of Chriſt, as the 
puniſhment of ſin. But this is the very thing that 
hinders the lovers of ſin from acknowledging the 

ry of the croſs; becauſe it ſhews ſo much of 
God's hatred of what they love. It would be uſe- 
ful for removing fuch prejudices, to confider, that 
tho' Chriſt's ſacrifice ſhews the puniſhment of ſin, 
yet if we embrace that ſacrifice, it only ſhews it to 
us; it takes it off our hands, it leaves us no more 
to do with it: and ſurely the beholding our danger, 
when we behold it as prevented, ſerves rather to 
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encreaſe than leſſen our joy; by ſeeing the greatneſs 
of our danger, we ſee the greatneſs of our deliver- 
ance. The croſs of Chriſt diſplays the glory of infi- 
nite juſtice, but not of juſtice only. | 

Here ſhines chie fly the glory of infinite mercy. 
Nothing in the world more lovely, or glorious, 
than love and goodneſs it ſelf, and this is the great- 
eſt inſtance of it that can be coneeived. God's 
goodneſs appears in all his works; this is a principal 
part of the glory of the creation. We are taught to 
conlider this lower world as a convenient habitati- 
on, built for man to dwell in; but,to allude to the 
apoltle's expreſſion, Heb. iii. 3. This gift we are 
ſpeaking of, ſhould be accounted more worthy of 
honour than the world, in as much as he who hath 
built the houſe hath more honour than the houſe. 

When God gave us his Son, he gave us an in- 
finitely greater gift than the world; the Creator 
is infinitely more glorious: than the creature, 
and the Son of God is the Creator of all things. 
God can make innumerable worlds by the word of 
his mouth; he has but one only Son, and he ſpar- 
ed not his only Son, but gave him to the death of 
the croſs for us all. 

God's love to his pcople is from everlaſting to 
ev<rlaſting : but from everlaſting to everlaſting 
there is no manifeſtation of it known, or conceive- 
able by us, that can be compared to this. The light 
of tte ſun is always the ſame, but it ſhines brighteſt 
to us at noon : the croſs of Chriſt was the noon-tide 
of everlaſting love; the meridian ſplendor of eter- 
nal mercy ; there were many bright manifeſtations 
of the fame love before; but they were like the 
light of the morning, that ſhines more and more 
unto the perfect day; and that perfect day was 
when Chriſt was on the croſs, when darkneſs cover- 

-ed all the land. 


-- Compariſons can give but a very imperfect view 
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of this love which paſſeth knowledge: tho' we 
ſhould. ſuppoſe. all the love of all the men that 
ever were, or ſhall be on the earth, and all the love 
of the angels in heaven, united in one heart, it would 
be but a cold heart to that which was pierced with 
the ſoldiers ſpear. The Jews ſaw but blood and wa- 
ter, but faith' can diſcern a bright ocean of eternal 
love flowing out of theſe wounds. We may have 
ſome impreſſion of the glory of it, by conſiderin 
its effects; we ſhould conſider all the ſpiritual 
enteral bleſſings, received by God's people for four 
thouſand years beforeChriſt was crucified, or that have 
been received fince, or that will be received till the 
conſuramation of all things; all the deliverances 
from eternal miſery ; all the oceans of joy in heaven; 
the rivers of water of life, to be enjoyed to all eter- 
nity, by multitudes as the ſand of the ſea ſhore. 
We ſhould conſider all theſe bleſſings as flow- 
ing from that love, that was diſplayed in the croſs of 
- Chriſt. A af 
lere ſhines alſo the glory of the incomprehenſi- 

ble wiſdom of God, which conſiſts in promoting 
the beſt ends by the fitteſt means. The ends of the 
croſs are beſt in themſelves, and the beſt for us 
that can be conceived ; the glory. of God, and the 
good of man: and the means by which it advances 
theſe ends, are ſo fit and ſuitable, that the infinite 
depth of contrivance in them will be the admiration 
of the univerſe to eternity. ; 

It is an eaſy. thing to conceive the glory of the 
Creator manifeſted in the good of an innocent 
creature ; but the glory of the righteous judge ma- 
nifeſted in the good of the guilty criminal, is the 
peculiar myſterious wiſdom of the croſs. It is eaſy 
to conceive God's righteouſneſs declared in the pu- 
niſhment of ſins ; the Croſs alone declares his righ- 


teouſneſs in the remiſſion of ſins (Rom. 3. 25.) It 
magnifies juſtice in the way of pardoning {ing and 


*, 
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mercyin the way of puniſhingit. It ſhewsjuſticemore | 


awful than if mercy had been excluded, and mercy 
more amiable than if juſtice had been .diſpenſed 
with ; 1t magnifies the law, and makes it honourable. 
(Iſa. xlil. 21.) It magnifies the criminal who broke 
the law; and the reſpect put upon the law makes 
him honourable likewiſe, q 1 Cor. ji. 7.) Lea, this is 
fo contrived, that every honour done to the. cri- 
minalisan honour done to the law, and all the reſpect 
put upon the law puts reſpect alſo on the criminal; 
for every bleſſing the ſinner receives, is for the fake 
of obedience and ſatisfaction made to the law, not 
by himſelf, but by another, who could — infinitely 
greater dignity on the law: and the ſatisfaction of 
that other for the ſinner, puts the greateſt dignity on 
him that he is capable of. Both the law and the 
ſinner may glory in the Croſs of Chriſt. Bath of 
them receive eternal honour and glory by it. 

The glories that are found ſeparately in the o- 
ther works of God, are found united here. The 
joys of heaven glorify God's goodneſs, the pains of 
hell glorify his juſtice ; the croſs of Chriſt glori- 
fies both of them in a more remarkable. manner 
than heaven or hell glorifies any of them. There 
is more remarkable honour done to the juſtice 
of God by the ſufferings of Chriſt, than by the 
torments of devils; and there is a more remark- 
able diſplay of the goodneſs of God, in the re- 
demption of finners, than in the joy of angels: 
ſo that we can conceive no object, in which we can 
diſcover ſuch manifold wiſdom, or ſo deep con- 
trivance for advancing the glory of God, 

The like may be laid of its contrivance for the 
good of man. It heals all his diſeaſes, it pardons all 
[is ſins. (Pal. ciii.) -It is the ſacrifice that removes 
the guilt of ſin,” it is the motive that removes the 
bye of ſin; it mortifies ſin and expiates it. It a- 
tones comm excites to obe lience ; it 
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purcha ſes Qrength for obedience, it makes obedience 
practicable, it makes it delightful, it makes ir accept- 
able, it makes it in a manner unaygidable, it con- 
ſtrains to it. 2 Cor. v. 14, It is not only the motive 
to obedience, . but the pattern of it. It ſatisfies the 
curſe of the law, and fulfills the commands of it. 
Love. is the fulfilling of the law, the ſum of which 
is is the lave of God, x and of our ne 15 N. The croſs 
of Chriſt is the bigheſt inſtance. of both: Chrilt's ſuf- 
ferings are to be conſidered as actions; never ac- 
tion e ſuch glo to God, never action did ſuch 
good to man: and it is the way to ſhew our love to 
| od and mans by ee FF glory of the one, 
= - mg 105 good of the other. 
| Thus the; ſufferings, of Chriſt reach, us our duty, 
t love whence they flowe 405 that good 
for . wen they were deſigned: but the y teach us, not 
only by the eſign of them, but alſo by the manner 
of his undergoing them. Submiſſion to God, and 
forgiveneſs of our enemies are two of the moſſ diffi- 
cult duties; the former is one of the chief exprel- 
ſions of Ml by ra and che latter of 05. We ; 
but the higheſt ſubmiſſion is, hen a perſon 
to e ag Wan ce of guilt; and the 
foratvenels 7 is, to forgiye our 1 55 
e murderers. were perſons who were \bliged to 
15 as if a perſon not only y on forgive them who 
took. away his life, Fe they o him their 
own. life, but alſo Fel e others 25 orgive tb 
pray for them, an ee | 
them. Pd yah 0 ach 


Thus we. 2 b 82 mean ande © 2 pro- 

moting the beſt gh $4 Juſtificati ang, ig 

tion: It would be too 25 to ipl e 
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oo doubt, it will be a great part of ihe future; hop: 
pineſs, to remember the way it was purchaſed, and 
io ſee the Lamb that was (lain, at the right hand of 
him, that gave him for that end. The things already 
adduced ſhew that the incomprehenſible wiſdom 
of Cod is glorioully diſplayed in the croſs of Chriſt, 
becauſe it hath ſuch amazing contrivance in it for 
adyancing the good of man, as well as the glory of 
God : for chat is the deſign. of it, to ſhew the glory 
of God, and good-will towards man. 1 

But it is not only the glory of divine Wiſdom 
that ſhines in this bleſſed object, but alſo the glory 
of divine power. This to them who kagy apt Chriſt 
is no {mall paradox: but to them wha, believe, 
Chriſt crucified, is the wiſdom of God and thepawer 
of Cad, (1 Cor. i. 24.) The Jews thought, Chriſt's 
crucifixion a demonſtration of his want of power; 
hence they upbraided bim, that he who wrought ſo 
many miracles, ſuffered himſelf to hang on the croſs ; 
but this itſelf was the greateſt miracle of all. They 
alked, why he who ſaved others, ſaved not himſelf ; 
they named the reaſon without taking heed to it; 
that was the very reaſon why at that time he ſaved 
not himſelf, becauſe he ſaved others; becauſe he 


was willing and able to ſave others: the motive of 


his enduring the croſs was powerful, divine love, 
ſtronger than death; the fruits of it powerful, di- 
vine grace, the power of God to ſalvation, (Rom. 
i. 16.) making new creatures, raiſing fouls from the 
dead; theſe are acts of Qmnipotence. We are ready 
to admire chiefly the power of God in the viſible 
world, but the ſoul of man is à far nobler creature 
than it: We juſtly admire the power of the Crea- 
tor in the motion of the heavenly bodies, but the 
motion of fouls towards God as their center, is 
far more glorious z the effects of the ſame power 
far more eminent, and far more laſting. 1 
The ee, ſeemed effecis of weakneſs; 
| 2 
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but it is eaſy to obſerve incomparable ſtrength ap- 
pearing in them: we ſhould conſider what it was 
that bruiſed him; He was bruiſed for our iniquities : 
the Scripture repreſents them (Iſa. liii.) as a great 
burden; and deſcribes us all lying helpleſs under 
it, as a people laden with iniquity. Chriſt bore 
our fins in his own body on the tree; he bore our 
griefs, and carried our forrows; not theſe we feel 
here only, but thoſe we deſerved to feel hereafter : 
we ſhould conſider who laid this burden on him; 
The Lord laid on him the iniquities of us all (Iſa; Yii. 
6.) We might well ſay with Cain, our puniſhment 
was more than we were able to bear; this might 
be ſaid to every one of us apart; but it was not 
the ſins of one that he bore, he bore the ſins of 
many, of multitudes as the ſand on the ſea ſhore, 
and the ſins of every one of them, as numerous. 
This was the heavieſt, and moſt terrible weight in 
the world. r 

The curſe of the law was a weight ſufficient to cruſh 
a world. They who firſt brought it on themſelves 
found it ſo: It ſunk legions of angels, who excell 
in ſtrength, when they had abuſed that ſtrength a- 
gainſt the law; from the heaven of heavens, to the 
bottomleſs pit. The fame weight that had cruſh- 
ed rebel angels, threatened man for joining with 
them. Before man could bear it; before any 
perſon could have his own proportion of it, it 
behoved; as it were, to be divided into number- 
leſs parcels ; man, after numberleſs ages, would have 
born but a ſmall;part of it; The wrath to come 
would have been always wrath to come, to all e- 
ternity; there would have been ſtill infinitely more 
to bear. Chriſt only had ſtrength to bear it all, 
to bear it all, in a manner at once, to bear it all, a- 
lone; none of the people were with him; our bur- 
den, and our help was laid on one who was migh- 
ty: And his bearing it, was a glorĩous manifeſtati- 
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on of his might, of the nobleſt kind of might, that 
he was mighty to ſave. © POO» 03609» 4 0801 
It is true, that load bruiſed him; but we would 
not be ſurpriſed at that, if we conſidered the dread- 
fulneſsof the ſhock. Could we conceive the weight 
of eternal juſtice; ready to fall down, like light- 


ning, with violence upon a world of malefactors, 


and view that ſacred body interpoſed betwixt the 
load-of wrath from above, and the heirs of wrath 
below, we would not wonder at theſe bruifes, we 
would not deſpiſe them. We ſhould conſider the 
event, had that wrath fallen lower; had it met with 
no obſtacle, it would have made havock of another 
kind; this world would have been worſe than a chaos, 
and been covered with the diſtal effects of vindictive 
juſtice and Divine righteous vengeance. - 
Although his facred fleſh” was both mangled and 
marred with that diſmal load, yet we ſhould con. 
ſider that ir ſuſtained it. Here was incomparable 
ſtrength, that it ſuſtained that ſhock-which would 
have grinded mankind in to powder; and heſuſtain- 
ed it (as was ſaid before) alone. He let no part of 
it fall Iower: they who take ſanctuary under this 
bleſſed covert, — ſafe, that they have no more to 
do with that load of wrath but to lock to it, 
John iii. 14. To allude to the Pſalmiſt's ex- 
preſſions, Pſal. xci. 7, 8. It ſhall not come nigh them, 
only with their eyes they ſhall beheld, and fee the 
reward of their wickedneſs ; but they ſhall ſee it 
given to that righteous One: and all that in effect 
is left to them in this matter, is by faith to look and 
behold what a load of vengeance was hovering over 
their guilty heads, and how that guiltleſs and ſpot- 
leſs body interpoſed ; they'll ſeeit cruſhed at a ſad 
rate; but it is the end of the conflict, that (hews on 
what ſide the victory is; in that dreadful ſtruggle, 


_ Chriſt's body was brought as low as the grave: but, 


tho” the righteous fall, be riſes again, Death was 
4 D 3 0 . 
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undermoſt in the ſtruggle, 1 Cor, xVY 27. twas 
Chriſt that conquered in falling, and complcated 
the conqueſt in riſing. The cauſe, deſign and effects 
of theſe wounds, ſhew incomparable power and 
ſtrength appearing in them; the ſame ſtrength ap- 
peared in his behaviour under them, and the man- 
ner in which he bore them, we ſee in the hiſ⸗ 
tory of his death. He bore them with patience, 
and with pity and compaſſion towards others. A 
ſmall part of his ſorrow would have cruſhed the 
ſtrongeſt ſpirit on earth, to death. The conſtitu- 
tion of man is not able to bear too great violence of 
joy or grief: either the one or the other is ſuſfici- 
ent to unhinge our frame. Chriſt's griefs were ab- 
ſolutely incom | 
for them. 
' Theſe conſidera 
greateſt, ſtupidity, to have diminiſhing thoughts of 
the wounds of the Redeemer ! yet, becauſe this has 
been the ſtumbling · block to the Jews, and fooliſh- 
neſs to the Gentiles, and many profeſſing Chriſtians 
have not ſuitable impreſſions of it, it is proper to 


- conſider this ſubject a little more particularly. It 
is uſeful to obſerve how the Scripture repreſents the 


whole of Chriſt's humiliation as one great action, by 
which he defeated the enemies of God and man, 
and founded a glorious, everlaſting monarchy: the 
prophets, and particularly the . Plalmiſt, ſpeak. ſo 


much of Chriſt, as a powerful conqueror whoſe ene - 


mies were to be made his footſtool, that the Jews-do 
ſtill contend that their Meſſiah is to be a powerful 
temporal prince, and a great fighter of battels, one 
who is to ſubdue their enemies by fire and ſword, 
and by whom they themſelves are to be raiſed above 
all the nations of the world. If pride and the loye of 
earthly things did not blind them, it were eaſy to ſee 
that the deſcriptions of the prophets are vaſtiy too 
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be evident by taking a ſhort view of them; which at 
the ſame. ticheoill ſhew the glory of that great 
action juſt now ſpoken of, by ſhewing the greatneſs 
of the defign and the effects of it. 

The prophets ofitimes ſpeak more eg of 
the Meſſias as a great King, which is a name of the 
greateſt — dignity. The hand of Pilate 
was over · ruled to cauſe write that title of honour 
even on his croſs: the glory of the kingdom that he 
was 10 found, is repreſented in very magnificent 
expreſſions by the prophet Daniel, chap. li. 3 35 and 
45 verſes, and chap. vii. 9, 10, 13; 74 verſes, Here 
are lively repreſentations of unparalleled greatneſs, 
an everlaſting kingdom to be founded, ſtrong ob- 
fad to be removed, powered enemies to be a4 
feat nie nnd 

It is uſefub to obſerve the Univerſal menace of 
his deſign: No part of the univerſe was unconcern- 
ed in it. 
| The glory of the creator was eminently to be 
diſplayed, all the divine perſons were to be glo- 
riouſſy manifeſted, the divine attributes to be mag- 
nified, the divine works and ways io be honour- 
ed; the earth was to be redeemed, hell conquer- 
ed, heaven purchaſed, the law to be magnified 
and eſtabliſhed, Iſa. xlii. 21. Its commandments 
to be fulfilled, its curſe to be ſuffered, the law was to 
be ſatisſied, and the criminal that broke it be ſaved, 
and his tempter, and accuſer to be defeated; the 
head of the old ſerpent was to be bruiſed, his works 
to bei deftroyed; and the principalities and powers 
of dar kneſs to be ſpoiled, and triumphed over openly, 
Col. ii. 25. The principalities and powers of heaven 
were to receive new matterof everlaſting Hallelu jahs, 
and new companions. to join in them, the fallen 
angels were to loſe their old ſubjects, and the bleſſed 
angels to receive new fellow - citizens: No wonder 
this is called the making.s new heaven, and: à new 
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earth; and even the face of hell was to be altered. 
Surely a more glorious deſign cannot be contrived; 
and the more we conſider it, the more we may ſee 
the greatneſs of the action, that accompliſhed It. | 
As the deſign was great, the preparations were 
folemy. The ſtage of it was to be this earth; it was 
chiefly concerned in it : it was ſolemnly prepared for 
it. This is the view given us of the providences that 
preceeded, it; they fitted the ſlage of the world, for 
the great event, in the fulneſs of time. If ve ſaw 
clearly the whole chain of them, we would ſee how 
they pointed towards this as their center, and how 
they contributed ta honour it, or rather it reflected 
the greateſt honour upon them. The forecited 2 
phelies in Daniel, beſides ſeveral others, are inſtan- 
ces of this: they ſhew how the great revolutions 
in the heathen world were ſubſervient to this deſign, 
particularly the ſucceſſion. of the four monarchies 
repreſented in Nebuchadnezzar's dream : their riſe 
and overthrow; were ſubſervient tothe tiſe of this 
monarchy, never to be overthrow nm. R 
We ſee but a {mall part of the chain of provi- 
dence, and even that very-darkly : but this perhaps 
is worth the obſerving briefly, that univerſal empire 
came gradually from the eaſtern to the weſtern 
parts of the world, from the Aſſyrians and Perſians, 
to the Greeks and Romans: by this means greater 
communication and carreſpondence than formerly 
was opened up between diſtant nations of the earth, 
from the riſing to the ſetting of the fun. The king- 
dom, repreſented by the ſtane cut out of the moun- 
tain, was ta extend to both: Dan. ii. 34, 35. 
However we hink af this, it is certain, that if we 
faw the plot of providence unfolded, we would ſee 
theſe and other revolutions, contributing to the ful- 
neſs of times, and adjuſting the world to that ſtate 
and form of. things, that was fitteſt for the Re- 
deemer's. ppearane 1 2 a 6: 
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- Theſe were a part of the preparations for the 
work in view ; beat were but a part of them: 
for all the ſacrifices offered every morning and even- 
ing for ſo many ages, were preparations for it, and 
ſhadows of it: the fame may be ſaid of other figures 
and types. The church of God for four thouſand 
years, waited with longing looks for this ſalvation 
of the Lord : were ed with the facrifices 
that prefigured it: the Heathens themſelves had 
their ſacrifices : they had ſinfully loſt the tradition 
of the true religion and the Meſſiah, handed down 
from Noah; yet Providence ordered it fo, that 
they did not wholly loſe the rite of ſacrificing. There 


is reaſon to e ar particular providence 
preſerving tradition in this point; for how otherwiſe 


could it enter into mens heads, to ferve their gods 
by ſacrificing their beafts ? it was uſeful that the world 
ſhould not be entirely unacquainted with the notion 
of a ſacrifice; the ſubſtitution of the innocent in the 
room of the guilty, allpointed towards this great ob- 
lation, which was to make all others to ceaſe. The 
predictions of the prophets in different ages, from 
Moſes to Malachy, were alfo preparations for this 
great event. John the Baptiſt appeared as the 
morning-ſtar, the harbinger of the Day- ſpring from 
on high : it was his particular office to prepare the 
way of the Lord before him. The evidence of 
the propheſies was bright; the Jews faw the time 
approaching; their expectations were big. Coun- 
terfeit Meſſiah took advantage of it; and not on- 
ly the Jews, but even the heathens, probably by 
report from them, had a notion of an incompar- 
ably great perſon who. was to appear about that 
time : Theſe, befides many other great things, ſerve 
to ſhew what glorious preparations and pomp went 
| before the great werk we are ſpeaking of. 
Here it may perhaps occur to ſome, that it is 
Rrange; an that =" ſuch great preparations 
. - 3 
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defore it happened, vas ſo little obſerved when it 
did happen, Strictly ſpeaking, - this was not true : 
it was not much noticed indeed among blind and 
ignorant men; this was foretold ; but it had a noble 
theatre, the whole univerſe were in eſſect ſpectators 
of it; The ſeripture teacheth us to reflect on this; 
particularly, to conſider the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places, as attentive onlookers on this glo- 
rious performance : we may infer this (beſides other 
ſcriptures) from Eph. iii, 0. 
Theſe morning: ſtars ſhouted for joy, and ſang 
together at the old creation, Job xxxviii. 7. This 
was. a nem ereation to ſiag at, a more amazing 
6 than the old: in chat, the Son of God act- 
ed in the form of God; now, he was to att in the 
low: form of a ſervant. Nor was that the low- 
eſt part of it, he was to ſuffer in the Form of a cri- 
minal: the judge in the form of a male factor; the 
law-giver, in the room of the rebel. The creation 
was a mean theatre for ſogreat an event, and the no- 
bleſt creatures unworthy jadges of ſuch an incom- 
prehenſible performance; ĩts true glory was the ap- 
probation of its infinite contriver, and that He, at 
ANNIE it was done; was fully well pleaſed 
et to us, on whoſe natures example has ſo much 
influence, it may be uſeful to conſider that honour- 
able croud of admirers and ſpectators that this per- 
formance had, and to reſiect how heaven beheld 
with veneration, hat was treated on earth with 
eontempt; it was a large theatre, muliitudes as ſand 
on the ſea · ſnore, a glorious company. In ſcripture, 
angels, in compariſon of men, are called gods: we 
are not ſenſible of their glory; which ſtruck prophets 
almoſt dead with fear, and tempted an apoſtle to 
idolatry; but theſe, when the firſt-begotten is hrought 
into the world, (Heb. i. 6. compared with Pm 


acrii. 7.) all theſe gods are commanded to werhip. 
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bim: the: place of ſeripture where angels are cal 
led gods, i is the place here they are commanded to 
worlhip Chriſt: and according to the fame apoſtle, 
Heb. i. G. it was a: ſpecial time of © his this 
glory from the haſts of heaven, when his glory was 
to be vailetl among the inhabitants of the earth. It is 
evident that they were ſpectators of all that he did 
in that ſtate, and no doubt they were attentive ſpec- 
tators; they deſited to look, as it were, with out- 
ſtretched necks. into theſe things, 1 Pet. i. 12. not 
could they be unconcerned ſpectators : they were 
on divers accounts intereſted in it: they did not 
need a redemption: themſelves; but they delighted 
in ours: they loved Chriſt,and they loved his people: 
their love intereſted them in the glory of the one 
and the other. All we know of their work and of- 
fice, as Luther expreſſes it, is to ſing in heaven, and 
miniſter on earth: our redemption gave occation 
for both: they ſang for joy when it began at Chriſt's 
birth, Luk ji. 13. they went with gladneſs on me- 
ages of it before · band, to the prophets, and to the 
virgin Mary? they fed Chriſt ĩn the defart, they at : 
tended him in bis agony; and at bis refurrettion, 
and accompaniedrium, at his aſcenſion : they were 
concerned to look into theſe things in time, that 
were to be remembred to all eternity; and into 
that performance on earth ä matter 
of ann Hallel yjahs in heaven. 

It hould-not therefore hinder our a of this 
great work, that the men on earth took no 
notice of it they were but mean, blind, ignorant, 
vulgar,, compared tu theſe powers and thrones Juſt 
vow mentioned, who beheld it with veneration : it 
ts no. to an excellent performance, 
that it is not admired by * ener 
not underſtand it. i; back: 2c 
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| of darkneſs. wholly i ignorant — Their exam 
Mould not be a pattern to us; but, what they re 
with anguiſh, we ſhould behold with tranſport. Their 
plot was to male the earth if poſſible, * 
hell; they had heard of that glorious 
they were alarmed at the harbingers DS 
looked on, and faw:their plot ſtep by ſtep def 
and the projects of eternal mercy going on. All the 
univerſe therefore were antereſted onlookers at this 
bleſſed undertaking: heaven looked on with joy, 
and hell wich terror, to obſerve the event of an en- 
terprize that was contrived from everlaſting, expec- 
ted ſince the fall of man, and that was to be cele- 
braced to all ercroiry. 78. M44 | =611 4 
Thus we have before us ſeveral things that ſhew 
the glory of the performance in view : the Deſign, of 
univerſal importance; the: Preparation, incomparably 
ſolemn; a company of the moſt honourable attentive 
Spectators. As ta the performance itſelf, tis plain it 
is. not a ſubject for the tongues of men; che tongues 
of men are not for a ſubject. above the thoughts ofan- 
gels; they are but deſiring to look into it, they have 
not {een fully thro” itz that i is the work of Eternity. 
Men may ſpeak and write of it. but tis not ſo properly 
ro deſeribe it, as to tell that it cannot be deſcribed : 
we may write about it, but if all its glory were de- 
ſeribed, the world would not contain its books, 
John xxl. 25. we may ſpeak of it, but the moſt we 
can ſay about it, is to ſay that it is unſpeakable : and 
the moſt that we know is that it paſſes knowledge: 
it is he that performed this work, that can truly 
8 it, it. is he who contrived, that can deſcribe 
It is he wha knows it : note knows the Father 
ir Son, or be to whom be thall reveal him. It 
is from him we ſhould ſeek this knowledge, Eph. i. 
17. what of it is ta be bad here, is but im part, 
2 Cor. Xii. 9. but it leads us 10. the place Me is 
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the Croſs of Chriſt 8 
as children: yet we are not therefore to neglect 
thinking or ſpeaking of it ; our thoughts are uſe- 
leſs without contem lating it, our ſprech uſeleſs 
without praiſing it: The reſt of the hiſtory of the 
world, except as it relates to this, is but a hiſtory 
of trifles or eonfuſions, dreams and vapours of ſick- 
brained men. What we can kno of it here, is but 
little; but that little, incomparably tranſcends all 
other knowledge: and all other earthly things, are 
but loſs and dung to it, Phil. ii. 8. and 11. The 
leaſt we can do, is with the angels to deſire'to look 
into theſe things, and we ſhould put up theſe de- 
fires to him, who can ſatisfy them, that he may ſhine 
in our hearts, by the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, 2 Cor. iv. 6. The true object of this 
knowledge, is the glory of God; the means of ob- 
taining it, is /ight (hining from God; and as to the 


place into which it ſhines, it is into our hearts: we 


are therefore to deſire that light from him who is 
light itſelf; but our prayers ſhould be joined with 
other means; particularly that meditation, which 
Paul recommends to Timothy, 1 Tim. iv. 15. we 
ought to meditate on theſe things ſo as to give our 


ſelves wholly to them: our meditation ſhould be as 


lively; and as like to ſeeing the object before us, as 
poſlible : but it is not by ſtrength of imagination that 
the ſoul is profued in this cafe, but by having the 
N the underſtanding enlightened, Eph. i. 18. 
The makers and worſhippers of images pretend 
to help us in this maxter, by pictures preſented to the 


eye of the body: but it is not the eye of ſenſe or 


force of imagination, but the eye of faith, that 
ean give us true notions, and right eonceptions of 
this object, 2 Cor. v. 10. Men may paint Chriſt's out- 
ward. ſufferings,but not that inward excelleney from 


hence their virtue flowed, viz. his glory in him- 


A and his goodneſs to us. Men may paint one eruci- 


bur hom can that diftinguith the Saviour from | 
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tidus: we may paint the crown: 


were it for us if our faith had as lirely nien a 
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the criminals on each ſide of him we may paint his 
hands and his fect fixed to the eroſa, but who can 
paint how theſe; bands uſed always to be ſtretched 
forth for relieving the afflicted, and curing the diſ- 
eaſed ; of how thefe feet went always about doing 
good j and how / they cute mote diſeaſes and do 
more good now than ever? we may paint the out · 
ward appearance af his fufferings, but not the in- 
ward bitterneſs or invilible cauſes of them : men can 
paint the curſed tree, but not the curſe of the law 
that made it ſo: men can paint Chriſt bearing the 
croſs to Calvary, but not Chriſt bearing the fins of 
many: we may deſcribe the nails piercing his ſacred 
fleſh, but who can deſcribe eternal juſtice piercing 
both fleſh and ſpirit. ? we may deſcribe the ſoldiers 
ſpear, but not the arrows of the Almighty ; the cup 
of vinegar which he but taſted, but not the cup of 
wrath which he drank out to the loweſt dregs; the 
deriſion of the Jews, but not the deſertion of the 
Almighty forſaking his Son, that he might never 
ſorſake us Who were his enemies 
Tpheſe ſorrows he ſuſfered, and the beneſits he pur 
chaſed, are equally beyond deſcription, Tho we des 
ſeribe his hands and his feet mangled and pierced; who 
can deſcribe, how in one hand as it were he gralped 
multitudes of ſouls ready ta fink into ruin, and in 
the other hand an everlaſting inheritance to give 
them; or how theſe bruiſed feet eruſned the old Ser · 
pent's head, and trampled on Death and Hell, and 
Sin the author of both. We may deſctibei the blood 
iſſuing from his body, but not the waters of life 
ſtrea ming from the ſame ſouree, oceans of; ſpirit · 
nal and eternal bleſſings: we may paint how that 
blood covered his own body, but nat how it 
ſprinkles the ſouls of others, yea ſprinkles many na- 
| of thorns! he ware 
but not the crown of glory he purchaſed. . 
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object, as our ĩmagingtions oftrimes have of mcom- 
parably leſs impprta jects then would the pale 
ſace of our Saviour more powerful attractives 
than all the brighteſt objects in nature befides. Not- 
withſtanding of the gloomy aſpect of deaib, it would 
diſcover ſuck-tranſcengent majeſty as would make 
all the glory in the world, loſe its reliſh with us; 
we would ſee then indeed the awful frowns of jul: 
tice, but theſe frowns are not at us, but at our ene- 
mies, our murderers, that is, our ſms. The croſs 
(:ews Chriſt pitying his own murderers, but ſhews 
no pity to our murderers; therefore we may, ſee 
the majeſty: of eternal, juſtice. tempered with; the 
mildneſs of infinite compaſſion: infinite pity is an 
object worth looking to, eſpecially by creatures in 
diſtreſs and danger; ; there Death doth appear in 
ſtate, as the executioner of the law, but he 
appears alfo deprived of his ſting with regard to us: 
there we may hear alſo. the ſweeteſt 2 in Hom 
world to the awakened ſinner; that peace- 

blood, that ſpeaks better things thay thay that 

the ſweeteſt and loudeſt yoice in the world, Fed 
er than the thunder on Sinai: its voice reacheth 
heaven and earth, pleading with God, in behalf of 
men, and beſeeching men, to be reconciled. to God; 
ſpeaking the moſt comfortable and the molt — 
able things in the world, to objects in diſtreſs and 
danger, that is, /aluation and deliverance. 
Of the various an we can take of thi this bleſſed 
work, this is the. molt ſuitable, to conſider it as the 
moſt glorious. deliverance that ever was or. will be. 
Other remarkable deliverances of God's people are 
conſidered as ſhadows and figures of this: Moſes, 
Joſhua, David and Zerubabel were types of this great 
Joſhua ;. according to his name, ſo is he ISS A2 
delixerer. The numher of the perſons delivered 
fhew. the glory of this deliverance, to be unparallel- b 
, Wü but ene chat · Moles de: 
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livered, tho* indeed it was à glorious deliverance, 
relieving ſixty thouſand at once, and a great deal 


moe; but this was incomparably more extenſive : the 


apoſtle John calls the multitude of the redeemed, a 
multitude that no man could number, (Rev. vii. y.) 
of all nations, kindreds, people and tongues. The 
unparalleled glory of this: deliverance appears not 
only in the Number of the delivered, but alſo in the 
Nature of the deliverance. It was not mens bodies 
only that it delivered, but immortal ſouls, more va - 
haable than the world, Matth. xvi. 26. it was not 


from ſuch a bondage as that of Egypt, but one as 


far beyond it, as eternal miſery 'is worſe than tem- 
poral bodily toil : ſo that nothing can equal the 
wretchednefs of the ſtate from which they are de- 
livered, but the bleſſedneſs of that to which they 
are brought. | Ts +0" 3 | | 
But bere we ſhould not forget the Oppoſition 
made againſt this deliverance : it was the greateſt 
that can withſtand any good defign. The apoſtle 
(Eph. vi. 12.) teaches to conſider the oppoſition of 
fleſh and blood, as far inferior to that of principali- 
ties and powers, and fpiritual' wickednefs in high 
places : the devil is called the' god of this world, 
2 Cor, iv. 4. and himſelf and his angels, the rulers 
of the darkneſs of this world, Eph. vi. 12. They 


had obtained adominion over the world, (excepting 


that ſmall corner Judea), for many ages, by the con- 
ſent of the inhabitants: they found them not only 
pliable, but fond of their chains, and in love with 
their bondage. But they had beard of. this intend- 


ed enterpriſe of fupreme power and mercy, this in- 


vaſion and deſcent upon their dominions : they had 
heard of the deſign of bruifing their head, overturn- 
ing their government, making their flaves to revolt. 
Long experience had made them expert in the black 
art of perdition 5 long ſucces" made them ggf. 


dent, and their malice ſtill puſhed then? 0h de . 
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poſition, whatever be the ſucceſs. As they were 
no doubt apprized of this deſigned deliverance, 
and alarmed at the ſigus of its approach; they 
made all preparations to oppoſe it, muſtered 
all their forces; employed all their:{kill, and, as all 
was at ſtake, made their laſt efforts for a kind of de- 
ciſive engagement; they armed every proper inſtru» 
ment, and ſet every engine of ſpiritual deſtruction 
a working; temptations, perſecutions; violence, 
ſlander, treachery, counterfeit Meſſiahs and the like. 

Their Adverſary appeared in a form that did not 
ſeem terrible; not only as a man, but as one deſpiſed 
of the people, Pf. xxii. 6. accounted as a worm and 
no man: but this made the event more glorious: 
it was a ſpectacle worth the adiniration of the uni- 
verſe, to ſee the deſpiſed Galilean turn all the artil- 
lery of hell back upon itſelf: to ſee one in the like - 
neſs of the Son of man, wreſting the keys of hell and 
death out of the hands of the devil; to ſee him in- 
tangling the rulers of darkneſs in their own nets, 
and making them ruin their deſigns with theic own 
ſtratagems. They made one diſciple betray him, and 
another deny him; they made the Jews accuſe him, 
and the Romans crucify him i bur the wonderful 
Counſellor was more than match for the old ſerpent; 
and the Lion of the tribe of Judah too hard for the 
roaring lion. The devices of theſe powers of darkneſs 
were in the event made means of ſpoiling and tri- 
umphing over themſelves, Col. ii. 15. The greateſt 
cruelty of devils, and their inftraments, was made ſub- 
ſervient to the deſigns of the infinite mercy . 
and that hideous lin of the ſons of men, over- rule 
in a perfectiy holy manner, for making an end of 
fin, and bringing in everlaſting righteouſneſs, Dan. 
ix. 24. The oppoſition made tothis deliverance,did 


but advance its particularly the oppoſition 
ele Er whoſe good it was in- 


it met with from 


tended, that is, ſinners themſelves: this ſerved to in- 
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It would take a long time to inſiſt on al the ops 
a he met with, both from the enemy of ſin- 
ners, and from Gnners themſelves ;- but at laſt he 
weathered: the ſtorm, ſurmounted; :difficulties, led 
eaptixĩty eapti ve; obtained: a perfect conqueſt, pur. 
chaſed an everlaſtidg inheritance} ſounded an ever. 
taſting kingdom, trĩumphed on the croſs, died with 
== N ende Fuat vn 
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2 — he: worldi is 3 enebefote the Lord, 
when he roſe up to work this great deliverance, 
And, as was ſhown before, no part of the world 
was unconcerned init :ithe empectation was great, 
But the pet formanee culd hot but ſurpaſt it: every 
part of it: ns perfect, aud every circumſtance grace- 
Ful; nothing deficient) nothing ſuperſtuaus, nothing 
but what became the dignity of the perſon; and the 
eternal wiſdom of the contrtvante. Every thing 
was ſuited to the glotious deſign, and all the meam 
proportioned to the end: the foundation of the 
everlaſting kingdom ws laid, before it was obſerved 
by the — oppoſed it; and ſo laid that it was 
impoſſible for the gates of hell to prevaitiagainſt it; 
all -thirigs adjuſted for compleating the deliver. 
ance, and for ſecuring it all endeavours and 
attempts to overturn it. The Deliverer in 
that low diſguiſe, wronght through hie delign, fo 
as none could oppoſe it withour advancing it, to the 
full ſatisfaction of that infinite ' wiſdom chat de- 
viſed it; and the eternal —— of the creatures 


thaitbehbeld i. enact vie vihory 


- The Father was well rieaſed; heaven 400 earth 
1 ssd, and was aſtoniſhed ; the powers of hell 
fell down like lightning: in heaven, loud acclama- 
tions and applauſes, and new ſongs of praiſes be- 
gan that are not n they 
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will Ri encreaſe; ſtill new redeemed criminals from 


earth, ſaved from the gates of hell, and entring the 
gates of heaven, with a new ſong of praiſes in their 
mouths, add to the ever-growing melody, of which 
they ſhall never weary; for that is their reſt; their la 
bour of love, never to reſt, day nor night, giving praiſe 
and, glory to him that ſits on the throne, and to the 
Lamb at his tight hand, who tedetmed them from 
all nations and tongues, waſhing them in bis on 
blood, and making them kings and prieſts-unto God. 

But ſtill an objection may be made concern- 
ing the little honour and reſpect this work met 
with on earth, where it was performed. This, 
doly conſidered, inſtead of being an objection, is a 


commendation - of it. Sin had ſo corrupted the 


taſte of mankind, that iu bad deen a kind of reflecti- 
on on this work, if it had ſuited it: herein the beau» 
ty of it appears, that it was atiove that depraved; 
wretched;' taſte which it was deſigned to cure; and 
that it did- actually work chat change on 8 — 
able multitudes of nations. 

If the croſs of Chriſt met Hinte aer 
on earth, it met alſo with incomparable honour : it 
made the grenteſt revolution in the world that ever 
happened ſince the creation, or that ever will hap» 
pen till Shiloh come again : a more glorious, a more 
laſliog change than ever was produced, by all the 
princes and eonquerors in the world: it conquered 
multitudes of ſouls; and eſtabliſhed a ſovereignty o» 
rer mens thoughts; wills, and affections : this was a 
conqueſt to which human power hath no proportion. 
Perſecutors turned apoſtles and vaſt numbers of 
Pagans, after knowing the eroſs of Chriſt, ſuffered 
death and torments cheerfully to honour: it. The 
growing light ſhone from Eaſt to Weſt; and op- 
poſition was not only uſeleſs, but ſubſervient to it. 
The changes it produced, are ſometimes deſcribed 
0 the prophets in the moſt magnificent expreſſions; 
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thus for inſtance, Iſa. xxxv. 7. IN turned the parobel 
ground into pools of waters, made the habitations of 
dragons to become places of gruß, and reeds, and 
— ; made uilderneſſes to bud and blaſſom as the 
roſe. It wrought this change among us in the ut- 
moſt iſles of the Gentiles': we t to compare 
our preſent privileges with the ſtate of our fore- 
fathers before they knew this bleſſed object; and 
we will find it owing to the glory of the croſs of 
Chriſt, that we who are met here to day, to 
worſhip the living God in order to the eternal en- 
joyment of him, are not worſhipping ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, or ſacrificing to idols. | 
But the chief effects of the croſs of Chriſt, and 
which ſhew moſt of its „ are its inward” effects 
on' the fouls of men; There; (as was before hinted) 
it makes a new creation; Chriſt is formed in them, 
the fource and the hope of glory: this is a glorious 
workmanſhip; the image of God on the ſoul of 
man : but ſince theſe of the croſs of Chriſt 
are ſecret, and the ſhame put upon it ofttimes 
too publick, and fince human nature is fo much in- 
fluenced by example; it will be uſeful ro take fuch 
a view of the honour done to this object, as may 
mon wn againſt the bad example of ſtupid unbe · 
The croſs of Chriſt is an objett of ſuch incom- 
parable brightneſs, that ir ſpread a glory round it 
to all the nations of the earth, all the corners of 
the univerſe, all the generations of time, and all 
the ages of eternity. The eſt actions or events 
that ever happened on earth, filled, with their ſplen- 
dor and influence, but a moment of time, and 4 
int of ſpace : the ſplendor of this great object fills 
mmenſity, and eternity. If we take a right view of 
its glory, we will ſee it contemplated with attention, 
ſpreading influence and attracting looks from times 
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|, preſent, and to come; heaven, earth, and hell, 
angels, ſaints, devils. We will ſee it to be both 
the object of the deepeſt admiration of the - crea- 
tures,, and the perfect approbation of the infinite 
Creator; we will fee the beſt part of mankind, 
the church of God for four thouſand years looking 
forward to it before it happened; new generations 
yet unborn riſing up to admire and honour it, in 
continual ſucceſſions, till time ſhall be no more; in- 
numerable multitudes of angels and ſaints looking 
back to. it with holy tranſport, to the remoteſt ages 
of eternity. Other glories decay by length of time : 
if the ſplendor of this object change, it will be only by 
increaſing. The viſtble ſun would ſpend his beams 
in proceſs of time, and as it were grow dim with 
age; this object hath a rich ſtock of beams, which 
eternity cannot exhauſt : If ſaints and angels grow 
in knowledge, the ſplendor of this object will be 
ſtill increaſing ;*ris unbelief that intercepts its beams; 
unbelief takes place only on earth, there is no fuch 
thing in heaven or in hell. It will be a great part 
of future bleſſedneſs, to remember the object that 
purchaſed'ity and of future puniſhment, to remem- 


ber the object that offered deliverance from it: It 


will add life to the beams of love in heaven, and 
make the flames of hell burn fiercer ; its beams will 
not only adorn the regions of light, bur pierce the 
regions of darkneſs: it will be the deſire of the 
ſaints in light, and the great eye · ſore of the Prince 
of darkneſs and his ſubjects. 4.8 WY 

Its glory produces powerful effects wherever it 
ſhines: they who behold this glory are transformed 
into the fame image, 2 Cor. iii. 18. An Ethiopian may 
look long enough to the vitible ſun before it change 
his black colour; but this does it: it melts cold 
and frozen hearts, it breaks ſtony hearts, it pierces 
adamants, it penetrates through thick darknefs- 


How juſtiy is it called marvellous light ? 1 Pet. ii 


* 
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9. It gives. ces to the blind to fook to itſelf, and 
not only to the blind, but to the dead: it is the light 
of life, a powerful light, its energy is beyond the 
force of thundet; and it is more mild than the dew 


on the tender graſs. 


Bug, it is impoſſible fully to deſcribe all its effects, 
unleſs we could fully reckon up all the, ſpiritual 
and eternal evils it prevents, all the riches. of grace 
and glory it, purchaſes, and all the divine perfecti- 
ons it diſplays. It has this peculiar to it, that as it 
is full of lor itſelf, it communicates. glory to all 
that behold. it aright: it gives them a glorious robe 
of righteouſneſs; their God is their glory; It calls 
them to glory and virtue; it gives them the ſpirit 
of God and of glory; it gives them joy unſpeak · 
able, and full of glory here, and an exceeding great 
and eternal weight of glory hereafter. eue 

It communicates a glory to all other objects, ac- 


cording as they have any relation to it: it adorns 


the univerſe; it gives a luſtre to nature, and to pro- 


vidence : it is the greateſt glorꝝ of this lower world, 
that its Creator was for à while its inhabitant: a 
poor landlord thinks it a laſting honour to his cottage, 
that he has once lodged a Prince or Emperor; with 
how much more reaſon may our paor cottage this 
earth be proud of it that the Look of glory was its 
tenant from his birth to his death, yea that he re- 
joiced in the habitable parts of it, before it had a 
beginning, even from everlaſting, Prov. viii..31. 

It is the glory of the. world that he who formed 
it, dwelt on it; of the air, that he breathed in it; of 
the ſun, that it ſhane on him; of the ground, that 
it bore him; of the ſea, that he walked on it ; of the 
elements, that they nouriſhed him ; of the waters, 
that they refreſhed him; of us men that he lived 
and died among us, yea that he lived and died for 
us; that he aſſumed our fleſh. and blood, and carried 
it to the higheſt heavens, where it ſhines as the eter- 
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nal ornament and wonder of the creation of God. 
It gives: alſo a luſtre to providence : it is the chief 
event that adorns the records of time, and enlivens 
the hiſtory of the univerſe : it is the glory of the va- 
rious great lines of providence, that they point at 
this as their pra ; FD ol 1 the way for 
its coming ; dat aft they are ſubſerwi⸗ 
ent to the ends of it; tho' in a K. * indeed to us at 
preſent myſterious, F chable : thus we know 
that they either fulfill the promiſes of the crucified 
Jeſus, or his threatenings : and ſhew either the hap- 
pineſs of receiving him, or the miſery of rejecting 


him, 
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Ron, viii. 32. 


He that ſpared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how ſhall be not with him freely 
geve us all things ? | 


T is certainly no ſmall defe& in our meditations 
on the work of redemption, and perhaps too 
common, to think wedo juſtice to it, by conſidering 
it meerly as a very great mercy. Every mercy, from 
the ſovereign Law-giver of the world to ſuch tranſ- 
greſſors of his laws, even the leaſt mercy, is a great 
mercy. To put this in the ſame rank with others, 
with any temporal mercy, with any other ſpiritual 
or other eternal mercies, to put it on a level with 
them in our meditations, our prayers, our praiſes, 
on pretence of honouring it, isa real indignity toir. 
It is evident from ſcripture we are always in the 
wrong to it unleſs we conſider it, not only as a very 
great mercy, but, as abſolutely the greateſt of all 
mercies ; not only as a high manifeſtation-of love, 
but as the higheſt ; not only as an excellent gift, 
but as the chief gift : and if this be God's chief gift, 
it follows plainly, That gratitude for it is our chief 
duty, ingratitude for it our chief ſin ; it ſelf ſhould 
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be our chief joy and delight, the chief object of our 
thoughts and affections, our eſteem and deſire, that 
in all things it may have the pre- eminence, be chief 
in all, and all in all. | f 

As the due contemplation of it is in a ſpecial man- 
ner our principal work at this occaſion, fo its tran/* 
cendency over all other mercies is one of the moſt 
ſuitable views we can have of it, and the text before 
us one of the fitteſt ſerĩptures to give us that view of it. 
The proſpect the apoſtle takes of it in the context 
is very large and 1 he looks back as 
far as the firſt bleſſed deſign and purpoſe of it be- 
fore the foundation of the world, even from ever- 
laſting, and purſues the bright and joy ful proſpe& 
in its conſequences beyond the end of the world, 
even to — 7 oa : no wonder ſuch a view of ſuch 
an object makes him in a manner youre and ſtop, as 
overwhelmed with the greatneſs of the proſpect, and 
as at a loſs for words, verſe 31. What ſhall we ſay 
to theſe things? He ſpeaks inſpired by the Spirit of 
God, but he is ſpeaking of the love of God, and he 
18 (peaking in the language of men. The ſame a> 


poltle when he is praying for the Epheſians (Eph. iii. 


16. 19.) that they might be ſtrengthened by the Spirit 


to know the love of Chriſt, after all the Spirit's 
ſtrengthening of them, ſays, it paſſes knowledge: not 
that any thing can ſurpaſs the ſtrength of the Spirit, 
which is infinite, but the capacity of the creature, 
which is neceſſarily finite; and what paſſes know- 
Tedge muſt needs ſurpaſs all expreſſion, All great ob- 
jects naturally cauſe difficulty of expieiicn, and per- 
plex the ſpeaker. The apoſtle Peter in theniount of 
transfiguratian was under ſuch a bleſſcd perplexity 
of joy and wonder at the view of Chrilt's glory, 
that he knew not what he ſaid. This other apoſtle at 


the view of Chriſt's love and its fruits, has at leaſt as 


much cauſe to be at a loſs what to ſay to that love 


and thole bleſl.ngs * in it: his expreſ- 


ſay? or what ſhall we not think ? There is no want 


Son, they need not doubt nor wonder at any thing elle; 


tween that gift and all others. Firſt, an account of 


The word {paring has ſuch a double fignification 
in the original, as well as in our language, that the 


that God did not withhold e great ſufferings from 
very needful to mak 
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ſion islike that of the author of theſe bleſſings, at the 
view of the ſufferings that purchaſed them, 
xii. 27. Now is my foul troubled, and what ſhall ! 
ay? No wonder then all the world be troubled 
what to ſay, when he who ſpoke as never man ſpoke, 
is ſo; and no wonder the greateſt faints ſo oft ex- 
po their gratitude for God's goodneſs, by acknow- 
ging they cannot expreſs it; What ſhalt we ren- 
der to the Lord? and what can David ſay more? We 
can render nothing, and we can ſay or think but 
very little; yet are we not therefore to ſay or think no- 
thing; our hearts and tongues would then be uſeleſs, 
We may turn the expreſhon to, What ſhall we not 


of matter for language, but want of language e- 
nough for the matter. It is our duty to ſay all we 
can, to ſay our utmoſt. This is what the apoſtle 
does in our text, he ſpared not his own Son, etc, 
And then indeed might the apoſtle ſay as David did, 
W hat can Paul ſay more ? He had before broke out 
in admiration at the number and greatneſs of God's 
bleſſings ; but now as it were recollecting himſelf, he 
ſhews that though believers receive all things from 
Gods yet in ſome ſenſe they bave bur one thing to 
wonder at and, that after receiving the gift of his 


yea the wonder would be, if, after that, any thing 


elſe would be withheld. | 
In the words we have therefore; Firft, An account 
of God's chief gift: Secondly, 'The 'connexion be- 


God's chief gift, he ſpared not his own Son, etc.” 


meaning of the apoſtle's expreſſion may be either, 


Chriſt, or fo great a Spe now *. but it is = 
iſtinMon here, ſince 
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ſufferings were for our beneſit, and he was given to us 
when he was delivered up to juſtice. As to the mean - 
ing of his being delivered up for us all, what we are 
chiefly concerned to conſider here is, that the free 
offer of that gift extends to all to whom it is reveal- 
ed, and the ſaving vertue of it to all by whom that 
offer is imbraced : and there is nothing more juſt 
than that they who reject it ſhould get no ſaving 


| benefit by it. 


Secondly, The connexion between this gift and 
all others. Where we may conſider ſeparately, 
iſt, The vaſt extent of the privileges of believers. 
2dly, The manner they receive them. 3dly, The 
ground of the connexion between the chief gift 
and all others. 

(1.) The vaſt extent of the privileges of believers, 
all things. We have the like expreſſion in ſeveral o- 
ther ſcriptures, Rev. xxi. 7. 1 Cor. iii. 22. Every 
thing that contributes to our good, we may in ſome 
ſenſe call ours: and this-the apoſtle tells us, (a lir- 
tle before the text, v. 28.) is what the believer may 
fay of all things. On this account neceſſary afflic- 
tions and fatherly chaſtiſements are none of the leaſt 
privileges, and accordingly are contained in the co- 
venant as iſes, though we are very ready, 
abſurdly enough, to underſtand them for threat» 


nin | | | 
— of theſe wiſe men among the Hea> 
thens, whom the apoſtle elſewhere ſpeaks of, (Rom. 
j. 22, 1 Cor. i. 20.) and who oppoſed Chriſtianity, 
Acts. xvii. 18. taught thatit was impoſſible their vir- 
tuous man ſhould be a poor man, becauſe, placing 
virtue in renouncing all deſires, he who deſired no- 
thing, would want nothing: But this was the lan- 

guage of pride, and the moſt wilful deluſion. . 
(2.) The words of the text teach us the mannet 
bow all thing are given tg believers, viz. Freely. 
God gives all things N cid, and therefore gives 
95 2 » l 


| ſibly obliged to perſonal ſincere obedience, but it 


ſinner who believes in Chriſt, Rom. iii. 26. The 


| : ; 
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all things freely. We are told, Pſal. Ixvili. 18, how 
Chriſt received gifts, but it is not ſaid he received 
them freely. Never gifts were purchaſed at a dear- 
er rate, or more freely given to others. Believers 
are bought with a price: But both price and pur- 
chaſe are freely given to them. The meaning is not 
merely that they give no equivalent, meritorious of 
the benefits they receive. Adam could not have 
done that, tho' he had continued in obedi- 
ence. The obedient angels did it not, but they 
gave perfect obedience. What they gave, we are 
taught the believer receives, perfect obedience. Rom. 
v. 17. 19. the gift of righteouſneſs. He is indiſpen- 


is not merely a duty; it is a gift, the gift of the 
Spirit. No gift can be more freely offered than when 
it is offered to as many as will receive it. This is 
the caſe here, John i. 12. Faith is called a receiv- 
ing Chriſt, it receives his righteouſneſs and ſtrength 
or Spirit, Iſa. xlv. 22. yet this receiving itſelf, this 
faith, is expreſly called the gift of God. So'that 
theſe three gifts, the gift of righteouſneſs, of the Spi- 
rit, and of faith, prove abundantly that all things 
are given freely. e 

(3.) We are to conſider in the next place the 
ground of the connexion between that great gift of 
the Son of God, and all others. The connexion is 
ſuppoſed to be fo evidenr, that (as is uſual in the 
like caſes) the apoſtle chuſes rather to expreſs it by 
a queſtion, than a poſitive aſſertion. - There ſeems 
to be a twofold connexion in this caſe taught in 
the Scripture, the one relating to God's juſtice and 
faithfulneſs, the other to his goodneſs; Thus as to 
the firſt, we are told that God is juſt to juſtify the 


promiſe of all things is made to faith. There is 
an intrinſic value in the pearl of price, or the object 
of faith, 10 purchaſe all chings. But it is plain, the 
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apoſtle is not ſpeaking of the connexion between 


* our believing in Chriſt, and our receiving all things, 


but between God's giving ſo great a gift, and his 
giving all others: ſo that the connexion here meant 
relates to goodneſs, and is the connexion between 
a great favour or act of goodneſs, and a leſs, which 
tho' it lays no obligation on the giver, gives reaſon- 
able ground of hope to the receiver. Thus, if a man 
expoſe his: life for, us, we may be ſure of any leſs 
favour which we need, and which he can ſpare. 
There is a great and obvious difference between the 
bounty of God and that of man: if a man give all 
things he will have nothing himſelf; but God who 
gives all things can receive nothing, and can loſe 
nothing. So that after he hath given the great · 
eſt favour, we may expect any other that we need, 
or that he can ſpare, and he can ſpare all that we need. 
After giving up his Son to juſtice, he may juſtly give 
us all things. And the apoſtle's meaning is, that after 
that gift, the believer who has an intereſt in it, may 
freely indulge the greateſt and largeſt hopes, and 
may expect every other gift from God till he haps 
pen to think of a greater gift than his Son. | 
The connexion therefore between this favour an 

all others is founded on its trauſcendency above all 
other; ſo that we may obſerve theſe two doctrines 
in the text. Firſt, That the Son of God is his chief 
gift. Secondly, That this gift may give a believer 
aſſurance of all others. As to the firſt (which is to 
be the ſubje& of the enſuing diſcourſe, and moſt 
ſuitable to the preſent occaſion) it is not needful to - 
inſiſt much in ſhewing how evidently it is contained 
in the text and other ſcriptures, when it is plain 
from the whole tenor of the ſcriptures that there is 
a tranſcendency and pre-eminence of mercy in this 
manifeſtation of God's glory beyond all others. 
Only we may obſerve, that this tranſcendeny is ne- 
cellarily ſuppos'd in * connexion between giving 
| — 3 
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Chriſt, and giving all things, whether that connexion 
be thought to relate to divine juſtice, or goodneſs. For 
as to juſtice, if there be an intrinſic value in Chriſt's 
merit, the gift of righteouſneſs mentioned, Rom. v. 
17. that gift it ſelf muſt be the | my of all; and 
as to 2 it is plain a leſs favour does not aſ- 
ſure us of a greater; but a greater does of a leſs. And if 
there were any mercy or any gift greater or equal to 
Chriſt, then, inſtead of the apoſile's queſtion, it would 
be natural and reaſonable to form this other queſ- 
tion, Tho' God has given his Son, ſhall we be ſure 
of ſuch and ſuch other favours ? The tranſcenden- 
cy therefore of this gift above all others, is as evi- 
dent as the connexion between it and them; or if 
there is any difference, it is the more evident of the 
two, the latter being an inference from the former. 
Now the apoſtle ſuppoſes that connexion not only 
to be certain in itſelf, but ſo evident and manifeſt 
to any believer who conſiders it, that as it would 
be the greateſt abſurdity to deny or doubt of it, fo 
he. mentions it as a truth which in a manner it 
would be ſuperſluous to affirm. - . 
. But the tranſcendency which founds the connexi- 
on, however certain and evident in itfelf, is not fo 
evident, or at leaſt does not make ſuch an impreſſi- 
on on the greater part of profeſſing Chriſtians zow, 
as to make it ſuperfluouseither to aſſert or inculcate 
it with all arguments poſlible ; otherwiſe there 
would not be ſuch a byaſs againſt it, as may be fre- 
quently obſerved in men's diſcourſe and their writ- 
ings or religion, where if any other objects of ſpiri- 
tual ebe thy aver, to obey God, 
and to hate ſin, can be thought of, they are ſure to 
have the pre · eminence; and this great object, this 
chief motive, is either treated as if not worth ment 
oning at all, or atleaſt only by the by, - -— 
In diſcourſing on this doQrine of the tranſcen+ 
dency of the-work of redemption above all dhe 
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mercies, it will be proper to conſider, firſt, ſome of 
the principal and moſt edifying truths included in 
it, and then, ſecondly, to ſhew wherein the tranſcen- 
dency conſiſts. | 

Firſt, One remarkable truth included in the 
doctrine, is, the neceſſity of Chriſt's ſacrifice for our 
ſalvation. This is included both in the tranſcenden- 
cy of the giſt, and the relation of the gitt to the giver. 
1. As to its tranſcendency, it is plain, it would not be 
the greateſt gift were it an unneceſſary one, and might 
be wanted. And as to the relation between the giver 
and the gift, we may be ſure a good father always 
ſpares his own ſon, (except where there is ſome necelli- 
ty for doing otherwiſe,) and will not deliver him up 
to death needleſly. We are not ſo to underſtand this 
neceſſity, as if Cod had been obliged to deliver up 
bis Son, either as to his juſlice, or for the glory of 
bis goodneſs. It would be a ſtrange government 
where the ſovereign would be obliged either in juſ- 
tice, or even for the honour and reputation of his 
mercy, to deliver every malefactor. If God had 
been obliged in juſtice to deliver us from our fin and 
its puniſhment, there would have been no neceſſity 
of a ſacrifice to his juſtice for our lins. When we 
read therefore the Redeemer's expreſſion in his agony, 
If it was poſſible the cup (hould paſs from him, ve 
are not to underſtand ic as if there was any appear- 
ance of impoſſibility in irs paſſing from him, abſolute- 
ly conſidered ; it was very poſſible and very eaſy 
that it ſhould wholly paſs from him. The meanwg 
ſeems to be, if it was poſſible it might paſs from 
him without paſſing to us, which he had a ſtill great 
er averſion to, than to drinking of it himſelf, 
_ The neceſſity therefore to be underſtood in this 
caſe is not the neceſſity of that ſacrifice abſolutely to 
the glory of God's juſtice or goodneſs, but to our 


relief, to declare his righteouſneſs 'in the remiſſion 
nden as Cajaphas o3- 
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reſs'd it without underftanding it, it was needful 
dne ſhould die that the whole people might not be 
deſtroyed, tho' it was not in itſelf neceſſary that 
one perſon ſhould ſhew ſo much mercy to prevent 
that deſtruction. | | 
It would be too long to conſider here all the ob- 
jections made againſt our need of that ſacrifice, An 
partial conſideration of them might eaſily ſhew, 
that they flow from "ignorance of the nature of 
Lod's juſtice, and our fin. When ſuch an objec- 
tion occurs to any of us, How can my fin have fo 
much evil in It as to requl e mine own perſonal pu- 
niſhment, or ſo great an atonement for me? ve 
thould reflect, that to let diſobedience paſs unpuniſh- 
ed is to difpenſe with the law that governs God's 


* univerſal, everlaſting kingdom, and that the ſame 


reaſon that would hold for difpenfing with it in fa- 
vour of any one of us, would hold good for diſ- 
penſing with it as to any other, or all God's other 
ſubjects; and conſequently (ſince time and place can 
make no difference here) for tolerating univerſal eter- 
nal wickedneſs, confuſion and diſorder; and then 
where would be the uſe or end of the wer ld or the law? 
2. But not to inſift on this, in the next place, a- 
nother important truth included in the doc rine 1s, 
That the chief merey in the work of redemption was 
not merely Chriſt's coming to teach us our duty, 
which he could do by others, but to purge our fins, 
which could be done only by himſelf. Heb. i. 3. 
3. That in conſidering the love of Chriſt, we are 


obliged to conſider the love of the Father, the firſt 


original of all good: and ſurely it is one deſign of 
our baptiſm, in the name of the Father, Son and 
Spirit, to bind and oblige us to a devout acknow- 
tedgement of what each of theſe adorable perſons, 
does in our redemption; to bleſs the Father who 
fpared not the Son, and the Son who ſpared pot 
himſelf, and the Spirit wha applies the purchals lo it 
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is no ſmall encouragement in approaching God by 
Chriſt, to reflect, that we approach him by a Mediator 
of his own ſending and anointing, one choſen of 
God and precious. | | n 

4. But the truth contained in the doftring, which 
eſpecially deſerves our careful attention is this, that 
the Redeemer is not a mere creature, but a divine 
perſon. For ſurely che way the ſcriptures, and 
particularly this text ſpeaks of the Redeemer's pe · 
culiar relation to God the Father as being his own 
Son, and of the tranſcendency of this gift above all 
others, is ſuch, as the more it were conſidered would 
appear the more unintelligible if the Redeemer were 
ſuppoſed tobe a mere creature, And this is at leaſt 
a very ſtrong additional evidence to the full and 
complete proofs of Chriſt's divinity drawn from the 
divine names, attributes, works, and worihip 
which the ſcriptures ſo plainly and fo frequently 
aſcribe to him ; particularly the tranſcendency of 
God's mercy in redempiion is an argument that has a 
peculiar ſuitableneſs to affect our hearts with a ra- 
tional and lively impreſſion of that great truth; of 
which there are abundance of other arguments, to 
convince our judgments. ; . 

But before we conſider that tranſcendency, it is 
uſeful to obſerve the name given Chriſt in the text, 
God's own or proper Son. If that name ſignified his 
being produced by God the Father, it would agree to 
all creatures; if it ſignified only ſome imperfett like- 
neſs to the nature of the Father, it would agree to aB 
living, and eſpecially all rational creatures; if it ſig- 
niſied only the higheſt reſemblance or likeneſs to God 
that any creature has, it might agree to many, ſince no 
mere creature can have fo much of God, but ano- 
ther might be raiſed to have as much or more; if it ſig- 
niſied his being created immediately by the Father, 
whereas other "beings are immediately created by 
de Son, all other 2 creatures might hate 
8 : To 26 | 
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had the fame relation to the Father, and would how. 
ever have the ſame relation to Chrift that He hath 
to God. The name of God's ewn' Sox therefore, as 
it is aſcribed to Chriſt, cannot agree to any mere 
creature. 02 at 44M 69 
But in the next place, as to the tranſcendency of 
the gift, which founds the connexion - between it 
and all other gifts; let us conſider whether there 
would be ſuch evidence and force in the apoſtle's 
reaſoning, ſuppoſing the Redeemer a mere creature; 
as thus ; If God delivered up one mere creature to 
death, how will he not much more deliver num- 
berleſs muhitudes from it? If he delivered up one 
ro temporal ſufferings, how will he not deliver ſo 
many multitudes from eternal ſufferings? If he gave 
a mere creature, that is, a perſon infinitely below 
himſelf, to temporal pain for us, how will he 
not give the enjoyment of himſelf, who is infinite- 
ly above all creatures, for our everlaſting happineſs? 
If we obſerve carefully the way the apoftle ſpeaks 
of Cad own Son, and ws all, we may fee he ſup- 
poſes that it is evident there is no proportion be- 
tween him and us,even all of us put together : now 
25 to the diſtance of any ſuperior mere creature a- 
bove us, as reaſon ſhews it can be but finite, ' ſo the 
ſeriptures do not make it evident that it is very con- 
fiderable. All the name or notion the ſcriptures 
_ give us of 1 creatures, is, that of angels: 
man is indeed faid to be lower than the angels, but 
it is only faid a little lower, Pſal. viii. (the ſoul of 
man, being, as ſome expreſs it, and not altogether 
without ground, a fort of incarnate angel itſelf, 
tho? alas a fallen one!) The Bible therefore does 
not make it evident to us that there is ſuch a diſ- 
tance and diſproportion between any mere creature 
and man, as either would make the ſacrifice of 
that mere creature a ſufficient atonement for us all, 


or the chief gift that can be beſtowed an us, 08 | 
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greater than all things : whereas the 7 ſup- 

poles ſuch a diſtance between the Son of God, and 

us all, to be evident and manifeſt. nc 4 
When it is not at all called a myſtery that all 

created ſpirits ſhould miniſter to God's people,(Heb. 

i. and laſt ver.) how could the incarnation and death 

of one of them, tho the higheſt, be reckoned ſuch 

a myſtery as all created ſpirits ſhould deſire with 

outitretched | necks to look into? the myſtery of 

Godlineſs, the great myſtery of it, ſuch a myſtery 

of love as ecliples all others, the heighth and depth 

of it paſſing knowledge, as if therein divine mercy 

and co enlion went tothe uttermoſt: and ſuch 

a favour is abſolutely incomparable; whereas no 

mere creature can be abſolutely incomperable. 
Theſe things may naturally make us call to mind 

how evidently the ſcriptures diſtinguiſh the nature 

of the Son of God, from the nature of angels, which 

is the only created nature fuperior to our own that 

the ſcripture gives us any notion of. And if no 

created fpirit can poſlibly be conceived afluming the 

nature of another created ſpirit, (whereas it is ſup- 

poſed Chriſt could have aſſumed the nature of an- 

gels) this is by the by no ſmall confirmation of that: 

great truth we are ſpeaking of. But not to digreſs 

farther from the preſent argument viz. the tran- 

ſcendeney of mercy in tion; for a clear- 

er view of it we may diſtinguiſh, in the whole of 

that bleſſed work, theſeuwo things, the. price, and 

the purchaſe; that is, on the one hand, Chriſt's ſa- 

erifice and righteouſneſs, and, on the other, all the 

ſpiritual and eternal bleſſings which flew from it. 

Nothing is more evident then that the ſcriptures lay 

the ſtreſs of the benefits (ſo to ſpeak) not on the 

ktter but on the former; whereas, if the Redeemer 

were à mere creature, it would plainly be otherwiſe. 

On that ſuppoſition, men could not avoid faying, 

derein is love, that for 22 a price there is lo 
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great 2 purchaſe, for ſo cheap a ranſom, ſuch a won · 
derful deliverance- for ſuch unequal merit, ſo rich an 
inheritance, etc. The way to commend God's love 
would not be by conſidering. he gave one more orea- 
ture, thoꝰ the higheſt, to die ſor / multitudes, but by 
reflecting that for ſo ſmall a oonſideration ſo great 
bleſſings are beſtowed. The ſtile of the ſeriptures is 
the reverſe of this. God himſelf nous beſt how to 
commend his love to us, and according to the apoſtle, 
Rom. v. 8. God commendotb his love to us, in that 
while we were yet ſanners, Chriſt died for us after 
which he adds over and over again, much more ue 
hall be ſaved. The ſeripture ſtile is, Gd fo loved 
#he world; and, herein 3s lade that he "US 
Chriſt 5 and after that. he is juſt and faithfulto For- 
grve us our ſins, to hear our prayers, to give us all 
things; as if all the mercy were confined, or rather 
comprehended i in- the gift of Chriſt; and after that, 
all the reſt were in juſtice due; all the reſt is mercy 
and free gift likewiſe, being virtually contained in 
the firſt mercy, or chief gift, whoſe tranſcendency 
above all things is plainly rr in this, that i it 
virtually contains all things. 
Secondly, This leads to the next and ling 
| thing to de conſidered, that is, herein ihat tranſcen- | 
confiſts. But it is not improper to pyemile, 
that the belief of it has no tendency to difparage or 
to leſſen our eſteem of any other gift of God, but 
rather to heighten it. It is the greatneſs of the price 
that ſhews the value of the purchaſe, and in this 
caſe, not only ſhews it, but as mueh as poſlible en- 
_ ereafes ji. We know little of the Redeemer if we 
do not ſee that every ſpiritual or eternal, or even 
_ vemporal bleſſing, receives an additional value and 
Weetneſs b ton through ſuch hands, carrying 
.efong with 3 a tinfture of that precious blood, wy 
che teliſh and favour of that infinite friendſhip; 
Aa ſhewing whezein the tranſcendeney conkſ 
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is not enough to conſider only the dignity of the 
perſon: given: but alſo the manner in Which he is 
given, and the value ob the giſti that is, of the gift, 
of righteouſneſs; Rom. v. “ roo be 
- (12) The: dignity of the perſon. (Which, as Was. 
ſhewn before, is ſuppaſed in this tranſcendency) is 
one of the chief things that ſhews wherein it conſiſts. 
Other gifts are creatures, this is the Creator; other 
gifts are the works of God, this is the Son of God 
who is God: he is man likewiſe, but that does not 
leſſen the gift. The: greatneſs of it conſiſts in his 
being made man, and in what followed. The 
ſeripture ſtile is not, that God gave the human na- 
ture of bis Son, but gave his own Son, and gave 
him to be made man. It is not that God (Chriſt, 
who is God) redeemed the church by the blood of 
his human nature, but by his on blood, Acts xx. 
28. And ne who made the worlds purged our ſins 
by himſelf, Heb. xiit. Theſe and other ſcriptures 
ſhew, that, as Chriſt is but one perſon, ſo that one 
perſon is the Redeemer, the Saviour, the gift. It 
is the Lord Jehovah, who is our rigbteouſneſs. This 
gift therefore muſt tranſcend. all others: but how 
far? As far as the Creator tranſcends the creature; 
and that none knows: for none perfectly know the 
Father but the Son, or the Son but the Father: 
and there is not a better anſwer to that queſtion... 
(.) But to ſtrengthen this conſideration, we muſt 
at the ſame time obſerve the manner in which he is 
given. For it may be objected, That in the work 
of grace the Spirit-is given who is God, and in the 
ſtate of glory the Father gives himſelf to be his peo- 
ple's portion and happineſs ; yea, Chriſt the-Son of 
God is given in the work of grace, and in glory, as 
well as in the work of redemption. But let us obſerve 
the difference as to the manner; and to ſhow that 
the trapſcendency of dne divine work is no diſpa : 
aragement to another, we may conſider, chat h 
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God's attributes be all infinite and equal, yet the 
manifeſtations of them are not ſo. The perfection 
of God's works conſiſts partly in a variety, by which 
ſome of them far excell others. The leaſt pile of 
graſs is an effect of infinite power; but not the high · 
eſt effect of it: ſo the leaſt degree of grace or glo- 
ry is a menifeſtation of infinite love, but not the 
higheſt manifeſtation: and that the gift of Chriſt in 
the work of redemption tranſcends any gift of grace 
or glory, may be made evident from the account 
we have of the peculiar manner in which Chriſt, 
who is God, is given in that work. | 
In the work —— makes us to be born 
of God, and to be ſons of God, (John i. 22.) In the 
work of redemption he is born of a Virꝑin, and be- 
comes the ſon of man. In the former, he gives us 
the likeneſs of the holy God: In the latter he 
takes on him the likeneſs of ſinful fleſh. In the one 
he gives us his ſtrength, in the other he bears our 
infirmities. Bur this is not all. In the one he 
heals us, in the other he is wounded for us. In the 
one he enables us to do our duty, in the other, he 
bears our ſins; in the one he makes us obey the 
commandments of the law, in the other he bears 
the curſe for us. In the one he gives us life, health, 
honour, joy; in the other, he ſuffers ſhame, pain, 


forrow, death for us. 
When he gives us heaven he raiſes us ro his high 
and holy place and his royal palace. In redemplti- 
on, he deſcended to our low polluted cottage; there 
he manifeſts his glory for our happineſs, here he 
vailed it for our relief. There he receives us to a 
place of many manſions, here he had no place where 
to lay his head. There he gives unfearchable rich- 
es, here he condeſcended to ignominious poverty: 
there he brings us to the greateſt honour, here he 
ſuffered the loweſt diſgrace for us: There he give 


the watery of life, dere be drank the cup af Mtb 
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for us. There he makes us ſee God face to face, here 
he was forſaken of God for us. There he ſhews us 
his on face ſhining in glary more than the ſun in 
his ſtrength ; here he ſhewed his viſage pale and 
mangled, and marred more than any man. Iſa. lil. 
14. There he gives us crowns of glory, here he wore 
2 crown of thorns for us. There he i 
us in the c of holy angels, here he was 
numbred with 2 There he makes us ſit 
on thrones, here he died on the curſed croſs ſor us. 
Theſe inſtances (which might eaſily be multiplied) 
are ſufficient to ſhew, that tho' the gift of Chriſk 
in his incarnation and facrifice, and the gifts of 
and glory be bright manifeſtations of the ſame 
Boe, yer the Jef is che chief gift; yea it is in the 
frſt that in the moſt proper ſenſe a divine perſon can 


de ſaid to be given to us. | 
favours of ſanctification 


In theſe other ineſtimable 
and the heavenly bleſſedneſs, it is as if a king's ſon 
with his father's conſent, ſhould take a forlorn 
wounded rebel; heal him with his own hands,receive 
dim into his family, and give him an eſlate: in that 

other great work it is as if that prince ſhould lay 
his head on the block to be facrificed for that rebel. 
It is plain, that in this caſe the prince would be ſaid 
more properly to give himſelf, or to be given by 
his father, than in the firſt caſe, merely by giving 
to that criminal, life, wealth, and riches without 
ſuch a ſacrifice. Tis | 

It is proper to obſerve here, that it would be unrea- 
ſonable in the higheſt degree, to have the leſs eſ 
teem of Chriſt's facrifice, becauſe the divine nature 
did not ſuffer,but only the human. For in conſider · 
ing any act of love or favour, nothing can be more 
unreaſonable than to have the leſs eſteem of it, be- 
cauſe it does not contain abſolute impoſſibilities and 
eontradictions. It was impoſſible the divine nature 
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human nature of a divine perſon. Both natures 
contributed to the ſacrifice, the one bore the pain, 
tze other gave the value; but there is but one me- 
diator, one Chriſt, God's only Son who redeemed 
his people by his on blood, and purged their ſins 
by himſelf. This was not impoſſible, but if it was 
the uttermoſt that can poſlibly be conceived, or, (if 
the ſingularity* of the ſubject may allow unuſual 
expreſſions) it went to the utmoſt verge of poſlibi« 
liry, then furely this is more than a ſufficient con · 
firmation of the doctrine, and ſhews the tranſcen- 
dency of the gift in the manner it was given. | 
But in order to ſet this in a better light, it is uſe+ 
ful to take a more particular view of the various 
ſteps of divine condeſcenfion in this work. There 
is this obvious difference between the manifeſtations 
of God's power and of his condeſcenfion, that the 
former riſes in proportion to the greatneſs of the 
object, the other in proportion ts the meanneſs of it. 
On this account it is eaſier toconceive incomparably 
greater tranſcendency in the one than in the other, 
There is no effect of power ſo great but we may 


oſſibly conceive a greater But there may be ob · 


jects and acts of condeſcenſion ſo low that we can 


conceive none lower, and that is only in the preſent 


A . 

This deſerves careful meditation, for there is no 
act of goodneſs more amiable than condeſcenſion, 
and there is no condeſcenſion in any other being but 
what is infinitely below that which is in God. His 


condeſcenſion to the - higheſt creatures is infinite; 


becauſe the diftance between him ind them is ſuch. 
But the lower the object of divine love is, the great- 
er is the condeſcenſion: man is the loweſt object of 
divine love. The creatures below man are not objects 
capable of it in the ſenſe here underſtood, And man 
was made a little lower than the angels; therefore 


the greateſt acts of divine condeſcenſion that ut b 
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capceive, are in general his acts of condeſcenſion to 
men. Yet here we may make a difference: God 
made man à little lower than the angels, but man 
has made himſelf a great deal lower. The ſinner is 
vaſtly below the man. God's greateſt acts of con- 
deſcenſion to. man, therefore, are his acts of love 
and favour to us in our low ſtate, Common ob- 
ſervation may teach us what a mean or rather diſmal 
figure a condemned criminal of the loweſt ſtation 
makes even in the eyes of thoſe who are otherwiſe 
his equals. If here we make any difference, the 
loweſt criminal would be one who had been always 
à tranſgreſſor, and as proud and inſenlible as guilty; 
without pitying himſelf, or ſeeking pity from others: 
This was ſigful man's caſe, and fach was'the obj 
of the Redeemer's love: it is plain we muſt fto 
here as to the meanneſs of the object of conde> 
ſcenſion, for how can we conceive a lower object, 
or, 24ly, a higher favour than what is given to 
that object? In the viii. Pſal. the Pſalmiſt admires 
God's condeſcenſion in giving the inferior creatures 
to man; he gives what is incomparably above al 
creatures to the ſinner, a title to the enjoyment of 
himſelf. 34ly, There is myſterious condeſcenſion in 
the way that this bleſſedneſs is offered to us by the 
Son of God, it being with ſuch tenderneſs, ſueh en- 
treaty, ſuch reaſoning, expoſtulating, and beſeech- 
ing. But to offer mercy to rebels or criminals, on 
any terms, in any manner, is an act of ſovereignty; 
In the offer of ſalvation, Chriſt acts with great con 
deſeenſion, but acts in the form of God. It is itt 
the purchaſe, he acts in a very different form, the 
form of a ſeryant, Phil. ii. 7. But there are various 
forms of ſervants. YR 
It would have been condeſcenſion capable to a- 
ſtoniſh the higheſt creatures if their Creator had af: 
fumed their nature; but he took not on him the 
nature af angels, but was made fleſh, It was not 
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when all fleſh was innocent, hut when it was fallen 
and ſunł in ſin, the likeneſs of ſinful leſh. This was ms. 
nifold condeſcenſion, tho he had aſſumed our nature 
in the form the Jews expected him, as viſible conquer · 
or of the world. But he was not only made lower than 
the angels, but lower than man, and counted as no 
man. Men of the leaſt ſtation have ofttimes the 
leaft troubles ; here was the reverſe; the reverſe of 
the grandeur of princes and of the tranquillity of the 
vulgar; eminence, in ſorrow; and diſtinction, in 
the higheſt rank of trouble. Let a man of a low 
ſtation and low under trouble may bave a high 
character, at leaſt an untainted one; but he deſcen · 
ded, below this ; and made himſelf of no reputation. 
By the very perfection of holinels and goodaels he 
brought himſelf to that mean character before meg 
that man had before God ; that of a criminal: and 
here we are landed at that low ſtep, mentioned be» 
_ fore, conceraing the object of love. Theſe two 
extremities, the meanneſs of man's ſtate and the 
height of Chriſt's condeſcenſion, how well do they 
meet together ! How could man make himſelf low: 
er than to be a real malefattor, in the light of God? 

Or Chriſt make himſelf lower than to be a reputed 
But there was ſomething beyond this ſtill. He 
would have died as a reputed criminal, had he died 
only as a martyr, and only by the ſentence of an 
unjuſt perſecutor. But there was more than Pilate's 
ſentence here. Let us conſider che Saviour as liſted 
before the tribunal of the juſt Judge of the uni- 
verſe, and under His ſentence. He laid on him thei- 
niquities of us all, and therefore put him to grief, 
and it pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him. Other con · 
demned perſons at other courts are charged but with 
the crime of one n that is their own, and but 
with a few of theſe. A right view of this great Suf- 
ferer will diſcover him to us charged and burdened 
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with all the innumerable abominable crimes of in- 
numerable multitudes : None but himſelf could de- 
ſcend ſo low, or come under ſuch a burden.  - 

If farther in the loweſt character in the world of 
eriminals condemned, we diſtinguiſh as co their 
treatment : if any diſgrace is lower than another; the 
Redeemer condeſcended to the Joweſt ; that, which 
was the puniſhment of the meaneſt of men for the 
greateſt offences, even to the ignominious death of 
the croſs, To the Jowneſs of his we may 
add the meanneſs of the inſtruments. It was this thing 
made Abimelech lament his death. The ſorrows 
of this great Sufferer came not all from the honour- 
able hands of God or angels, he ſuffered in the 
room of men, and from the hands of man (who is 
but a worm), from ſinners, from the worſt, the 
meaneſt ſinners, in the vileſt manner, made a com- 
pliment of by 1 
fury of a mob, 

Yet as the power of man cannot throw > be 
ſo low as God can put him, what all 
was, that, amidſt fo various ings frem men, be 
was forſaken of God. It was then indeed; he was 
at the loweſt; none could fall ſo low, none could fall 
from ſuch a height of divine communications, in 
1 Sam. xxvili. 15. even Saul makes a heavy moan 
and tells he was diſtreſſed, for God was depar- 
ted from him; but Saul was too like ourſelves, 
and knew little of God's preſence ; he did not 4 
My God is from me. Let us conſider Da- 
vid who knew God better. David never knows 
himſelf in the wilderneſs while he has God's prev 
fence with him; while he has that, he tells he 
fears no evil, not even in the valley of the ſhadow 
of death ; but when that is „there is nothing 
but deſert, and dry, parch land, and for all the 
company of his army, all is wilderneſs, within and 
without; there is nothing but crying out of ficſh 
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and ſoul after the living God, and thirſling, pant - 
after him, like a hart after waters. It was inta 

a a far more diſmal wilderneſs the bleſſed antitype of c 
the ſcape-goat was driven with. all the ſins of the | 
people upon him, each of them ſitting heavier up- 
on his innocent ſoul than the curſed tree on bis 
body; and if this was the change that beſell bim, Ml © 
inſtead of the bright face of God, grievous looks of 5 
thoſe black vipers, by the right of imputation ſtare J 
ing him in the face, who was the greateſt hater of ſin 
in the world ; it could not but czuſe a painful thirſt P 
of ſoul incomparebly beyond that of David, or any tl 
other deſerted ſaint, or beyond his own bodily thirſh 5 
which he expreſſed before: but, in expr both, 


there is nothing but vinegar and gall for him at all 0 
hands, from man, and from God. The firſt was but ( 
fcanty and ſweet to the laſt : he but taſted it; but this 8 
ocean muſt be drunk out till he can fay, It is finiſh» 0 


ed. There was never a requeſt for pity till now; b 
he ſought none from Pilate, he would have none x 
from the ſympathizing daughters of Jeruſalem, telling, t 
them not to-weep for or pity him but themſelves; 
but now He who was like a ſheep dumb before the 4 
ſhearers, is dumb no more, and the Lamb being . 
brought to this dreadful ſlaughter, muſt open his q 
mouth, and Pity itſelf cries for pity. It was the up- 1 
braiding language of his murderers, what was be- I 
come of his God? No wonder the world grew dark, | 
and the rocks rent, to hear the bleſſed Jeſus for- 0 
ced in appearance to join with them, to hear any. A 
thing like the language of his murderers coming u 
from his own mouth, That his God had forſaken t 
him. When we conſider how much a ſon will tuf- te 
fer from a father, or even from a friend whom he C 
loves, before he divulge it to others, eſpecially before p 
enemies, it may make us reflect how much Chrilt 1 
ſuffered from God, when he who loved him io Wl a 
2 « 40 1 +4 IF N. er 
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much, expreſſed his ſuffering from him in ſuch a 
manner before ſuch company. | 

It is with a great deal of reaſon all this condeſcen- 
Gon is frequently illuſtrated by Jacob's Ladder : and 
it is our duty to be admiring its heighth and depth; 
tho' we cannot meaſure any of them; though we 
cannot meaſure the diſtance between the Throne of 
Glory and the curſed tree, between the heaven of 
heavens and mount Calvary, the Father's boſom and 
Joſeph's Sepulchre, yet our thoughts ſhould be em- 
ployed, like Jacod's angels, aſcending and deſcend- 
ing as far as we can, conſidering the various ſteps of 
that condeſcenſion, how low the objects of it are, 
how low the acts of it, and how glorious the effects 
of it; and we ſhould not forget, that the humiliati- 
on of the Saviour and the exaltation of the ſinner, 
(if we may ſpeak ſo) are but in effect different views 
of it : it is the ſame power of myſterious love and 
condeſcenſion by which the ſinner is raiſed from the 
brink of hell to the higheſt heaven, and by which 
the Saviour was brought from the higheſt heavens 
to the loweſt parts of the earth (as the apoſtle ex- 
preſſes it): but tho* they be only different acts or 
effects of the ſame love, the latter has (till the pre · 
eminence; and the humiliation of the Redeemer is 
a far higher diſplay of love than the glory of his 
people which follows it ; or rather this humiliation 
is their higheſt glory. 57 | 
After conſidering the greatneſs of the Redeemer's 
condeſcenſion in his ſatisfaction, we are to conlider 
next the value of that ſatisfaction: and it is evident 
that whatever ſhews the value ofChriſt's ſatisfaction 
to the juſtice of God, ſhews the value of God's gift 
to finners. It is a juſt and uſual expreſſion, That 
Chriſt's ſatisfaction is of infinite value: it were a hap- 
py thing if it were as uſual for us to have a ſuitable 
impreſſion of it. Infinite value, is what we cannot 


aflicm of any other manifeſtation of God that can 
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be conceived, not of the higheſt degrees of 

of glory, or of all the created glory in — 
together. The divine perfections are infinite ii 
their nature, and their infinite value imports more 
than merely a tranſcendency in the object above o. 
thers. For one object may tranſcend another in 
value tho” the difference be but finite. Infinite vg. 
lue is ſuch, that the value of other things is nothing 
to it. No wonder Paul counts all other things com- 
paratively but loſs. Phil. iii. 8. as Iſaiah counts af 
qr before God as leſs than nothing, 16, 
Xl. 17. . 

A ſatisfaction of infinite value is ſomething more 
than merely an execution of infinite juſtice, That 
juſtice is put into execution in bell. but there is no 
ſatisfaction or ranſom properly, till the uttermoſt 
farthing is paid; whereas in that place there vil 
never be but a part paid, and ſcarce a part, ſince the 
remainder is till infinite. But when Juſtice found 
this ranſom, not one tittle paſſed from the law, but 
all was fulfilled; therefore he is able to fave to the 
uttermoſt, having ſatisfied to the uttermoſt, becauſe 
he was God's own Son, and becauſe he was not ſpa · 
red. It was juſt now hinted, that, when we are 
ing of Chriſt's ſatisfaction to juſtice, we are 
king of God's gift to ſinners. But there is ſcarce 
a word to expreſs ſuch a manifeſtation of mercy 2 
ſatisfaction of juſtice. Satisfaction is a full and com- 
pleat manifeſtation of juſtice; in this caſe it is a full 
and complete and conſummate manifeſtationof mer 
ey and goodneſs. We may more than allude to that 
remarkable pallage, Exod. xxxiii. 18.19. where Moſes 
od's 
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ſeeks to ſee G lory ; and God promiſes to make 
alf his goodneſs paſs him; we may juſtly admire Wl lin 
that expreſñon, all his goodneſs ; for God's goodnels Wt wh 


is infinite. Moſes ſaw many types of Chriſt, and way 
we not look on this as a kind of emblem of whit 


paſſed before us on mount Calvary, where «no 
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than ever glory was vailed, that goodneſs might be 
ard ont He, who is all goodneſs, the ten- 
der · bearted Smaritan paſſing by us while lying in 
our blood; even in our polluted blood, and no eye 
to pity us, waſhed us in his blood, poured ont wine 
and oil into our wounds, poured out blood and 
foul and all, to heal us, and t6 make us live, 

But to return to the value of this gift; As it is 
called in ſcripture a pearl of great price, we ſhould 
conſider its value in what it purchaſes. Antient and 
modern hiſtories tell us of ſome- pearls counted 
worth a conſiderable part of a kingdom: but we 
expreſs but a part of the value of this pearl, when 
we ſay it is worth the everlaſting kingdom of hea» 
ven; for it not only purchaſes that eternal inhe- 


ritance, but alſo pays an eternal debt. Tho” a poor 


man who has nothing himſelf but is free of debt, 
ſhould get the gift of an eſtate, it would net be ſo 
oreat a pift, as if another who is drowned in debt 
ſhould get the gift of a pearl that would both pay 
all his debt and purchafe an eſtate over and a- 
bove. We may conſider the former as the caſe of 
angels, and the latter is the caſe of redeemed ſin- 
ners. | | 

It is evident then that the value of the object we 
are ſpeaking of, is greater when confidered as a gift 
of mercy, that when it is confidered only as a fatis- 
faction to juſtice, that is, redeeming us from the 
curſe of the law. The gift is greater than the fatisfac- 
tion, juſtice is juſtified when deliverance from it is 
purchaſed.” But that deliverange is but's part of the 
purchaſe of this peart of price, there is at leaſt as 
much happineſs in the inheritabce acquired to the 
ſinner, as there is mifery in the punithment from 
which he is delivered. © © | 2 
Thus when we conſider the whole value of this 
unfpeakable” gift, it tranſcends the value of a ſatis- 
laftion to infinite vindictive juſtice,and alſo that of 
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the eternal inheritance, becauſe it contains both, 
This ſhews more than a ſimple tranſcendency in it 
above all other gifts beſtowed on men; yea we can. 
not conceive any other gift greater or equal to it, 
that can be beſtowed on any creature whatever. No 
wonder the angels deſire to look into theſe things, 
They and the believer receive the ſame inheritance, 
hut not in the ſame way; and, as was juſt now 
hinted, the ſinner owed a kind bf infinite debt to 
juſtice, the angels were always free. This may na 
turally bring to our minds-Chriſt's parable about 
the debtor to whom moſt was forgiven. And we 
may conceive the deliverance and the inheritance to- 
gether as waking in a manner a double heaven, 
And the joy of the deliverance cannot but greatly 
enhance the joy of the inheritance. To human 
kind, deliverance from great danger doubles the 
pleaſure of enſuing proſperity.; and ſurely what 
doubles the believer's eternal proſperity and joy 
muſt double his obligations, and conſequently hs 
love, and what encreaſes his love muſt enereaſe his 


But in conſidering the fruits of God's chief gift Wl ; 
we ſhould take care not to loſe ſight of the gift it- Ne 
ſelf. If the inheritance and the deliverance makea f 
double heaven, the price that purchaſed both is fill WM 
the heaven of that heaven. If we ſhould ſuppole Bl & 
God had given that purchaſe without this price; a Wl © 
there would have been no ſatisfaction to juſtice, ſo f 
there would not have been by far fo great manifel- WF ſu 
tation of mergy. ,, When an earthly prince gives 2 di 

ondemned a Lf both a remiſſion; and an eſtate, ¶ o- 
+ ſhews, indeed, very great kindneſs, tho' at the pe 
expence of juſtice : But if the nature of human ju 
tice allowed it, and human pity cduld go ſo far, that 
that prince ſhould ſacrifice his Son for the criminal 
it is plain this act of love rohim would be far greats 
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than giving him both life and fortune without ſuch 
enen * | 
Thus we have ſeen wherein the tranſcendency of 
God's unſpeakable gift conſiſts; in' the dignity of 
the Redeemer's perſon ; the manner in which be is 
given; particularly, the myſterious condeſcenſion 
of it; and the value of his ſatisfaction. We have 
ground from expreſs ſcripture, Rom. v. 9, 10, to 
conſider further a particular tranſcendency in this 
gift with relation to the perſons to whom it is given: 
they are indeed the ſame perfons who receive Chriſt 
and who receive heaven; but in a ſpiritual ſenſe 


on they were not the ſame men or the ſame creatures 
n, when Chriſt was given that they are when heavenis 
ly given them. The ſinner after receiving Chriſt is a 
an new man, or a neu creature: there is therefore a 


plain difference in the caſe. Heaven is given to the 
perfect ſaint, the faithful ſervant, the child of God. 
Chriſt himſelf was given to the ſinner, the ſtranger, 
the enemy. Pen 

Heaven is a bleſſing that fully ſatisfies the higheſt 
deſires of a rational creature ; but this other favour 
is a favour above the higheſt deſires. We can con- 
ceive a ſinner ſeeking heaven from God, before God 
ſignify his de ſign to give it; but we cannot conceive 
all the ſinners in the world could have ventured to 
ſeek Chriſt unleſs he himſelf had revealed the deſign 
of giving him. This gift was found of them who 
ſought it not. How could all the world have pre- 
ſumed to deſire the Son of God to come down and 
die on a (croſs for them; to redeem them by his 
own blood? The apoſtle ſpeaks of God's giving his 
people above all they can aſk or think: We may 
ſuppoſe he does not mean that one who has received 
Chriſt may not aſk any other needful bleſſing, he 
can think of. After Chriſt, no bleſſing can be above 
the believer's aſking, but becauſe it is above his 
tought. But there is a I that firſt bleſſing 
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deſcenſion could go. 
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it ſelf. Chriſt's incarnation and ſacrifice, ſinners could 
not have aſked it; nay it is ſcarce poſſible they could 
have thought of it. Even among men no criminal 
ever ſeriouſly defired the judge to bear the ſentence 
himſelf ; eſpecially a ſentence for crimes committed 
againſt the judge himſelf; and yet among men how 
ſmall is the diſtance between judge and criminal 
either as to ſtation or guilc? Here the diſtance is 
infinite. When we praiſe God therefore for his mer. 
cy, we praiſe him for what we could not have pray. 
ed for, yea for what we could not have thought, 
It is the chief thing God prepared for his people, 
which eye had not ſeen nor ear heard, nor could 
enter intothe heart of man, nor (may we add) into 
the thought of any creature, or any mind below in- 
finite wiſdom., The ſcripture expreſſions about 
angels looking into theſe things ſeem to denote ſur. 
priſe : none can pretend that the principalities and 
wers of heaven ever knew ſo much before of 
God's love, or of God who is love. Before this was 
revealed, they knew and felt God's goodneſs to be 
infinite; but it is no reflection on them that their 
knowledge is finite, and that they knew not before 
how much God could love, eſpecially ſuch unlove 
ly objects; how far his pity, and how low his con- 


In the laſt place, as to the application of this docs 
trine, it is plain we ought to apply it in our medi 
rations to every other doctrine of Chriſtianity, for 
it is the centre of, and ſervesto give light to, them al. 
But the bounds of this diſcourſe will allow but the 
mentioning ofa few inferences from it. 

1. It ſhews, that for any of us to pretend to faith 
in Chriſt without God's works, to pretend to hart 
an impreſſion of God's chief mercy without loving 
and obeying him, and of the chief manifeſtation 6 
the evil of ſin, without warring againſt it, is 


be really monſters of ingratitude and ſtupidity. 
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2. On the other hand, as to ſuch as neglect this 
gift of righteouſneſs, and place their own good works 
in its room, the doctrine inſiſted on concerning that 
gift, that pearl-of price, may ſhew them, they had 
need to be good works indeed that are preferred to 
it, and that muſt atone for rejecting it. 

3. But in a particular manner, we ſhould care- 
| fully apply the doctrine, with dependence on God's 
grace, to the holy exerciſe of divine worſhip relating 
to the work of redemption, which is our proper 
work at this ſacrament. The doctrine inſiſted on 
ſhews that exerciſe is the nobleſt and higheſt we 
are capable of. We may raiſe our minds to ſome 
impreſſion of this by comparing them with any of 
our other works, 
Man is a creature endowed with various faculties, 
all uſeful, but ſome higher and ſome lower than o- 
thers. As the ſoul is of a nature ſuperior to that 
of the body, fo alſo are its faculties and exerciſes. 
Theſe are the higheſt exerciſes of the ſoul that re- 
late to the higheſt and moſt excellent objects. That, 
therefore by which the mind is employed about an 
infinitely excellent object, is the higheſt of all, that 
is divine worſhip, But in the various exerciſes of it, 
we may juſtly make a difference. It was obſerved 
that God's works and manifeſtations are not all e- 
qual, We are taught that his mercies are over all 
his other works. Worſhipping him therefore ſhould 
be above all our other works. Chriſt is above all 
other mercies; and therefore worſhipping God for 
Chriſt ſhould be abſolutely above all other worſhip, 
It is not only of the higheſt kind of ſpiritual exer- 
eiſes, but the higheſt of the kind we are capable of, 
or that we can conceive any even the moſt exalted 
creature capable of. The Scriptures repreſent the 
angels tranſported with it, Rev. v. they have incom- 
parably better {kill of it, but ſurely we ate more con- 

ned in and more 1 7 to it, They glorify and 
26 * 
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praiſe God for that work; but as the apoſtle diſtin- 
guiſhes between glorifying God and being thankful to 
him, Rom. i. 21. We ſhould glorify God for all his 
works even towards others. Thankfulnefſs is the debt 
we owe for his favours to ourſelves. How vaſt a ſum is 
due here? But inſtead of grudging at it as a burthen, we 
ſhould triumphin it asan ineſtimable privilege. Tobe 
obliged to a high degree of thankfulneſs and love, 
is to be obliged to a high degree of happineſs and joy. 
If we cannot venture to give thanks for an actual 
intereſt in that chief gift, we are obliged at leaſt 
there as well as in all other caſes) to give thanks for the 
offer of it. And the doctrine inſiſted on ſhews, that 
always, till we have a ſure intereſt in it, our chief 
ground of thankfulneſs and joy is the offer of it, that 
the chief gift of God is offered to the chief of ſinners, 

This directs us to apply the doctrine to another 
exerciſe ſuitable to this occaſion: for praiſe and 
thankfulneſs is not all our work. Praiſe is the work 
common to us with angels, praiſe and thankſgiving 
are common to us with the ſaints made perfect. It 
is all we know of their work. But it is not all our 
own work; we have that incumbent on us and ſome- 
thing beſides; not only praiſe but prayer, not only 
thankſgiving but ſupplication, ſeeking what they 
have obtained, and deſiring what they enjoy. The 
angels are admiring ſpectators looking into theſe 
things. But there is a difference between mere look 
ing into theſe things and receiving them. It is not 
deſirable to be a mere ſpeQator at the communion; 
but to be a mere onlooker and ſpectator at that 
which is repreſentedin it, is in a ſinner, who continues 
ſuch, the worſt work he is capable of: For a forlorn 
deſtitute wretch to ſee ſuch danger without deſiring 
relief, to ſee ſuch relief without embracing it, to 
ſee ſuch a pearl, ſuch a gift of infinite value, to ſee 
it offered to him without graſping at it, is the great- 
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eſt affront to God, and cruelty to himſelf he is capa- 
ble of. | | 
The doctrine inſiſted on, ſhews that we ſhould 
uſe through divine grace tranſcendent earneſtneſs, 
ſo to ſpeak, like Jacob's holy and humble wreſtling 


e 

e in the prayer of faith, and raking the kingdom of 
, heaven, or that pearl of price, in whoſe value it is 
. contained, with a ſpiritual reverential violence. 
l For it is then we ſhew the greateſt reverence and 
t fear of God when we are molt earneſt to be delive- 
e red from his juſt diſpleaſure, and from thoſe ſins that 
t procure it. The doctrine ſhews how juſtly faith is 
f called precious faith, ſince it is a receiving of that 
t pearl of price, after which the believer will be but 
. receiving a part of its worth in the kingdoin of hea- 
r yen to all eternity. | 
d This ſhould excite us tochearfulneſs in renewing 
K our conſent to the covenant, and in receiving the 
g ſeal of it, to rejoice in the tenor of it, ſince the pro- 
it miſe of it contains all things; and what is required 
T of us, in order to a title to all things, is to receive 
e. what is more than all things. 

y In the next place we (ſhould apply the doctrine in 
y eating our paſſover with the bitter herbs of repen- 
6 tance and {orrow for ſin; fince that tranſcendency 
ſe of mercy that has been inſiſted on proves a Tran- 
. ſcendency of guilt in our ingratitude for it, which 
t is at the ſame time our greatelt ſin, and the greateſt 
f aggra vation of out other ſins. And as all of us are 
at les or more chargeable with it, ſo the believer's 
es guilt this way has a peculiar aggravation in it, being 
n not only againſt the offer but the actual application 
0 of chis mercy. It is no wonder then that of all men 
10 in the world, the moſt eminent ſaints, are the men 
M who have the greateſt ſorrow for ſin, as well as the 


greateſt delight in duty, and the former one of the 
chief means of the latter. j 
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The evil of the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt is no 
objection againſt this aſſertion, That ingratitude for 
Chriſt is the chief fin, but rather a confirmation of 
it, becauſe that fin is but a particular kind of this in- 
gratifude, and ſhews the evil of all ſuch ingratitude, 
ſince the worſt act of it is unpardonable. That ſin 
againſt the ſpirit of Chi iſt is a peculiar indignity to 
that gift of Chriſt, which applies all his other gifts, 
and ſhews the danger of abuſing any of them. Wich- 
out enquiring here particularly into the nature of 
it, it is ſuthicient unto our preſent purpoſe to ob- 
ferve in general that it is called a trampling un- 
der ſoot the Son of God and crucifying him afreſh, 
Heb, vi. 6. which ſhews that it is the greateſt a- 
buſe of God's greateſt gift, and ſince that can never 
be forgiven or repented of, it ſhould excite us chief- 
ly to repent of every abule of that gift while it may 
be forgiven. = 

We ſhould reflect, that deſpiſing redemption has 
a peculiar guilt in it beyond other ſins which make 
us need a redemption ; and that the folly which 
- poiſoned our ſouls and brought our perſons under 
the ſentence of death, is wiſdom when compared to 
the folly of refuſing the antidote and rejecting the 
remiſſion, eſpecially when the antidote or cure is 
prepared with ſuch kindneſs that it is the phyſician's 
own heart's-blood, or rather the blood of his ſoul 
who offers it; when it is offered ſo freely, that the 
beſt bleſſings that can be deſired are ours if we ſin- 
cerely deſire them: and not only fo freely, but with 
fuch tenderneſs, that the ſovereign, by his inſpired 
ambaſſadors beſeeches the criminal, (2 Cor. v. 
20.) and the remiſſion is joined with the offer of an 
endleſs inheritance,and the gift that purchaſed both, 
of infinite value. As it is this that ſhews how far di- 
vine mercy could go, ſo the fin of rejecting it ſhews 
how far human wickedneſs can go, and the great- 
neſs of this gift of God compared with mens treats 
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went of it, may be ſaid to ſhew his condeſcenſion, 
and our ingratitude at its uttermoſt, Nor need we 
wonder that other guilt compared to this is reckoned 
as innocency. If I had not come, ſays Chriſt, they 
had had no fin ; and that is the fin that will make at 
laſt the caſe of a very Capernaum more intolerable 
than that of Sodom, ſince it is the ſin that has no 
parallel on earth, nor, we may add, even in hell, 
ſince it is fin the devils know only by ſpeculation, 
by ſeeing it in us, having no experience of it them- 
ſelves. When the devil tempts to many other ſins, 
he ſet a pattern before he laid the ſnare ; when he 
tempts to lying or murder, he is a liar and a murder- 
er himſelf from the beginning. But when he tempts 
to deſpiſe redemption, he tempts to a fin of which 
himſelf is innocent. Whatever example the devils 
give in other caſes, the deſpiſer of redemption ſets a 
pattern which theſe forlorn angels are incapable of 
following; yea tho' redemption had been offered 
to them and deſpiſed by them, they could not have 
deſpiled ſo great condeſcenſion: For tho' we know 
not their farſt ſin, yet as to their nature, we have 
ground from ſcripture to ſay that it would not have 
been quite ſo great condeſcenſion to have aſſumed 
their nature as to have aſſumed ours. They are 
angels tho' fallen ones, and we ſhould conſider, that 
tho' they oppoſed the work of redemption, it was 
not their redemption but ours. They ſnewed their 
wickedneſs in oppoſing the work of redemption, but 
never in rejecting an offer of redemption. | 

Theſe and the like conſiderations ſhould excite 
ſorrow not only in them who never embraced this 
chief mercy, and in effect renounce all benefit by it, 
but even in ſincere believers who have embraced it, 
but have not been careful enough about due grati- 
tude for it. And that is an accuſation from which 
none can free themſelves ; not to ſpeak of our ma- 
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immediate addrefles to God, our very acts of praife 
and thankſgiving themſelves are among the chief 
things that ſhew our ingratitude for it, that is, on 
the account of the manner of performing them, 
And if there were'no other argument for the cor. 
ruption of our nature, the cold and indifferent way 
- we praiſe God for Chriſt is a demonſtration 
OT It, 3 
Repentance for this ingratitude and unbelief, is 
one of the beſt exerciſes of faith and love, and one 
of the beſt helps to prayer and other ſpiritual ex- 
erciſes mentioned before, ſo ſuitable for this occaſion, 
But it is not at this occaſion only they are ſuitable, 
but before and after it, and at all times. Our com- 
wunicating ſuppoſes them to be our habitual prac- 
tice, and is deſigned for promoting it, yet there 
ſhould be a tranſcendency, if I may ſpeak ſo, in the 
performance of them at this occaſion beyond all o- 
thers. Communicating is beyond prayer, praiſe, me- 
ditation, becauſe it joins theſe together and adds 
more to them. It is beyond mere ſpiritual exerciſes 
of worſhip, becauſe of the ſingular way that it im- 
ploys not only the ſoul but the. body. It is liker 
heaven than ſecret communion with God, becauſe 
it is an enjoyment of it in the viſible communion 
of ſaints. It is beyond private duties, becaule it is 
a publick ordinance, and beyond other publick or- 
dinances, becauſe it has the uſe of them joined to it 
as ſubſervient to it, and adds ſomething to it, It is 
not merely a commemoration of God's chief gift, but 
a ſolemn receiving of it, and what it eſpecially com- 
municates is the very conſummation of that bleſſed 
work, the Redeemer's death. It is an honourable 
diſtinction put upon it by the circumſtances of its 
appointment, being immediately by the Redeemer 
himſelf, and at that remarkable time when he, was 
entering upon theſe laſt ſufferings which it chiefly 
commemorates. It is therefore the maſt ſolemn and 
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the chief * of the chief exerciſes we are 
capable of. | 
But that ſhould not make it ſeem a burden but a 
delight. It is more the Lord's work than it is ours. 
His generous work at his own table is to give, ours 
is to take and to receive. 
Could we make ourſelves in a manner ſpectators, 
but not mere ſpectators, of our own work, it would 
de eaſy to ſee we cannot form an idea of any work 
upon earth ſo great, or ſo honourable. The chief 
ſight indeed that ever the world ſaw was the King 
of Kings dying on a croſs for guilty ſubjects. That 
was a ſpectacle beyond all compariſon. But next to 
that, can there be a greater than to ſee a croud of 
ſuch ſubjects once condemned criminals now invited © 
nd aſſembled at their reconciled ſovereign's table, 
at a feaſt of reconciliation to receive a ſealed re- 
miſſion of all their guik, an infeftment into an 
everlaſting inheritance, yea to receive the foretaſtes 
and firſt-fruits of it, having as it were the pearl of 
price among their hands, jointly doing honour to 
God's greateſt mercy and chief gift, and jointly em- 
ployed about the nobleſt ſpiritual exerciſes we can 
conceive human nature or any creature on earti\ 
or in heaven capable of ? 
The greatneſs and excellency of the work ſhews 
the awfulgeſs of it, the importance of right perfor- 
mance, and the danger of the contrary. To con- 
clude therefore; conſidering our work as a receiv- 
ing of Chriſt, we ſhould ſeriouſly reflect that where 
we receive him, we can never receive any gift equal 
or like him to all eternity. And when-we come to 
receive him at his table, we make the moſt ſole: nn 
appearance before him that eves we can make on 
earth till he come again. | 

To bis name be glory, honour, and immortal praiſe, 
ever and ever. 
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PREJI VDI Es againſt the GOSPEL, 
NE principal eller that the corruption of 
() the heart raiſes againſt the doctrine of the 
goſpel, is, that it repreſents the evil demerit 

of ſin too great, when fo coſtly a ſacrifice was re- 
quiſite to expiate it. It is one of the hardeſt taſks 
In the world, to bring the heart to a fincere perſuz- 
fion, that fin is indeed as vile as God's word repre- 
fents it; and that it deſerves all that his law threatens 
againſt it. Hence, a great many are not properly ſo 
forry for their fins againſt God's law, as for the ſe 
verity of God's law againſt their ſins. While many 
do not regret their ſins at all, ſome regret them r. 
ther as misfortunes than faults, and as worthy of 
piry and compaſſion, rather than hatred and pu- 

niſhment. 

Thele favourable impreſſions of ſin, naturally ere- 
ate prejudices, not only againſt the awful threaten: 
angs of the law, but alſo even againſt the glad tiding 
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of the goſpel; becauſe the latter as neceſſarily ſup- 


ſe the former, as a recovery or a remedy ſuppoſes 
a diſeaſe, or as deliverance ſuppoſes danger. When 
the apoſtle Paul repreſents the ſcope of the goſpel, 
he ſays, that“ therein is revealed the righteouſneſs 
of God, and the wrath of God againſt all ungod- 
lineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men *.” And nothing 
is more certain than that this is one of the chief pre- 
judices men entertain againſt it. 

If one were to compoſe a formal confutation of 
this prejudice, it were needful to meet with ſome. 
pretended demonſtration that ſin does not deſerve 
the puniſhment above-mentioned, that fo the foun- 
dations and grounds of ſuch an argument might be 
impartially enquired into. But in effect, this pre- 
judice does not uſually form itſelf into any thing 
like a clear chain of reaſoning, but expreſſes itſelf 
in confuſed and indiſtinct complaints againſt the op- 
polite doctrine, as too ſevere and rigid: and there- 
fore, perhaps, it will not be an improper way of ex- 
amining of it. to propoſe ſome miſcellany conſide- 
rations, that may ſerve to ſhew whether this preju- 
dice be founded on reaſon or not. | 

If any man undertook to prove that fin cannot 
deſerve hell, there are two things abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, in order to make that proof good. Firſt, that 
he know all the ends and deſigns, all the reaſons _ 
that God can poſſibly have for punithing fin: and 
then, that he demonſtrate, that all thoſe ends and 
deſigns may be obtained as well, and in a manner 
as agreeable to the inlinite perfections of God, and 
the moſt perfect way of governing the world, with- 
out inflicting the above-mentioned puniſhment, and 
without any opitiation to declare his righteouſ- 
nels in the remiſſion of it. Now, it is certain, that 
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no man can pretend, with any tolerable ſhadow of 
reaſon, to ſo vaſt an undertaking. All that a man 
can pretend for leſſening the evil demerit of ſin, is 
nothing but appearances, ſuſpicions, and ſhadows of 
probability: Whereas the evidence for the contrary, 
is infallible divine revelation. | 
The threatening of everlaſting puniſhment is ag 
plain in ſcripture, as the promiſe of everlaſting life, 
Matth. xxv. laſt verſe. And tho' infinite goodneſs 
beſtow undeſerved favours; yet, it is certain, infinite 
juſtice will never inflict the leaſt degrees of unde- 
ſerved puniſhment. And therefore when God threa- 
tens fo dreadful a puniſhment againſt fin, it is to 
us a ſufficient evidence that fin deſerves it. 
Tho' ſome pretended philoſophers have denied all 
difference between moral good and evil, and conſe- 
| quently the evil demerit of ſinful actions, (as it has 
been . obſerved, that there is ſcarce any 
opinion ſo abſurd, but ſome philoſopher has eſpouſed 
itz) yet when, men are left to the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe, the evil deſerving that is in ſome actions, 
is, one of the plaineſt and moſt evident notions: in 
the world. The rudeſt-of the vulgar know very 
well what they ſay (tho' they never learned any 
thing of moral philoſophy) when they aver that 
ſuch an action deſerves to be puniſhed, and ſuch a- 
nother action deferves greater puniſhment :- which 
thews that all endowed with the exerciſe of reaſon, 
have a plata notton of the evil demerit in evil ac- 
tions, and of a proportion that ſhould be obſerved 
between various degrees of guilt, and various de- 
grees cf puniſhment. 
Even they who argue or write agatnſt the mora- 
lity of actions, and who therefore ſhould think no 
achon deſerves. hatred or puniſhment, will notwith- 
ſtanding be heartily angry at thoſe that contradict 
them, and hate thoſe thaz injure them. Hobbes and 
Spinoza would have inveighed bitterly againſt thale 
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they reckoned to be deceivers and impoſtors, which 
ſuppoſes a natural ſenſe of the odious nature and 
evil demerit of impoſture. 

The paſſion of anger and revenge, if duly re- 
fle ted on, might convince men of an evil demerit 
in actions. Some who can talk and diſpute ſpecula- 
tively againſt moral deſervings, will find their own 
hearts of a different ſentiment, when they meet with 
extraordinary injuſtice from others; when they are 
affronted and injured ; when they meet with black 
ingratitude, treachery, barbarous crueity, diſdainful 
contempt, pride, or the like. | 
Example. Let us ſuppoſe a courtier, in his prin- 
ciples a firſt-rate Libertine, uſing his utmoſt influ- 
ence to raiſe one of his meaneſt ſervants to the high- 
eſt preferments, and ſhewing him as much friend- 
ſhip as ever great man did to his client, or father to 
his ſon : and let us ſuppoſe that all the return that 
fervant makes is to ſupplant his old maſter, to raiſe 
himſelf upon his ruins, to reduce him to poverty, 
diſgrace, baniſhment, or even to a cruel death; it 
is natural for any body to imagine, that in ſuch a 
eale, the diſgraced Libertine would learn a new 
way of thinking, and acknowledge there is ſome- 
thing worthy of hatred, deteſtation and puniſhment 
in ſin, that is, in injuſtice, treachery and ingratitude 
&c. and would even perhaps be ſtrongly inclined 
to with for a day of judgment. In effect, all men 
feem to be in ſome meaſure ſenſible of the odious 
nature, and evil demerit of fin : but the miſery is, 
that it is chiefly of the fins of others, and eſpecially 
of the ſins of others againſt themſelves. If men 
hated fin as much in themſelves as in others, hu- 
mility would be a very eaſy common thing. 
If it were duly reflected on, it might bring us to 
2 juſt ſenſe of the nature and demerit of fin, to 
obſerve, that they who hug and careſs it molt in 
themſelves cannot help abhorring it in others. A 
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man will hate the image of his own ſin, when he ſeg 
it in his friend, or the child of his boſom. What is moſt 
unaccountable in this matter, is that men ſhould be ſo 
ſhamefully partial and unequal in their way of judg. 
ing about it, T | 
When the queſtion is about a man's own ſin, his 
heart deviſes a thouſand artifices to excuſe or exte- 
nuate it, which artifices are ofttimes ſuch as are 
applicable to all ſin, in general, as well as bis ſin, 
But when a man is under the influence of paſlion a. 
gainſt the fins of others, it quite alters the caſe. He 
finds no end in exaggerating the guilt of an injury 
or affront; and his paſſion will find means to make 
pretended excuſes appear heavy aggravations. The 
common excuſes of human frailty, ſtrength of temp- 
tation, and the like, will appear to him too refined 
and metaphyſical, to have any effectual influence 
for moderating his paſſion. The vehemence of ſuch 
paſſions againſt (in, would do very little prejudice to 
charity, if theſe paſſions were as equal and imparti- 
al, when directed homewards, as they are vehement 
againſt others. If men could hate themſelves as they 
do their neighbours, it would be a good help towards 
loving their neighbours as themſelves. | 
Theſe miſcellany conſiderations are perhaps able 
to prove the odious nature, and evil demerit of ſin 
in general: But if it be urged, as frequently it is, that 
tho ſin ſhould be granted to have ſome evil demerit 
in it ; yet that it ſeems ſtrange that it ſhould deſerve 
ſo very great a puniſhment, as is uſually alledged. 
In anſwer to this, let it be obſerved, that, beſides the 
ſelf-evident principie laid down before, vzz. that no 
colours or appearances of probability (which oft- 
times may be on the ſide of error) thould be put in 
the ballance with plain divine revelation, there are 
ſeveral other obſervations from reaſon and experi- 
ence, that may help to make this matter more plain 
and caly. Wi 
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One thing that may give no ſmall light to this 
ſubject, is, the influence which mens affections have 
naturally over their judgments. If this were care- 
fully noticed. and if men were earneſtly inclined to 
judge truly, that is impartially, of things, there is 
nothing in the world they would ſee more reaſon 
to be jealous and ſuſpicious of, than the ſuggeiti- 
ons of their hearts in favours of ſin : they would 
find that it is but juſt caution to ſuſpect every ap- 
pearance of reaſoning that tends to give favourable 
impreſſions of fin, or to impair our fear, and abhor- 
rence of it, to be ſophiſtry and deluſion. Nothing 
is more generally acknowledged than that it is na- 
tural for our affections to byaſs our judgment, 
and bribe our reaſon : and therefore when {in has 
polluted the one, no wonder it ſhould proportion- 
ally pervert the other. It is a natural concomi- 
tant of the dominion of ſin in the heart, that it 
hinders a juſt ſenſe of its own nature, and evil de- 
merit. We ſhould be fo far from wondering at 
this, that indeed it would be the -greateſt wonder, 
and truly incomprehenſible, it it thould be other. 
wiſe. In order to have a perfectly juſt and lively 
ſenſe of the evil of ſin, a man behoved to be perfec- 
tly free, not only from the dominion, but even 
from any meaſure of the love and practice of it. 

It is uſeful to obſerve how corrupt pailions not 
only beget a ſtrong inclination to extenuate or de- 
fend themſelves, but alſo how ingenious they are 
in their effects that way. A very little inſight into 
human nature, may ſatisfy a man, that the paſſi- 
ons of the heart are the moſt cunning ſophiſters in 
the world in their own defence; and they have, in 
a manner, an inexhauſtible invention in contriving 
artifices and plauſible colours for their own vindica- 
ton, as well as in deviſing ſtratagems for obtainin 
their objecis, and compaſſing their ends A dull 
ſtupid fellow, who perhaps is (carce capatle of com- 
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prehending a chain of abſtract reaſoning, will oft. 
times ſnew almoſt as good a genius in defending or ex- 
culing his faults, as an experienced philoſopher. Be. 
fides many other inſtances, this may beeaſily obſery. 
ed in ordinary quarrels, where commonly each party 
accuſes the other of injuſtice, and inſiſts upon his 
own innocence with fo much artifice, that he who 
hears only one party, will ſcarce be able to reſiſt the 
evidence of his pleadings, and will incline to think 
his accuſations unanſwerable. In fuch caſes, an 
unbyaſſed perſon finds it ofttimes the hardeſt taſk in 
the world to convince the injurious party, that he is 
in the wrong, and to make him view his own conduct 
in the ſame light that diſintereſted perſons ſee it in, 
This powerful influence of corrupt paſſions, in 
byailing our judgment in their favours, may receive 
further light, by conſidering the different views and 
ſentiments of the demerit of ſin that accompany 
different degrees of wickedneſs on the one hand, or 
different degrees of holineſs and purity on the other, 
It was obſerved already, that we ourſelves, guilty 
and corrupt as we are, can ſee a great deal of evil 
in the ſins of others, when paſſion or ſelf-intereſt 
gives us no byaſs in their favours ; but that, where 
ſelf-love influences us, our views change, tho” the 
objects be the ſame. Beſides this, it is uſeful to ob- 
ſerve, how ſome extraordinary outragious ſinners 
(as the moſt cruel murderers, and the like) can. make 
the moſt atrocious crimes fo familiar to them by 
cuſtom, that they ſeem ſcarce ſenſible of any evil 
demerit in theſe monſtrous actions, which other or- 
dinary men (tho' guilty and corrupt likewiſe, but in 
an inferior degree) can ſcarce think of, without hor- 
ror and deteſtation. An ordinary unconverted perſon 
has very indifferent thoughts of daily ſinful omiſſions, 
which a converted perſon (tho* he be not perfectiy 
free from ſin himſelf) would regret with the bittereſt 
remorſe. The farther zny man advanceth in holie 
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neſs and purity, the clearer is his view, and the 
quicker his ſenſe of the evil of ſin: with parity of 
reaſon, it may be conceived, that the greateſt ſaint 
on earth does hot ſee the evil of ſin- ſo clearly as an 
angel; and if this reaſoning be carried higher, an 
infinitely holy and excellent Being will diſcern in- 
comparably more evil in ſin, and hate it more (and 
that with the moſt perfect reaſon and juſtice) than 
the holieſt man on earth, or the moſt glorious an- 
gel in heaven: It is plain, God, by being the pureſt 
and molt holy of all rational beings, is the fitteſt to 
judge of the evil of ſin. 

Nothing is more reaſonable than that all theſe 


- conſiderations ſhould, on the one hand, make us 
% believe that fin deſerves indeed what God threatens, 
* becauſe God is infinitely juſt and holy; and, on 
* the other hand, if our hearts murmur againſt theſe 
ny threatenings, we ſhould look upon that, not as the 
a native reſult of found reaſon, but of unreaſanable 
* corruption, We ſhould believe that if our ſenſe of 
ry the evil of ſin is not ſuitable to God's threatenings 
eil againſt it, it is becauſe our hearts are not yet free 
eſt from the ſtain and infection of it. Let men talk 
bes: what they pleaſe, when they are in an humour for 
he ſpeculation, yet there is no man, when his mind is 
Tm under a lively impreſſion of ſome atrocious crime 
* that he has ſeen or heard of, but will be convinced 
* of a high degree of evil demer it in ſin. All men 
by are ſenſible of this in high degrees of wickednels ; 
vi the reaſon why it is otherwiſe in ordinary ins, is, 


becauſe men have made theſe familiar to themſelves 


rw dy cuſtom, 

Le One of the moſt ingenious libertines, that I have 
* read, objects againſt the doctrine of vindictive juſ- 
We tice in God, as if it could not be maintained, without 
My cloathing the Deity with human frailties and paſſions, 
"elk anger, provocation, revenge, and the like; of which, 


he lays, we might be ſo well acquainted with our 
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own nature, as to reflect that theſe are human in- 
firmities, and not Divine perfections. 

If this objection prove any thing, it proves by far 
too much; if it has any force at all, ateonfutes ex. 
perience: for experience ſheus that ſinners ſuffer 
a great many pains and troubles in this life, beſide 
the pains of death : Almighty power could hinder 
theſe pains : infinite goodneſs would hinder them, 
if they were not merited by the ſins of men, and 
agreeable to the juſtice of God. | | 

If God can, and does infli & manifold pains for 
{in in this life, without any thing like human frail. 
ty, or paſſion, ſurely there is no reaſon why the 
ſame may not be done in as perfect a manner in 
the next world. TY 

It is the obſervation of the wiſeſt of men, that be. 
eauſe ſentence is not ſpeedily executed on an eil 
work, therefore mens hearts are hardened with falſe 
hopes of impunity. Theſe are the flattering thoughts 
of ſinners at eaſe. But the heavy and diſmal diſaſters 
of life, and the exquiſite pains of ſickneſs, give them 
generally a new light. While the minds of men are 
intoxicate with proſperity, they may make a ſhift to 
delude themſelves with ſuch falſe notions of God's 
goodneſs, as may baniſh for a time all dread of his jul- 
tice. But ſurely arguing againſt experience is the moſt 
extravagant arguing in the world. Theſe ſpeculati- 
ons will not argue away all the publick and private ca. 
lamities, with which the world is overſpread, and 
from which no age, no rank, or condition of menis 
exempted. It is vain to object that theſe troubles flow 
from natural cauſes ; juſtice can uſe natural cauſes 
in puniſhing fin. God is the author of nature, and 
ruler of the world, And ſurely it is not the way 10 
extoll his goodneſs, to ſay, that tho' his creatures 
ſuffer various pains or troubles, yet that they do 
not deſerve it, or that it is not on the account d 


their ſins. | 
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They that maintain vindictive juſlice, zealoufly 
aſſert (according to the ſeriptures) that there is no- 
thing of paſſion, of anger, or revenge in it, in the 
proper ſenſe, but on the contrary, that it is perfect- 
ly ſerene, and exerciſed, ſo to ſpeak, with infinite 


ſide calmneſs: The chief abetters of this doctrine (per- 
der haps all of them) affirm, that in the matter of vin- 
em, dictive juſtice, God is to be conſidered not merely as 
and a private perſon, or offended party, but as a publick 


perſon, or ſupreme magiſtrate, who bimſelf alone is 
capable of judging what are theſe meaſures in the pu- 
niſhment of ſin, that are abſolutely beſt in order to the 
moſt perfect and moſt excellent way of governing the 
world. It is goodneſs as well as juſtice in a ſupreme 
magiſtrate, to make laws that are for his own honour, 


be. ad the good of his ſubjects. It is goodneſs to 
evil Wcive force to theſe laws by a ſuitable ſanction or pe- 
alle Nnalty annexed to them: and it is plain, the ſame 
phis good neſs that requires ſuch laws ſhould be made, 


requires the authority of them ſhould be maintain- 
ed, which is done by putting them in execution. 
Every body knows that the honour of the magi- 
ſtrate, and the intereſt of ſociety ſuffers by it, when 


od's excellent laws are neglected, and their authority 
jul- N aeſtroyed. Theſe and the like conſiderations ſatis- 
nolt f/ men as to human government, that true juſtice, 
lat- {Wand true goodneſs are ſo far from being inconſiſtent, 
ca. chat they are inſeparable, and there is no reafon 
and hy the ſame may not be acknowledged in the di- 


vine government. 

It is evident that none can be conſiſtent with 
themſelves in acknowledging that there is ſuch a 
thing as a law of nature, without acknowledging 


y 10: Wt the ſame time vindictive juſtice to puniſh the 
ures violations of it: a law without a penalty annexed 
does it, is not a law, but an advice: and a ſanction 


dr penalty that is no way put in execution, is not 


d anftion, but a bugbear. All which, it duly con- 
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ſidered, might ſatisfy men that God's vindictive juf. 
tice may be conceived, without any the leaſt reſen 
blance of human paſſions. 

But not to inſiſt on this further; another con, 
deration, that may be of uſe, on this ſubject, is, That 
whereas men may paſs by, and neglect a criminal, 
fo as neither to do good nor ill to him, neither 10 
reward nor puniſh him, neither to beſtow favour, 
nor to inflict deſerved puniſhment on him; yet 
with reſpect to God, it is otherwiſe. There is ng 
medium between his heaping very great favours o 
a criminal, and leaving him in very great miſery 
(unleſs he be ſuppoſed ro annihilate him.) For tho 
God ſhould inflict no poſitive puniſhment on a ſin- 
ner, but only withdraw from him all the benefig 
and favours he has abuſed, and leave him to bi 
own natural emptineſs, to outragious deſires, and 
a vehement thirſt after happineſs, without any kind 
of enjoyment to gratify that thirſt in the leaſt, Tha 
alone would cauſe ſuch a direful eternal melanchs- 
ly, as cannot well be conceived. Death ſeparatg 
a {inner from all the outward earthly benefits which 
he had from God: and an impenitent {inner who 
can expect after death new benefits and favours to 
abuſe in the next life, as he did in this, muſt han 
very ſtrange ideas of God, and of the end for whid 
he created rational creatures. 

To this, we may add, that fin and wickednelz 
by its very nature incapacitates a man for the only 
true happineſs of his ſoul, which conſiſts in unica 
with God, and enjoyment of him; and that is what 
cannot be had without conformity to him. 

Sin therefore in its very nature is poiſon to the 
ſoul, tending to eternal death, ſeparating it from 
God, who is its only life. This ſhews that the ns 
tural conſequence of ſin and ungodlineſs is it {el 
a very dreadful puniſhment : and whatever furthef 
penalty God threatens againſt ſin, beſides its ou 


| 


— 
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atural diſmal conſequences ; the juſtice of theſe 
threatnings, is evident from the venomous nature 
of it; becauſe the more hateful and pernicious any 
crime is in its own nature, and natural effects, the 
more ſevere is the puniſhment it deſerves. | 

But what deſerves moſt ſerious conſideration is, 
the hainous injury ſin does to God. Tho' none of 
the actions of his creatures can either increaſe or 


dur WM impair his happineſs (which is infinite, and conſe- 
yet quently unalterable) yet inferiors may honour or 
s no injure ſuperiors whom they can neither profit nor 
hurt. Every act of diſobedience to God's law is 
iſen che height of injuſtice. Juſtice requires we give 
tho every one his own; our ſouls and our bodies 


are God's; the faculties of the one, and the mem- 


nets bers of the other ſhould be employed in his ſervice. 
o sin robs him of his due, and turns, as it were, his 
, and WW workmanſhip, his own benefits, againſt himſelf. E- 
kind very ſin is an act of the blackeſt ingratitude to God, 
Tha WW becauſe he is our chief, yea our only benefactor; 
acho- WW (other benefactors and means of good being but 
rate inſtruments in his hand) Sin has outragious boldneſs 
which BY and preſumptionin it, becauſe it is an affronting of 
who WR God to his face, for he is every where preſent : ſin 
1s t0 8 affronts his power, by ſhewing how regardleſs the 
| = ſinner is of his favour, how fearleſs of his diſ- 
W 


pleaſure : his all- ſufficiency, when the ſinner pre- 
fers the creature to the Creator, and ſeeks happineſs 
rather in the ſtream, than in the fountain : his 
wiſdom, when the ſinner prefers his own vain i- 
maginations to the dictates and direftious of Him 
; what BY whoſe underſtanding is infinite. It wouid be eaſy 
to enumerate ſeveral other divine perfections, which 

to the BY fin affronts. Men uſually meaſure the hainouſneſs 
tron Bi of an injury or affront by the dignity of the party of- 

ne 14 Bl fended. In this is founded that ordinary and obvious 


it (el WW reaſoning, that becauſe the party offended by ſin is 
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infinite, an injury againſt him in a manner infinits 
ly ſurpaſſes other injuries. 

If together with the deſtructive nature of ſin ig 
it ſelf, the dignity of the party offended and injur, 
ed by it, and the vaſt complication of affronts again 
him involved in it, we conſider, in the next place, 
the vaſt extent, the purity and endleſs duration of 
the divine government, it may farther enliven ou 
impreſſions of the evil of fin, and the juſtice of thy 
threatnings againſt it. It is not needful to inſif 
much in proving that the purer any government iz 
the more will ſin be diſcouraged, the ſeverer vil 
the penalty againſt it be: and it is certain that God} 
government excells in purity all other government 
whatſoever. | 1 
It is no leſs evident, that the greater the extent and 
duration ofa government is, it is of ſo much the great 
er importance that order be preſerved, and rebelli 
on, diſobedience and diſorder be ſuppreſſed; becauſe 
in ſuch a caſe the contagion of vice, if it prevail (and 
ſin is found by experience to be naturally in fectiou 
and ſpreading when unſuppreſſed and unpunilbed) 
is of the more extenſive and durable influence; the 
more reaſon there is therefore for diſcouraging it; 
and motives of reward and puniſhment are very 
proper means for that end, and ſuitable to the na 
ture of rational agents. Beſides, the larger a govern» 
ment or dominion is. the greater is the danger by im- 

unity of vice, and the leſs conſiderable is the loſs by 
the ſtricteſt puniſhment of it. If we ſhould ſuppole 
the þulk of a ſmall city involved in rebellion, or ſome 
other capital crime, the particular governors of that 
place might be backward to puniſh the criminals 
for fear of emptying their little dominion of in 
habitants; and they cannot create new ones in thell 
room; but if that city be conſidered as a part ofa 
vaſt empire, in compariſon of which that city is as n 
thing; it is eaſy to conceive that it might be for ti 
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nour and intereſt of the whole empire to put the 
us in ſtrict execution againſt that guilty corner, if 
o other ſalvo could be found to maintain the ho- 
our of the government, and the force and autho- 
iry of the laws. It is eaſy to make an application 
ff this to the divine government. God's kingdom 
over all, and his dominion is from everlaſting to 


yerlailing. 


duniſhment of ſin in the next life, from the ſhortne 
pf the time in which it is committed in this. But ſure- 
when other objeCtions againſt that doctrine are re- 
uted, this will appear to have but very little weight. 
n other caſes, men never think it reaſonable to 
eaſure the demerit of any fin by the length of the 
ime in which it is committed. Belides, this objection 
ould have the fame force, tho' our ſtate of trial 
vere a thouſand times longer than it is. The long- 
ft time that can be imagined, would ſtill be no- 
hing to eternity. Thoſe who imagine men would 
have an eaſier way to heaven, if they had a longer 
ife on earth, ſhould ſee how that can be reconciled 
with experience, particularly with the hiſtory of the 
\ntediluvian world. 

In effect, if we conſider this matter impartially, 
the ſhortneſs of our ſtate of trial as it gives many 
great advantages to religion, ſo it rather aggravates 
than extenuates the evil demerit of fin. If men 
were to live ſome hundreds of years in this world, 
it is plain they would have a much ſtronger temp- 
tation to look on fo long a tract of a ſpiritual war- 
fare, of a life of faith, as burdenſome and tedious ; 
the length of that race (as a courſe of obedience is 
called in ſcripture) might diſpirit and diſcourage 
them ; the length of life would make the fatigue of 
duty and the pleaſure of ſin appear of greater im 
portance: belides the reward being at ſo vaſt a diſ- 
tance, might contribute yery much to render their 


Some make an objection againſt the . | 
8 


conſider a holy ſoul in ſuch a ſtate of trial, but x 


on that unknown ſhore, and plunge him in an abyls 


dos. It were eaſy to multiply arguments, to ſhev 
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impreſſions of it faint and languid. I can ſeagff 


one oppreſſed with melancholy, to think that h 
behoved to be for ſo great a part of eternity (ſo 
ſpeak) out of heaven; that he behoved to langyiy 
ſo many centuries in abſence from the object of his 
chief affections, and moſt vehement deſires, 

On the other hand, according to the preſent ſia 
of things, the encouragements to duty are fu 
ſtronger, and the allurements to ſin far more inſipnj 
ficant. As to the eternal reward of grace, its dif. 
tance is ſo ſhort and uncertain, that if men were 
not infatuated it is a wonder that it is not conſtant. 
ly obverſant to their minds, and that its gloriow 
brightneſs does not dazzle their eyes. A good mani 
never ſure that heaven is at an hour's diſtance from 
him. Then the pleaſures of fin, and troubles d 
duty are ſo fleeting and ſhort-lived, that they ar 
ſcarce felr, when they are preſently varkihed, 1 
looks like a wilful contempt of happineſs for one 
not to make the utmoſt efforts towards a life of faith 
and holineſs, when one is under ſo ſtrong oblige 
tions, has ſo vaſt encouragements, and but ſuch in- 
ſignificant hinderances ; when the aſſiſtance offered 
is ſo powerful, the preſent pleaſure ſo great, the 
labour fo ſhort, ſo little, the reward ſo near, ſo cer: 
tain, ſo glorious, ſo laſting, yea everlaſting. 1 
looks like a chooſing of miſery, when one takes the 
courſe that leads to it, tho” he is ſure eternity is not 
far off at the fartheſt he can poſſibly expect; when 
he knows not but the next moment may land hin 


of wretchedneſ(s, when he runs that rifk for ples 
ſures, which he is not ſure whether he ſhall ever attain 
to, and which he is ſure will vaniſh away like ſhv 


that the ſhortneſs of life, inſtead of extenuating the 
demerit of fin, is a very high aggravation of it, And 
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in effect, that man muſt have a very extravagant 


ay of thinking, who imagines, that tho' it be difficult 
eto (crve God, and watch againſt fin for a few ſcores 
on ll of years, yet that it would be eaſy to do fo for 
vi many thouſands. | 

Yi II. Another prejudice ſome entertain againſt the 


goſpel is, that they think it ſtrange that repentance 
and amendment ſhould not be ſufficient in order to 


pardon, without any ſacrifice or propitiation. But 
ions WWfurely it is unreaſonable to think this ſtrange in the 
$ dil ieine government, when in human governments it 
were is ſo very ordinary: even among men a criminal's 


repentance does not abſolve him from the penalty 
pf the law: tho” the criminal action it ſelf be ſhort 


dan nd tranſient, yet the guilt or obligation to puniſh- 
fron ¶ nent contracted by it is permanent and durable, and 
les of (urvives not only the criminal action, but ofttimes 
y neren the evil diſpoſition whence it flowed : thus we 
d. ee a murderer for inſtance is ofttimes puniſhed 


r one ich death, tho' he ſhould be ſo penitent as to make 
voluntary confeſſion of his crime himſelf, and 
profeſs the utmoſt deteſtation of it. 
The more we conſider the ends of puniſhment, 
offered ¶ ven among men, the more we may be ſatisfied that 
at, theWepentance alone is not ſufficient to obtain them. 
ſo cer- f repentance alone were made ſufficient in order 
o impunity,this would be in effect granting a liber- 
y for all manner of tranſgreſſion, upon condition 
is not be criminals would ſometimes forbear and amend ; 
; When Which would ſo manifeſtly unhinge government, 
nd bim nd the authority of laws, that ſuch a condition of 
n abyüßdſolution from guilt was never heard of in any na- 
on in the world, 
rattau If a man pretend, that ſuch a condition of abſo- 
ke (h+Wition from guilt is ſufficient in the divine govern- 
to (hevWent, it would ſeem he behoved firſt to know all 
ing tee reaſons and ends that infinite juſtice and wiſdom 
n poſſibly have for the puniſhment of lin ; and then 
N G 
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that all theſe ends may be as well obtained merely 
by repentance, without a propitiation : and ſurej 
that is too hard a taſk for any human or finite un. 
derſtanding. 

Tho! repentance be not ſuppoſed ſufficient for 
abſolution from guilt, that does nor hinder it from 
being very uſeful, both in human and divine gg. 
vernment, eſpecially in the latter. For altho' repen. 
tance do not merit pardon of ſin, yet it makes 1 
man's ſins fewer, and conſequently the puniſhment 
deſerved by him leſs than if he had continued impeni. 
tent, heaping guilt upon guilt, and, as Paul Exprel. 
ſes it, treaſuring up wrath againſt the day if 
wrath, In perfect juſtice, there is an exact propor: 
tion obſerved between the ſins committed, and the 
penalty incurred: repentance therefore prevents the 
increaſe of guilt, tho' it cannot expiate what is 4 
ready contracted. And ſurely if we conſider repen- 
tance truly, the juſteſt notion we can have of it 
proper effect, is that by this means a man's guilt i 
leſs than it would have been otherwiſe, tho! it is not 
expiated by it. 

III. The principal thing in the doctrine of the 
goſpel, which its adverſaries endeavour to undermint 
and expoſe is that /ub/titution and imputation i 
plainly taught in it, which they pretend to be u 
reaſonable, if not unintelligible : that is, the ſub" 
tution of the Redeemer in the room of ſinners, a 
the imputation of his merits to them. 

But ſurely it is a very intelligible thing, that al 
the ends of juſtice, and deſigns of puniſhment, w 
ever they be, are as well obtained by the ſufferin 
of the Redeemer, as if the guilty had ſuffered them 
ſelves. No man can prove the contrary, withoul 
a perſect knowledge of all the reaſons and ends an 
puniſhment that infinite wiſdom can have in vier 
which it would be very extravagant arrogance in ay 
man to pretend to. | 
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It is a very intelligible thing, that the propitiation 
appointed by God, declares his righteouſneſs in the 
remiſſion of ſin, which without that propitiation, 
would have been declared in the puniſhment of it. 
It is plain, that by this means the honour of divine 
juſtice is more brightly diſplayed, the authority and 
dignity of the law better ſecured, the evil and dan- 
ger of ſin better manifeſted, than if no puniſhment 
at all were inflicted, either on the criminals them- 
ſelves, or on one ſubſtitute in their room; No 
injury is done to the ſubſtitute, ſince it is his own in- 
clination and choice, rather to ſuffer for the guilty, 
than that they ſhould be deſtroyed. No liberty is 
given to deſpiſe the law, fince none are juſtified b 
the Kedeemer, but ſuch as are alſo ſanttified by bim, 
ſince none have an intereſt in his ſufferings, but 
uch as are made ſincerely to ſubmit to his precepts, 
ind joined to him by ſuch an union, as ſeparates 
hem from their lins. | 

If ſuch inſtances of ſubſtitution in criminal caſes 
rare in human government, yet they are not en- 
rely wanting: and the famous ſtory of the law- 
piver, who having made a law, that adultery ſhould 
e puniſhed with the loſs of both eyes, when his own 
on became obnoxious to that law, cauſed pull out 
only one of his ſon's eyes, and another of his own : 
hough this is not perfectly parallel to the caſe in 
jeu, yet it has a great deal in it, to illuſtrate it. 

It is well worth the obſerving alfo, what wonder- 
| care Providence took to make the notion of „u- 
fitution, and a ſacrifice familiar to all the world 
fore the Redeemer came to it; chiefly indeed to 
he Jews, (the only people in the world, that had 
ſt ſentiments of God and his perfections in thoſe 
mes;) but in ſome meaſure alſo to the reſt of 
jankind: it is obſerved that generally they applied 
d whatever inviſible power they adored, as if they 
Kowledged themſelves guilty creatures, and that 

G 2 
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ſome atonement was requilite on that account : ex. 
piatory ſacrifices were a conſiderable part of their 
religion ; and it is ſcarce to be comprehended, how 
ſuch a way of adoring a deity ſhould have entered 
into their heads, unleſs it be ſuppoſed to have been 
handed down to them from Adam and Noah, tho 
they corrupted it, as to the manner, and for. 
got the true original, and true uſe and end of it; 
however by this probably, as well as other means, it 
fell out, that tho' falſe philoſophy and ſophiſtry can 
find artifices, both to make the groſſeſt abſurditics 


| 

ſeem plauſible, and the moſt reaſonable things ſeem | 
abſurd; yet, to the ſober vulgar, whoſe ſenſe was l 
not adulterated and perverted by ſophiſtry, and who | 
were well diſpoſed by a ſenſe of their guilt, the u 
notion of a ſacrifice and atonement ſeemed a very ſ 
intelligible and reaſonable thing, and does ſo ill: t 
while others induſtriouſly ſtupify themſelves, and 4 
acquire ſuch an ignorance of their guilt, that they dt 
do not ſee their need of the atonement, and there. M 
fore deny the reality of it. {1 
There are ſome who pretend, that whatever be. 
ſaid of Chriſt's death and ſufferings, yet that the in- fit 
putation' of his active righteouſneſs or obedience is and 
per 


ſhocking to human reaſon, and cannot ealily be made 
intelligible. | at, 

But ſurely there is ſcarce any thing more ordinary 
even among men, than that perſons who perhaps 
have no merit themſelves, receive a great deal of 
kindneſs for the ſake of others, which they could 


never expect for their own; that is, for the ſake of The 
others, who are perſons of merit-(I mean meriting Per 
at the hands of men) and in whom theſe un- 2 

ne 


worthy perſons are nearly intereſted and concern- 
ed. Some «'luſtrate this very well, I think, by the 
ſtory of the two famous brothers in Greece, Amy 
tas and Aeſchylus: one of them was à hero, who 
had loſt his hand in the ſervice of his country; tot 
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other, a criminal, who was arraigned before the 
court of juſtice, for-ſome capital crime againſt it. 
The hero ſpoke nothing for his brother, but only 
lifted up his arm, wanting the hand, which had been 
loſt in his country's defence; and that ſilent elo- 
quence pleaded ſo effectually, that the criminal was 
preſerved by the merits of the hero, to whom he 
was ſo nearly related. 

Nothing is thought more reaſonable among men, 
than that a hero, or one who has merited eminent- 
ly at the hands of a ſociety, or any particular mem- 
bers of it, ſhould be rewarded, not only in his own 
perſon, but alſo in the perſons of others related and 
united to him, and nearly concerned in him; and in 
ſuch caſes, the reward is looked upon, as given 
to che hero himſelf. Nothing more uſual than thar 
a child, ſpouſe, ſervant, or friend, meet with a great 
deal of kindneſs, for the ſake of a father, huſband, 
maſter, ↄr other friend. 7% 

To accommodate theſe inſtances tothe preſent caſe, 
it is uſeful to obſerve how much the ſcripture in- 
liſts on the intimate union between the Redeemer 
and redeemed ſinners. It is a great pity that many 
perſons, otherwiſe ingenious, and who make deep 
Inquiries into other dark and intricate ſubjects, ſhould 
not think it worth while to be at pains to conſider 
this union, which ſurely upon inquiry would be found 
to be the greateſt dignity of our nature, end the 
higheſt promotion a ſinner can be ambitious of. 
There is, perhaps, nothing in the world more pro- 
per to remove men's prejudices againſt the imputa- 
tion of the Saviour's merits to believing penitent 
liners, than the conſideration of this union between 
them: and though it be myſterious (as Paul calls 
it expreſly a myſtery, and it is uſually called a my- 

cal union) yet that is no more an objection a- 
gainſt the union betwixt Chriſt and believers, than 
againſt the union * the ſoul and the body; 

i 3 
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in both caſes, the effects of the union are maniſeſ, 
the nature and manner of it is myſterious. The 
ſcripture repreſents it more intimate than any union 
in nature among creatures: though the chief inſtan. 
ces of union and near conjunction among creatures 
and natural objects are made uſe of as images toil. 
taſtrate it : as when the Saviour is called the head, 
the vine, the huſband, the foundation, etc. and 
believers the members, branches, the ſpouſe, ſuper. 
ſtructure, etc. But the image moſt infiſted on in 
ſcripture, and which ſeems beſt to illuſtrate it is 
that vital union that is between the head and the 
members of one and the ſame living body, ; Where 
that one ſpirit which is conceived to be in the head, 
is at the ſame time preſent, in a manner, in a preat 
variety of members, animating them all with natural 
life, and governing their ſeveral motions. So the 
ſcripture ſays expreſly, that if any man have 
not the ſpirit of Chriſt, he is none of his; that he 
who is joined to the Lord, is one ſpirit; that all 
believers are baptized by one ſpirit into one body. 
From which it appears how truly and properly be. 
lievers are repreſented as making up one body, of 
which Chriſt is the head, becauſe his ſpirit dwell 
in them all, as a principle of ſpiritual life. 

This therefore, if duly conſidered, makes it leſi 
ſtrange, that his righteouſneſs ſhould be imputed to 
them, and that they ſhould receive all manner of 
benefits for his ſake. It might indeed ſeem ſtrange, if f 
the merits of one ſhould be imputed to another, bo 0 
is intirely a ſtranger, and no way united or intereſt 
ed in him; but ſeeing, in the preſent caſe, the union of 
of the two is ſo near, that they are ſaid to be , ke 
John xvii. 21. why ſhould it ſeem ſo ſtrange, that the a 
merits of the head ſhould be imputed to the members! 

Concerning Chriſt's active righteouſneſs, it may 
be farther obſerved, that Chriſt's actions may be 
looked upon as the actions of his divine, as well as bys 
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man nature; whereas his ſufferings are only the ſuffer- 
ings of his human nature; ſo that it is full as eaſy 
to conceive infinite merit in the former, asin the 
latter. 

Beſides, it may be uſeful to obſerve, that it is far 
more ordinary to ſee one receiving favours for the 
good actions, than for the ſufferings of another. 
Theſe and other conſiderations, might, perhaps, be 
uſeful to ſome, who think it eaſier to conceive the 
imputation of Chriſt's ſufferings than of his active 
righteouſneſs. In effect, a ſinner has little concern 
to argue againſt any of them: and if the queſtion is 
propoſed, whether Chriſt's righteouſneſs and incom- 

rably excellent actions had any merit in them to 
deſerve bleſſings to his people (as his ſufferings had 
merit to ſave from miſery) it is difficult to imagine 

how any Chriſtian can anſwer in the negative. 

The direct effect of Chriſt's ſacrifice is the expia- 
tion of ſin : but it is not only pardon of ſin, but all 
bleſſings in general that we are commanded to aſk 


in his name, that is, for his ſake: and if we are com- 


manded to aſk them for his ſake, it ſuppoſes that it 
is for his ſake they are given, and by his merit they 
are purchaſed, which is a farther confirmation of 
the imputation of Chriſt's actiye, as well as paſſive 
righteouſneſs. | 

If it be objeRed, that Chriſt was under an obliga- 
tion to give perfect obedience to the law for himſelf, 
and that it is ſtrange, that what he behoved to do 
for himſelf, ſhould be imputed to others: it is eaſy 
to anſwer, that even among men, acts of obedience 
to lawful authority, are meritorious at the hands 
of men ; and men merit rewards to themſelves and 
others by excellent actions, which notwithſtanding 
xe actions which they ought to have done, and 
were obliged to do. Again, this objection might, 
perhaps, be made againſt the merit of his ſufferings 
vel As his actions, nee his giving himſelf tg 
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death, was an act of obedience to God. Beſides, 
we ſhould conſider that the Son of God's being made 
fle ch, and his dwelling among us, were not things 
that he was obliged to in that manner that mere 
creatures are obliged, to avoid fin, and obey the 
law : that glorious. perfon's aſſuming our nature, 
and living among us for ſuch a ſpace of time, a life 
full of the moſt perfect and excellent actions, tho 
in a mean condition; theſe were not things that he 
was obliged to; but voluntary actions of infinite 
condeſcenſion. Further, tho' the Redeemer's inno- 
eence was neceſſary to make his ſacrifice acceptable; 
yet no man can prove but it was poſſible that bleſſed 
facrifice might have been offered without hls glori. 
fying the Creator, magnifying the law, and adorning 
the creation by living a life of fo many years a- 
mong creatures on earth in ſuch a way and manner, 
IV. Another branch of the doctrine of the goſpel, 
which many are prejudiced againſt, is, the doctrine 
of divine grace, as requiſite to renew and purify 
our nature. Many treat this doctrine as a chime 
ra; and, which is not eafy to aceount'for, it meets 
with that treatment from ſome perſons who pro- 
feſs ſome kind of religion. | 
In the mean time; nothing is more plain than 
that denying the reality of grace, is an undermin- 
ing all true devotion. It deſtroys the uſe of 
prayer ; for if there be no divine operation on the 
foul, to make men truly good and virtuous, what 
is it but a mocking of God, to apply to him for 
that end? Now this is contrary to the univerſal 
fenſe of mankind; not only Jews and Chriſtians, but 
Mahometans, and Pagans themſelves acknowledge 
that prayer and thankſgiving is a prineipal part of 
the- lervice due by creatures to the Creator; that 
one of the chief things they ſhould pray for, is good 
and virtuous inclinations, and a pure diſpoſition of 


mind: that they who have attain'd to theſe en cel: 
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Ent things, ſhould thank God for them, that is, 
acknowledge him as the ſource of them : whereas 
he who denies divine grace, in order to be conlif- 
tent with himſelf ; muſt maintain that a man muſt 
neither petition God to make him good and virtu- 
ous, nor thank him for his being ſo, that he ſhould 
neither ſeek his aſſiſtance in order to perform duty, 
or in order to avoid fan. 

It is objected againſt this doctrine, that it inter 
ſeres with the liberty of man's will, that a man is 
not free in doing good, or avoiding evil, if he be 
thus influenced to it by an external cauſe. But ſure- 
ly our fellow creatures are externab cauſes, as well 2s. 
the Creator: men are free in doing good, tho? in- 
fluenced by other men: why ſhould the caſe alter 
about the more powerful influence of Goc? Be- 
ſides, without any prejudice to free will, men are 
(almoſt continually). paſſive in receiving impreſſions 
of bodily objects; why may it not be the ſame as 
to impreſſions of ſpiritual objects? Tho' men are 
paſſive in receiving impreſſions of viſible things, yet 
they are free in their inclination to, or averſion 
from them, and in purſuing or avoiding them, and 
in all their actions relating to them. It is. eaſy to 
apply this to ſpiritual impreſſions. Both flow from 
one cauſe: the Author of grace, and the Author 
of nature is one and the ſame = it is from God that 
men. receive inviſible light, and bodily ſtrength ;; 
it is he that continues as well as gives them; men 
are paſſwe in receiving both, yet free and active in 
making uſe of both: there is no reaſon why ſpiri- 
tual light and ſpiritual ſtrength may not be conceivd 
as deriv'd from God, and conſiſtent with. the libey- 
ty of man in the ſame manner. | 
', There is a: neceſſity for acknowledging. a. divine 
influence in giving and continuing the common ex- 
erciſe of reaſon, and ſoundneſs of mind; without: 
wat favourable — reaſon could not ſublilk. 


154 Eſuy on 
A few grains of matter miſplaced in the braln, are 
ſufficient to make the greateſt wiſdom on earth lick. 
en into raving and diſtraction, If liberty is not 
hindered by that influence that preſerves the exer- 
ciſe of reaſon in general, why ſhould: it be thought 
to be hindered by that ſtronger influence that in- 
clines and enables to the due exerciſe of reaſon 2. 
bout things inviſible and eternal. To judge truly 
of the matter, it is certain the liberty of man is not 
hindered by the Grace of God, but enlarged and 
perfected by it. *1 

Sometimes the doctrine of grace is charged with 
enthuſiaſm by perſons, who, it would ſeem, do not 
know what enthuſiaſin is. It is indeed enthuſiaſm 
to pretend to grace for revelation of new doctrines: 
the grace offered in the goſpel is only in order 
to a right impreſſion. and improvement of the 
doctrines already revealed in the ſcriptures. A man 
may be charged with enthuſiaſm when he pretends 
to be acted by divine grace, while he is really deſi 
tute of it, But to argue againſt the reality of grace, 
becauſe there are ſome counterfeits of it, (as there 
are almoſt of all good things,) is a way of reaſon- 
ing, which no man will directly avow, and all rid. 
cule founded on it (as there is a great deal that has 
no other foundation) ſhould be looked on as weak 
neſs and extravagance. 

It is no leſs unreaſonable to charge this doctrine 
with favouring ſloth and indolence : as if it en. 
eouraged men to neglect activity in duty, becaule 
they are paſſive in receiving grace. The goſpel 
teaches men to be active in ſeeking grace, and in 
uling it. And it is plain that ſuch powerful ali 
tance is the greateſt encouragement in the world to 
diligence — application. He that would effectuak 
ly diſprove the neceſſity of grace, muſt prove pne 
of theſe two things, either that the ends for hid 
grace is offered, are uſeleſs; or that theft 
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may be obtained without grace: he that conſiders 
| theſe two things, will hardly undertake to prove 
| either of them. A man muſt have a very odd way 
X of thinking, that imagines the ends, for which grace 
| is offered, are uſeleſs. How will a man pretend to 
prove, that it is no way requiſite to the perfection 
and happineſs of our ſouls, to be far more deeply 
affected with the eternal objects of faith, than with 
the ſhort-lived objects of ſenſe : to have the heart 
more enamoured with the infinitely amiable excel- 
lency of the Creator, than with any faint ſhadows 
to be found in the creatures: to have the affectiong «+ 
more ſtrongly bent on the enjoyment of the all-ſuf- 
ficient ſource of good, that boundleſs ocean of 
blelledneſs and perfection, than on the enjoyment 
of empty fleeting vanities? not to inliſt on tue o- 
ther various ingredients of ſolid devotion, and of 
holineſs, and integrity of heart and life. To diſ- 
prove the uſe and neceſſity of theſe things, a man 
muſt prove that God is not the chief happineſs of 
our ſouls; or that the enjoyment of God does 
not require the love of God, or his image, and 
conformity to him; or that holineſs is not his image. 
As to the neceſſity of grace in order to holineſs, let 
12s us but compare the diſpoſition of mind juſt now 
k- mentioned, with the temper of thoſe that deſpiſe 
grace ; the one is juſt the reverſe of the other: It js 
ine true, they may know ſpiritual objects, they m 
n- bear, and read, and ſpeak a great deal of them; 
uſe for example, of God's infinite perfections : but 
pel then it is in ſuch a manner, that their hearts are 
in leſs affected with them ofttimes, than with the moſt 
(ile inſignificant trifles : they themſelves muſt confels it 
ought to be otherwiſe, and that their minds ought to 
be more deeply penetrated, and more ſtrongly affect- 
ed with theſe incamparable objects, than with any 
tag elſe in the world: and in effect, one would 
think it (hould be . 7 convince men of the 
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neceſſity of grace, to compare what they muſt ac. 
knowledge they ought to be with what they are : to 
compare that cold, jejune, lifeleſs frame, with 
which generally men think of the moſt excellent, 
and moſt important objects, with that vivacity of 
foul, that ardour of love, vehemence of deſire, and 
theſe tranfports of joy with which it is reaſonable 
ſuch meditations ſhould be accompanied. 

On the other hand experience ſhews, that theſe 
-perſons who have been reformed from a life of 
ſcandalous immorality or of ſtupid carelefsneſs 2. 
bout eternity, to a life of ſtrict integrity and ſer; 
ous devotion, are perſons, whoſe conſtant practice 
it has been, ſince that happy change, to apply by 
prayer for divine grace : this may be ſaid to be evident 
from experience, if mutual faith and truſt be allow. 
ed among men, and the teſtimony of multitudes of 
the beſt in the world be reckoned an argument of 
any weight. Never any yet refuted them by con. 
trary experiences: A devout man, praying only 
for happineſs, without praying for holineſs, is 2 
Character yet unheard of. p 

There have been many perfons, who while they 
neglected the doctrine of grace, have ſpoke and 
wrote excellent things about virtue. There are 
'Fuch pretended reformess of mankind, perhaps, in 
alt ages. The virtues they recommend, are, many 
of them at leaſt, the ſame with the duties the goſpel 
enjoins: So that theſe perſons extelt God's pre- 
cepts, without acknowledging his grace, as if they 
could attain to his image, without his aſſiſtance. 
And indeed many of them ſpeak a- thouſand excel- 
tent things. But ſpeaking and practifing are two 
different things. Thetrc practice is the reverſe of 
ther own precepts. Their conduet ſhews that 
thew morality conſiſts chiefly in fruiileſs ſpecula- 
Boas, and that their ſchemes are contrived and 
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made ufe of for amuſement, more than any thing elſe. 

They may have the ſame effect with many other 
arts and ſciences, to gratify mens curiolity and pe» 
haps their vanity. But the art of making men, tru- 
ly virtuous and happy by their own {kill and 
ſtrength, is not yet invented. The reſult of all ef- 
forts that way is the expoſing the weakneſs and va- 
nity of the undertakers, and the confirmation of the 
truth of the goſpel, and the neceſlity of the grace 
offered in it. The more we conſider the ſucceſs of 
fuch reformers, the more we may be convinced that 
their ſyſtems are fitter for tickling the ear, than 
mending the heart. Human corruption proves al- 
ways too hard for human eloquence : it is ever 
found to have ſtrong enough footing in the heart to 
ſtand it out againſt all the golden ſayings of the 
tongue. No doubt it is good to ule all kind of helps 
zgainſt corruption, and to neglect no aſſiſtance a- 
gainſt ſo dangerous an enemy: But to think theſe na- 


rural helps ſufficient, without the aſſiſtance of grace, 


to pretend to bear down lin and vice merely by elo- 
quence and philoſophy, to jeſt it away merely by 
witty ſatyr and lampoon, to convert men by ele- 
gant phraſes and delicate turns of the thought, is 
ſuch a chimerical project, and whieh has fo con- 
ſtantly failed in the experiment, that 'tis a won 

der any body ſhould ſeriouſly think it practicable. 
Hiſtory ſheweth the weak and contemptible effica 
of the ſublimeſt philoſophy of the Heathens, when 
it encountered with inveterate corruptions, or vio- 
lent temptations; bow many of them that ſpake of 
virtue like angels, yet lived in a manner like brutes: 
Whereas in all ages, poor Chriſtian plebeians, un- 
poliſhed by learning, but earneſt in prayer, and de- 
pending upon grace, have, in compariſon of theſe 
others, Hved rather like angels than men; and 


ſhown ſuch an-invincible ſtedfaſtneſs in the practice 


al virtue, as-ſhameth all the philoſophy in the world. 


| 
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Many of theſe ancient philoſophers, who reaſoned 
admirably in favours of virtue, and particularly of 
truth, honeſty and ſincerity, are believed: to haye 
maintained one eternal Deity in private, and yet 
molt diſingenuouſly complied with the abominable 
idolatry of the multirude in public: while thoſe who 
depended on the-grace of Jeſus Chriſt, ſhewed an 
integrity in their zeal for the one true God, which 
death and tortures could not overcome; they for- 
ced their way through all the cruelties that malice 
could inflict, till they ſpread the knowledge of the 
true God, and his laws through the known world: 
whereas for all the ſpeculations of the philoſophery, 
the world might have been lying as it was, to this day, 

V. Having inſiſted ſo much on the doctrine of 
divine grace in general, it is not requiſite to inſiſt 
long on the way the goſpel teacheth it is communi- 
cated to us, .and ſhould be ſought after by us, that 
is, out of the fulnels that is in the Son of God, by 
the application of his Spirit. This paper is not de- 
ſigned for conſidering objections againſt the Trinity, 
but againſt the doctrine of the goſpel about the way 
to pardon of lin, and grace to perform duty: In 
the mean time, ſuppoling the doctrine of the bleſſed 
Trinity, there are ſeveral conſiderations that might 
be of uſe to them who wonder why it thould nat 
be ſufficient in general to ſeek grace from God, 
without aſking his Spirit out of the fulneſs that is 
in the Mediator. | 

And here it may be uſeful to conſider firſt the 
beautiful harmony that may be found between the 
ſeveral parts of the doctrine of the ſcriptures about 
theſe adorable divine perſons. If they are repreſen:- 
ed co-operating in the work of redemptian, they are 
repreſented ſo likewiſe in the other divine works of 
creation and providence ; and as there are different 
operations more immediately aſcribed to each of 


them, ſo what is aſcribed to the Spirit in the WK 
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of our ſalvation; has a beautiful reſemblance to the 
part attributed to him in the other divine works, 
In effect, it is very obſervable, that the holy Ghoſt 
is repreſented as more immediately concerned in 
compleating the divine works, It ſeems to be his par» 
ticular office to ſtamp the lovely image of the Creator 
on the creatures, aecording to their ſeveral capacities, 
whether vi/ible or inuiſible, adorning the former with 
all that beauty, light, order and perfection they are 
capable of; and adorning the latter with the beauty of 
holineſs, producing that light, order, and regular diſ- 
poſition, in which the perfection of created ſpirits 
conſiſteth. His operation, on viſible as well as in- 
vilible creatures, is (according to a way of ſpeaking 
of ſome of the antients) a work of ſanctification. 
At the beginning of the Bible we are told, after the 
maſs of the world was produced, the earth was void, 
and without form, and darkneſs was upon the face 
of the deep; and the firſt account we have of bring- 
ing all things to order, is the Spirit's moving on the 
face of the deep. His operations to this day are a 
continuation of his ancient work, a bringing light 
out of darkneſs, and order out of confuſion ; bring- 
ing the new creation,as he did the old, to order and 
perfection gradually through ſeveral days works, till 
at laſt all terminate in an everlaſting ſabbath. In 
Plalm civ. it is ſaid that God ſends forth his Spirit, 
to reſtore the decayed face of nature, and to revive 
it with freſh luſtre and beauty, which is a very pro- 
per work for him who is the Comforter : he is repre- 
ſented alſo as the immediate cauſe of all ſpiritual 
impreſſions, ordinary and extraordinary, of prophe- 
tical inſpiration, gifts of miracles, and languages, 
as well as the ordinary graces neceſſary to all ſorts 
of perſons. It is obſervable, that tho' the Son of 
God, while on earth, gave many excellent inſtruc- 
tions to his diſciples himſelf, their gifts and graces 
Vere never compleated, till he ſent them his Spirit, 
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#s he promiſed. His name, the Holy Spirit, and 
other names given him, have a manifeſt ſuita- 
bleneſs to his office: and the ſeveral parts of the 
doctrine of the fcriptures concerning him, both in 
the Old Teſtament, and the New, have ſuch an 
uniformity and harmony in them, as well deſerveth 
our fpeciat obfervation ; and, if duly conſidered, 
helps to illuſtrate the ſubje& in hand. | 
Since it is fo, that it is by the holy Ghoſt always 
that God ſanctifieth his creatures; ſurely nothing is 
more juſt than a devout acknowledgment of this in 
divine worſhip, in prayers and praiſes for grace, 
by aſking of God his ſpirit, and bleſſing him for fuck 
an ineſtimable gift. It is a moſt reaſonable acknoy- 
ledgment, becauſe it is an acknowledgment of 
the truth, of a very important truth. It is a part 
of devotion and godlineſs, becauſe he is not (a 
creature, (as appears plainly from ſcripture,) but 
a perſon in the Godhead. And in effect, (not 
to inſiſt on all the proofs of his divinity) one would 
think it were eaſy to fee that the ommpreſence and 
vaſt ſufficiency of power neceſſarily ſuppoſed in the 
Spirit's operations are abſolutely incompatible with 
the finite nature of a cxeature : conſidering that 
the higheſt creature muſt be at an infinite dif 
_ tance below the Creator; and withat that the effica- 
ey of grace in the foul (which is of a far more no- 
ble nature than the viible world) is one of the moſt 
1 operations in which Omni potencs exerteth 
it ſelf. | | 

It is obſervable, that God in all: his works taketh 

eaſure-to uſe a ſubordination of various means and 
inſtruments, though he could produce them im- 
mediately by himſelf, without ſuch means; yet God 
does not make it a part of worſhip and devotion 
to acknowledge the efficacy of created inſtruments, 
(ſuch as, for inſtance, the miniſtry of angels) but 
only the efficacy of the holy Ghoſt ſeat by H 
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and his Son: and this is made ſo requiſite, that in 
the ſolemn Rite by which members are received in- 
to the church, they muſt be baptized in his name: 
which ſurely, if conſidered aright, ſheweth of how 
great importance it is in worſhip and devotion, and 
what ſtrong ties baptized perſons are under, to ac- 
knowledge carefully the efficacy of the adorable 
Spirit in the work of their ſalvation. | 

VI. They that object againſt the neceſſity of ap- 
plying for grace in ſuch a manner as explicitly to ac- 
knowledge the efficacy of the holy Ghoſt, will proba- 
bly be much more againſt the other thing mention- 
ed before, that is, that we ſhould ſeek the grace of 
the Spirit out of the fulneſs that is in the Redeemer. 
They will look upon this as a ſtrange multiplying 
of our views in devotion, without any neceſſity, or 
uſe, ; 

But upon a little confideration, fuppoſing once 
the doctrine of the Trinity (which it is better not to 
enter upon here, than to treat it ſuperficially) and 
ſuppoling the doctrine of Chriſt's facrifece and me- 
rits, which was vindicated before, it is eaſy to ſhew 
that the doctrine, juſt now mentioned, is the moſt 
reaſonable in the world. | 

For what more juſt than that a perſon of merit, 
who has deſerved bleſſings for others who are un- 
worthy of them, ſhould have his purchaſe put in- 
to his own hands, to diſpenſe it to his favourites? 
The ſcripture ſheweth that the graces of the Spirit 
are the fruits of Chriſt's merits : and on that, and 
perhaps ſeveral other accounts, the holy Ghoſt, when 
be is ſaid to be given to ſinners, is called the Spirit 
of Chriſt; and we are expreſly told, Jobn xvi. 14. 
He ſhall receive of mine, and ſhall ſhew it to you, 
that is (as the word really ſignifies there) ſhall give 
it unto you: it is evident therefore, that, being the 
purchaſer of all grace, and having the diſpoſal of it, 
de hould be acknowledged as the fource of it. 
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It may not be improper to reflect here on the ob- 
ſervation made before about God's ordinary way of 
working by a ſubordination of various means. 
This is evident in nothing more then in his way 
of beſtowing many of his favours on us. Though 
he could beſtow them immediately himſelf, yet he 
makes even men in many caſes inſtruments of good 
to one another, Infinite wiſdom may have many 
good reafons for ſuch a way of acting. unknown to 
us: one remarkable good effect of it we know is 
this, that it is an excellent foundation, and cement 
of love and friendſhip among mankind : (and what 
is there among men more precious or amiable thay 
that is?) Now ſuppoſing there were no other rea- 
ſon or neceſſity for it, yet what more juſt than 
that he who ſhewed ſuch incomparable friendihip 
for ſinners, as to give himſelf a ſacrifice for their 
ſins, ſhould have the diſpenſing of grace for them, 
for performance of duty, and be entruſted with the 
whole management of their ſouls? which ſurely can- 
not be in more friendly hands. His receiving gitts 
for men (as the ſcripture expreſſeth it) and having 
all fulneſs and treaſures of wiſdom to communicate 
to them by s Spirit, ſerveth as an additional meay 
of cementing that incomparable friendſhip betwixt 
him and them : Surely to compare the two contrary 
ſfur3;7:ions that may be made about this point; 
that which the goſpel teacheth is far more reaſon- 
able than to think that Chriſt, after having died far 
his people, never mindeth them more, and never 
doth any more for them. 
114 be perpetually employed in giving ſpiritual 
light, life, and ſtrength, and joy to his people, ve 
may eaſily conceive is an office very agreeable to bi 
kind and bountiful nature. When he received gifts for 
them, and all power was given him, as our Mediator; 
he received the portion and ſpoil Iſaiah ſpeaks of, ic 
was due to him for vanquiſhing bell and death; wid 
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he giveth theſe gifts, and ſeeth them flouriſh in the 
fouls of redeemed ſinners, he ſees the travel of his 
ſoul, and is ſatisfied. And they muſt have very little 
faich or gratitude, who do not think ſpiritual bleſ- 
Gngs have the better reliſh for coming to ſinners 
from ſuch a kindly ſource, and through ſuch friend - 
ly bands: certainly every man that ſincerely be- 
leves in Chriſt, findeth additional confolation in 
ſpiritual bleſſings, by reflefting on the way they are 
derived to him, that they carry along with them the 
favour of his merits, and the reliſh of his friend- 
ſhip. In other caſes, it is evident, that, beſides the in- 
trinſic value of a benefit, the pleaſure of it is inhan- 
ced, if it come from the hands of a friend, of oue 
to whom we are under ſtrong obligations of love 
and gratitude otherways: and ſurely it ought to 
be ſo in this caſe, above all others. | 

Belides, this way of ſeeking and receiving grace 
has a powerful influence on humility and gratitude, 
than which there are not two ornaments more be- 
coming a ſinful redeemed creature: for by this means, 
the way of ſeeting grace doth. naturally remind 
us of our fins, and alſo of God's mercy, by fixing 
our view on that great ſacrifice, which gives the 
livelieſt impreſſion of both theſe great objects: And 
ſurely to take frequent clear views of theſe two ob- 
jects, our guilt that needed ſuch a ſacrifice, and God's 
infinite love that provided it, is the way to promote 
that humility and gratitude, which have ſuch a ne- 
ceſſary connexion with repentance, faith in Chriſt, 
and ihe love of God, and all other graces whatſoever. 
VII But a chief thing that illuſtrates this way of de- 
nving grace, is that union between the Redeemer 
and his people, which the apoſtle calls a myſlery. It 
was obſerved before, that the Scripture repreſenteth 
all believers as making up one body intimately uni- 
ted together, of which Chriſt is the head, animating 
ihe whole body by his Spirit, as a principle of new 
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fe. The ſcriptures inſiſt very largely and frequent. 
ly on this union: that is an evidence of the great 
importance of this doctrine. The moſt ſerious 2. 
betters of the goſpel lay a great ſtreſs upon it. In 
the mean time, ſome that profeſs the goſpel, ſeem 
to look upon it as little better than mere cant and 
enthuſiaſm. It may not therefore be improper to 
add here ſome other conſiderations, beſides what 
was formerly obſerved, in order to remove thoſe 
prejudices that hinder mens eſteem of it. 
Men undervalue it probably for one of theſe two 
. reaſons, either that they diſbelieve the reality of theſe 
things in which that nien is ſaid to conſiſt; or elle 
that, ſuppoſing the reality of theſe. things, they do 
not think them ſufficient to make up ſuch an inti- 
mate union, an union of ſuch importance and ex- 
cellency, as it is repreſented, an-union worthy to 
employ our thoughts and affections ſo much. As 
to the reality of theſe things in which it is ſaid to 
eonſiſt, that is, that as believers dwell in Chriſt by 
faith, ſo he dwells in them by his Spirit which is the 
one principle of ſpiritual life in them all, there have 
been ſeveral things advanced for. the vindication of 
It already. What remains is to ſhew with how 
much reaſon theſe things when ſuppoſed. do make 
up ſuch a proper union ſo intimate, and of fo great 
importance. | | 

If it be objected, that theſe things ſeem rather to 
unite men to the Spirit than to the Son of God : we 
ſhould conſider, that when the holy Ghoſt is given 
to believers, he is called the Spirit. of Chriſt, for 
which there may be very great reaſon unknown to 
us: but what we know is ſufficient to juſtify the 
propriety of the expreſſion, not only becauſe of 
the myſterious union between the Spirit and the 
Son in his divine nature, (the former proceeding 
from the latter ; the Son's receiving the Spirit in kis 
human nature without meaſure;) but chietly be: 
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cauſe he is to believers the fruit of Chriſt's merits, 
and what he gives them he derives to them out 
of the fulneſs that'is in their head, and unites them 
to him, by fixing the chief affections and faculties gf 
their ſouls upon him. | 

If there are ſome things dark in this union, and 
the way of derivation of ſpiritual life, there are 
many things very dark likewiſe in the common in- 
ſtances of natural union, and the natural life of a- 
nimals and vegetables, by which the union in view 
is frequently illuſtrated ; for inſtance, the union of 
ſoul and body; and the way that the vegetative life, 
(ſo to ſpeak) or nouriſhment is derived from the 
root with molt exact uniformity, to every the leaſt 
part of a branch, and every the leaſt extremity of 
the fruit that groweth on it: in effect, every kind 
of vital union has ſomething dark and intricate 
in its nature, tho” the effects of it be. manifeſt. 
Now the more we conſider this myſtical union, 
themore we may ſee that the ſtateinto which it brings 
a man is properly new ſpiritual life. For as by the 
natural life the ſoul has lively perceptions of earthly 
objects, various natural deſires after them, various 
enjoyments of them, and actions concerning them: 
ſo by this union, the ſoul has new impreſſions, new 
deſires, enjoyments and actions about objects of a 
far ſuperior nature, objects divine and eternal. 
- What deſerves our particular conſideration on 
this ſubject, is, that the capacities and faculties of the 
ſoul concerned in its ſpiritual union with the Redeem- 
er, are vaſtly above thoſe concerned in its union with 
the body. Now what more reaſonable than to thinkthat 
the ſoul's union to any object is the more intimate, 
the more noble and excellent theſe faculties are that 
are intereſted in it. There is doubtleſs a vaſt in- 
equality in the powers of the ſoul, according to the 
various objects that may be apprehended or enjoy- 
ed by them: Some of its faculties have a relation 
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to the infinite abyſsof good, the Creator; ſome to r 
tional creatures; and others to bodily objects: the 
firſt is by far the higheſt, and the laſt the loweſt, 
Certainly to take a right view of human nature, the 
chief thing in it worth the noticing, is, that it was cre. 
ated with a capacity of enjoying an all-ſufficient God, 
in whom there is ſuch an ocean, ſuch an infinite ful- 


neſs of bliſs, that all the pleaſure now enjoyed by 
all the creatures in the univerſe, or that ever was or t 
will be enjoyed by them, tho' it were put together 
(fo to ſpeak) into one maſs of joy, would, in com- 4 
pariſon of that bright and boundleſs abyſs, be no- p 
thing at all, or, comparatively ſpeaking, nothing 7 
but pain and trouble. Now the capacity ſoul 0 
has of knowing, ſeeing, loving and enjoying this ob. Pp 
ject, is undeniably its chief capacity; this is what fp 
is inmoſt in the ſoul, (fo to ſpeak ;) what lies near h 
eſt its eſſence, what chiefly concerns the end of its m 
being, and in which its happineſs is moſt concerned: ti 
all the other powers and capacities of the ſoul are w 


ſubordinate to this, and deſigned to be ſubſervient th 
to it: the ſoul may be conceived happy, tho' theſe th 
lower powers were dormant and their objects re- 

moved, which may be imagined poſlible at leaſt in qu 
the ſtate of a happy diſembodied ſpirit: whereas cel 
theſe lower powers of themſelves can give but fleet- Pe 


ing ſhadows of joy. Now theſe higheſt and nobleſt pri 
capacities of the foul are the capacities concern- ſo1 
ed in this union: The Redeemer's own expreſſions act 
on this ſubject are ſtrong, to the amazement of any ott 
thinking reader, John xvii. 21. (“That they all may the 


be one, as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that 
they alſo may be one in us.”) Theſe nobleſt powers 
of the ſoul, before this union commence, ly as it 
were dead, and theſe large capacities remain empty 
in a ſoul ſunk in guilt and vanity; but when the 
ſecond Adam, who is called a quickening ſpirit, 
enters into it, it receives a new and bleſſed life, 
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which is called in Scripture, the life of God. Tho? 
jndeed the impreſſions received by this union, the 
deſires, enjoyments and activity reſulting from this 
new ſpiritual life, are but very imperfect, while 
the natural life continues. 

For farther illuſtration of this ſubject, it may be 
uſeful to refle on the chief thing we know of the 
natural union between the ſoul and the body, and 
that is, their reciprocal action on one another: It is 
plain, one would think that the body being void of 
all thought and perception, cannot be the proper 
efficient cauſe of theſe things in the mind, however 
it may be the occaſion of them: where as the Son 
of God can by a proper efficiency produce in the 
ſoul what effects he pleaſes, of a nature far tran- 
ſcending thoſe occaſioned by the body: This may 
heip ro ſhew how many advantages the ſpiritual 
union has above the natural. And as to the ac- 
tions of the ſoul on the body and. bodily objects; 
what are bodily motions conſidered in themſelves, to 
the actions of the ſpiritual life, the moſt excellent 
the rational nature is capable of ? | 

If it be objected, that good men do not feel this 
quickening union, and are not conſcious of it, it is 
certain, -that, as to ſome, this is not always true, 
Peſides, men do not feel that general influence that 
preſerves to them health and ſtrength of body, and 
ſoundneſs of mind. Men when they perform bodily 
actions, do not feel the motions of the muſcles and 
other internal motions that are abſolutely neceſſary to 
theſe actions; no wonder therefore they ſhould not 


| be always conſcious in a clear and diſtinet man- 


ner of the grace that ſtrengthens them in ſpiritual ac- 
tions, 

If diſtance of place be made an objection againſt 
this union, it ſhould be conſidered it does not hin- 
der vital union in other caſes; the remoteſt mem- 


bers or branches partake of the ſame ſpirit or life that 
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is in the head or root as really as theſe that are near. 
eſt. Local diſtance is not ſufficient to hinder viul 
union, and local conjunction is not ſufficient to con. 
ſtitute it. Thus in the human body, when a mem. 
ber putrifies, ſo that the fpirit in a man withdrays 
its influence from it (having neither any feeling of 
it, nor giving any life or motion to it) it remains ag 
if it were no more a part of the body, tho' locally join- 
ed to the other members. The ſame may be ſaid of a vi. 
thered branch. But what chiefly refutes the objection 
mentioned is the omnipotence of the divine nature: 
tho” it is uſeful to obſerve likewiſe, that it is not 
nearneſs of place; but the participation of one quick- 
ning principle that conſtitutes vital union eyen in 
natural objects. Before concluding this ſubject per- 
haps it may not be amiſs to conſider whether this 
union does not illuſtrate the uniformity of God's 
works, and whether it be not very agreeable to the 
other diſcoveries we have of divine wiſdom in the 
order and ſymmetry of the univerſe: It ſeems to 
be no ſmall part of that order and beauty, that the 
various works of God, greater and leſſer, are uni- 
ted together into ſo many different ſyſtems harmo- 
niouſly joined, and variouſly related to one another, 
ſo as each part contributes to the perfection of the 
whole. In effect, the great ſyſtem of the world 
ſeems to be almoſt intirely made up of other 
ſubordinate ſyſtems of various ſorts and ſizes. 
When ſuch ſorts of union in viſible things contri- 
bute ſo much to the perfection of the corporeal ſy- 
ſtem, it is ſtrange any ſhould be ſo prejudiced againſt 
that intimate union in the intellectual ſyſtem that 
the goſpel inſiſts on ſo much. When there are ſo 
many kinds of intimate union among the inferior 
works of God, ſhould it appear to be unlikely 
that there is any among his more excellent works? 
Surely men would have other thoughts, if they took 
Care to conſider the majeſty and grace that is in the 
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great ideas the ſcripture gives of that auguſt fabrick» 
that temple of living ſtones “ (of which the Re” 
deemer is the chief corner ſtone) compactly built 
together, for offering ſacrifices of eternal praiſe to 
the adorable architect of the world: that bleſſed 
family of purified ſouls in heaven and earth +, that 
aſſembly of the firſt born , that body which is fo 
fitly joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint ſupplierh, according to the effectual 
working in the meaſure of every part, making in- 
creaſe of the body to the edifying of it ſelf in love g. 

It is eaſy to ſee how agreeable this doctrine of the 
myſtical union is to the goodneſs of God, ſince it is 
ſo conducive to the comfort of them that love him. 
For what can be more ſo, than that the meaneſt re- 
deemed ſinner can look upon himſelf as inveſted with 
theſe noble characters of being a child of God, a 
member of Chriſt, a temple of the holy Ghoſt ? 

Man naturally loves honour and dignity; and indeed 
ambition to be great, if it were directed to right ob- 
jects, would,inſtead of being a vice, be a cardinal vir- 
tue. Man is naturally a ſociable as well as an aſpirilg 
creature: theſe joint inclinations make memlove to 
be incorporated in ſocieties that have dignity annex- 
ed to them. The ſubject we are treating contains 
all the attractives that can reaſonably affect one that 


loves ſociety ;z it is made up of the choice of all o- 


ther ſocieties, contains all the true heroes that ever 
were, and comprehends the flower of the univerſe. 
The meaneſt member is promoted at the ſame time 
to a near relation to the infinite Creator, and to all 
the beſt of his creatures: allied to the ſpirits made 
perfect in heaven, ““ and to the excellent ones of 
the earth; ++ he can claim kindred to the patriarchs 


fand prophets and martyrs and apoſtles, and all the 
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other excellent perſons, who adorned this world, and 
of whom it was not worthy *, tho” they be in hea. 
ven and he on earth, one ſpirit animates them both, 
Surely itis induſtrious ſtupidity, if one contemplate 
ſuch a ſociety, without being enamoured with it: 
and all other ſociety, or ſolitude is only ſo far v. 
luable as it is ſubſervient to it: a ſociety headed by 
infinite perfection, cemented by eternal love, 2. 
dorned with undecaying grace, ſupplied out of all. 
ſufficient bliſs, intitled to the inheritance of all things, 
+ and guarded by omnipotence : a ſociety as ancient 
as the world, but more durable; and to whoſe in. 
tereſt the world and all that is in it are ſubſervient: x 
ſociety joined together by the ſtricteſt bands, where 
there is no interfering of intereſts but one common 
intereſt, and where at laſt there will be no oppoſiji- 
on of tempers or ſentiments; when its members,noy 
many of them ſcattered far and near, but ſtill united 
to their head, ſhall one day, have a glad univerſal 
meeting in an eternal temple never to part, and 
where they ſhall celebrate a jubilee of inconceivable 
extaſy and tranſport, without mixture, without in- 
terruption, and, which crowns all, without end. 
VIII. The Redeemer's union with his people, i. 
luſtrates his interceſſion for them: for what more 
agreeable to the moſt perfect order than that the pe. 
titions of the members ſhould be ſtrengthened by WW fron 
the pleading of their head? Since their holy deſire ledg 
are excited by his grace, put up in his name, and 
granted for his ſake ; whether is it more reaſonable 
ro think, that, being at God's right hand, he ſtands 
by without concerning himſelf in his people's de- 
fires that come up before the throne, or that he le 
conds them and procures acceptance ? 
If it be objected, that his interceſſion is ſuper 
fluous, becauſe the Father can beſtow all bleſſing 
without it, and is of himſelf inclined to beſtoy 
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them ; it ſhould be obſerved, that if the objetion 
had any force in it, it would infer that God makes 
uſe of no intermediate cauſes or means, for effects 
that he can produce immediately himſelf; and that 
it is not agreeable to his will, that bleſſings ſhould 
be aſked from him, which he is before-hand inclin- 
ed to grant. The reverle of this is clear from ex- 
perience and reaſon, as well as from ſcripture. The 
ſcripture ſays, that Job's friends were commanded 
of God, to cauſe Job pray for them, for favours 
which he was before-hand reſolved to grant. Sure- 
ly this way of acting is agreeable to the beſt order. of 
things, tho' we ſhould not know all the reaſons of 
it, There is a vaſt difference no doubt between 
Chriſt's interceſſion and mens prayers; yet the one 
iluſtrates the other, if it were carefully conſidered. 

Chriſt's ſacrifice and. obedience on earth were 
tranſient things: their effects are permanent and 
laſting to all ages: they continue Mill to be the me- 
ritorious cauſe of all ſpiritual bleflings; if I ma 
ſo ſpeak, they are ſtill contemplated as ſuch by the 
Father, and why ſhould it ſeem ſtrange that they 
are till repreſented as ſuch by the Son, in a way 
of pleading ſuitable to his intereſt in God,to his care 
for his people, and to the virtue of his merits ? 

Let us conſider what may be certainly inferred 
from Chriſt's affection for his people, and his know- 
ledge of their wants. Since he loves them conſtantly, he 
continually deſires that God ſhould grant them theſe 
bleſſings they ſtand in need of, and apply for. Since 
he ſees all their wants, and knows all their petiti- 
ons, thele deſires in him are not merely general but 
particular. Since it is for his merits that bleſſings 
are granted, it is on that account he continually 
leſires them: and is not this interceſſion, unleſs it 
ſhould be ſuppoſed that he does not repreſent theſe 
gelres to the Father, tho” he be at his right hand, 
nd tho' he hear him always? 
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CHRISTIAN PIETY. f 

ti 

ESIDES the duties that are incumbent on * 

B us, as we are rational creatures, and as ve 0 
| are {ſinners ; it is needful to conſider the du- a 
ties which we are obliged to, as we are ſinners to 
whom the ſalvation revealed in the goſpel is freely er 
and graciouſly offered. It is ſufficient for the de- e 
ſign of this eſſay, to take ſuch a ſhort comprehen- as 
ſive view of the Chriſtian doctrines, as is requilite * 
for explaining the chief parts and characters df de 
Chriſtian piety. The chief peculiar docti ines of "ny 
the goſpel relate to the divine promiſes of ſalvation Wy m F 
and happineſs; the principal cavſes of that ſalvat I un; 
on, particularly the mercy and power of Godin tel 1 ‚ 
mediation of his Son, and the effectual grace of hi "2h 


Spirit; the divine nature ang glory of both: tix 
means of that ſalvation on our part, namely the 
means of an intereſt in the divine promiſes, and tht 
means of obtaining the accompliſhment of them 
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and particularly the conſtant improvement that ought 
to be made of all the grounds of our hope and joy 
as motives to love and obedience. 

I. Suitable acknowledgment of the mercy of God 
in our redemption by Chriſt is a principal branch 
of Chriſtian piety. The ſame ſcripture inſtructioas 
which prove the neceſſity and importance of ſuch 
acknowledgment, ſerve alſo to explain the nature 
and characters of it. 

The doctrine of redemption itſelf, is evidently 
contained in the many ſcriptures, which treat of 
the cauſes and effects of Chriſt's death; and is mix'd 
and interwoven with all the other moſt impor- 
tant doctrines and inſtructions of holy ſcripture. 
The ſcriptures which treat molt directly of Chriſt's 
death (hew that it was a real and compleat fatis- 
faction to divine juſtice for our ſins, and that it is 
the meritorious cauſe of all the parts of our ſalva- 
tion, It is called a facrifice, a ranſom, a propitia- 
tion, an atonement for our fins. The meaning 
of theſe and the like ſcripture expreſſions is abun- 
dantly evident from the obvious import of the words 
themſelves, and from a great variety of equivalent 
expreſſions made uſe of on the ſame important ſub- 
ject. Thus we are told that Chriſt died for our ſins, 
was delivered for our offences, wounded for our 
tranſgreſſions, bruiſed for our iniquities ; that the 
iniquities of us all were laid on him, that he bare 
the ſins of many, that he bare our fins on his own 
body on the tree, that he who knew no ſin was 
mace fin for us; that he ſuffered the juſt for the 
unjuſt to bring us to God. It is impoſſible to de- 
vile ſtronger and clearer aſſertions of Chriſt's ſubſti- 
tution in the room of ſinners. As the ſcriptures 
which have been hinted at, treat more directly of 
the cauſes of Chriſt's death ; the doctrine of re- 
demption is contained, with equal evidence, in the 
ſcriptures which treat more directly of the effects 
WT” H 3 
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of his death. Thus we are taught © that we have re. 
* demprion in Chriſt's blood the remiſſion of ſins, 
* that his blood was ſhed for the remiſſion of the ſing 
of many; that thereby he reconciles us to God by 
the blood of his croſs; that his blood cleanſes from 
all ſin; that it purges the conſciences of ſin- 
ners from dead works, and gives them boldneſ 
* to draw near to God.“ Whereas ſome of theſe 
ſcriptures aſcribe our redemption to Chriſt's death, 
and others of them aſcribe it to his ſufferings in ge- 
neral ; there are various ſcriptures which ſhew that 
the merits of his obedience are included in his fatisfac. 
tion taken in its full extent. Thus we are told that 
by his obedience we are made righteous, * and that 
by his righteouſneſs we receive the juſtification of 
hfe, But theſe things may be more fully proved 
im another ſection defigned for vindicating the 
grounds of Chriſtian piety from cjections. | 
II. As to the means of an intereſt in Chriſt's re. 
demption; whereas the ſcripture gives various warn- 
ings concerning tbe inefficacy af a dead faith, or of 
that faith which is without works, it teaches us allo 
that there is a ſincere holy faith, which works by 
love, and which has a neceſſary and ſure connexion 
with ſalvation. Thus we are taught that by grace 
Ve are ſaved, through faith; that being juſtified by 
faith we have peace with God; that God ſent bis 
Son to the world, that whoever believes in him may 
©< not periſh but have life everlaſting : that he who 
© believes has paſt from death to life; that to 3s 
« many as receive Chriſt,even to them that believe Th 
in his name it is given to be the Sons of God; 
that through faith in him ſinners receive the re- 
% miſſion of ſins, and an inheritance among them 
that are ſanctified.ꝰ It is evident from theſe and 
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many other ſeriptures, that that faith which has a 
connexion with ſalvation, ineludes the belief and 
acknowledgment of the things revealed concerning 
Chriſt, Tho' the ſcripture ſometimes ſpeaks of that 
faith which is a principal means of ſalvation, without 
ſpeaking expreſly of the object of it; yet where the 
object is mentioned, there is mention made of 
Chriſt, or of ſome of the moſt important truths 
concerning him. Whereas a great many different 
things are revealed in ſcripture, concerning Chriſt; 
it is generally owned that they are not all of equal 
importance. . Thus for inſtance, the various truths 
relating only to the outward inſtruments and cir- 
cumſtances of his death, are not of equal importance 
with the truths above-mentioned, concerning the 
chief cauſes and effects of his death; that is to ſa: , 
the truths neceſſarily included in the doctrine f 
redemption. - But whereas ſome people ſpeak of 
that faith in Chriſt, which the ſcripture makes fo 
neceſſary, as if it did not imply an acknowledgment 
of redemption itſelf, but only a general acknow- 
ledgment of Chriſt's being the promiſed Meſſiah, or 
of his divine miſſion and the proof of it by bis re- 
ſurrection; it is of importance to ſhew how far 
ſuch notions of faith in Chriſt deviate from the 
ſeripture account of it. | 

III. The fame arguments which prove the truth 
and reality of redemption do, in effect prove the im- 
portance and neceflity of acknowledging it; and 
thatſuitable acknowledgment of it is implied in th: x 
faith in Chriſt which the ſcripture ſo much inſiſts or. 
That faith which is ſo great a means of ſalvation, if 
It include any thing, muſt include the acknowledge- 
ment of the meritorious cauſe of ſalvation. It a 
man only acknowledge, in general, Chriſt's divine 
miſſion, he acknowledges nothing concerning Chriſt, 
but what is common to him with all the prophets. 
and apoſtles. Due acknowledgment of Chriſt as the 
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promiſed Meſſiah, includes an acknowledgment of 
the principal thing promiſed concerning him, which 
is his purchaſing our redemption. Suitable acknoy. 
ledgment of Chriſt's miſſion muſt imply an acknoy. 
ledgment of redemption as the principal end of his 
miſſion. 

The apoſtle Paul tells us that“ God hath ſet 
* forth his Son to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood to declare his righteouſneſs in the 
* remiſſion of ſins.” *» This plainly implies that 
that faith by which we ſeek and obtain the remiſſion 
of ſins is faith in Chriſt's blood: or that that faith 
which is the means of pardon has, for its object, the 
blood of Chriſt as the meritorious cauſe of pardon, 
When Chriſt's ſatisfaction is called“ the righteouſ- 
** nels which is of God by faith ;” + this plainly ſup. 
poſes that true faith muſt fix our hope on that righ- 
teouſneſs as the cauſe of our ſalvation. According 
to ſcripture ſtile, to be juſtified freely by God's 
grace through the redemption that is in his Son, 
and tobe juſtified by faith, are but different ways of 
expreſling the ſame docti ine. This ſuppoſes that that 
faith which is the means of our juſtification, includes 
our applying to God's mercy through redemption, 
and our building our hope and pleading upon it. 

Faith in Chriſt muſt include the acknowledgment 
of theſe things concerning him that are of the great- 
eſt importance. Nothing can be of greater impor- 
tance to ſinners than redemption from fin. What 
ever proves the importance of God's moral Jaw, 
proves the importance of celiverance from its penal 
ſanction, and of conformity to its holy precepts. 
The ſcriptures above cited prove that redemption is 
the cauſe of both. 

Faith in Chriſt muſt include acknowledgment of 
the things that are peculiar m and that diſtin- 
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in him from others who have been ſent from 
God. Others who were ſent from God have revealed 
his will, given a pattern of our duty þy their ex- 
ample, and confirmed the truth by their ſufferings. 
It is peculiar to Chriſt that he has made atonement 
for our ins. | 

The various principal ends and uſes of faith in 
Chriſt ſhew that redemption muſt be the object of its 
As our juſtification through Chriſt's redemption is a 
principal end of faith ; this ſhews that acknowledg- 
ment of that redemption belongs to the nature of faith. 
As it is alſo a principal end of faich, that it may work 
by love, it muſt include an acknowledgment of theſe 
things concerning Chriſt that are the chief motives of 
love: when the apoſtle Paul ſays that the love of 
Chriſt conſtrains us, he gives tiſis as the reaſon of 
it, becauſe we thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then were all dead. The plain meaning of this is, that 
the love of Chriſt conſtrains us, becauſe we believe 
and acknowledge our redemption by him. The 
whole ſtrain of the New Teſtament repreſents re- 
demption as the higheſt manifeſtation of divine love 
and mercy. If redemption be God's chief gift, due 
acknowledgment of it muſt be a redeemed ſinner's 
chief duty. But of this more fully afterwards. 

Another end of faith in Chriſt is to exclude boaſ- 
ting #, to hinder glorying in ourſelves, that he who 
glorieth may glory in the Lord ; + and that we may 
give due honour to God's fovereign free mercy in 
our ſalvation. The ſcripture tells us that ſalvation 
* is of faith that it may be by grace, and that the 
" law of faith excludes boaſting.” Theſe and the 
like ſcripture inſtructions plainly import that by true 
fich we aſcribe our ſalvation to the true meritorious 
- Wcvic of it. We are told that they who ſought julti- 
fi. tion otherwiſe than by faith, made Chriſt's death to 
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have been in vain, and made his croſs of nore effeQ, 
This implies that true faith in Chriſt acknowledges 
the efficacy of his death or of his croſs, while unbe- 
tief denies or leſſens it. This may alſo be proved 
from the ſcripture account, not only of che ends, 
but alſo of the cauſes and means of faith. 

When we are directed to ſeek the Spirit of God 
to-make us know the love of Chriſt that paſſes knoy- 
edge; it implies that juſt impreſſions of divine love 
in our redemption is a chief end of the operations 
of the ſpirit of God. When we are told that Chriſt 
is the end of the law for righteouſneſs, and that the 
taw leads to him; it is evident from ſuch ſcriptures, 
eſpecially when compared with other ſcriptures, that 
fuitable impreſſion of our need of redemption and 
of the glory of it, is a main deſign of divine inſtruci 
ons concerning the law of God. When preaching 
the goſpel is called preaching Chriſt's. croſs, or 
preaching Chrilt grucified ; * when it is mentioned 
to the_Galatians, as the great privilege they had 
by goſpel inſtructions and inſtirutions, that Chriſt 
<rucified had been evidently ſet forth before them 
when both the ſacraments are deſcribed. as repre- 
fenting and applying the efficacy of Chriſt's death; j 
all theſe things ſhew that our honouring the lore 
and mercy of God in our redemption, is a main de- 
vgn of all divine ordinances and inſtitutions. See. 
ing therefore that due acknowledgment of redemp: 
non, is a main deſign of the work of the Spirit of 
God, of the doctrine of his law, of all the inſtruc- 
ons of his word, and of all the ordinances of his 
worſhip: it is evident that ſuch acknowledgment 
dot only i included in that faith in Chriſt which 
the goſpel requires, but even that it is the very, min 
and principal thing included in it. q 

The ſcriptures which. treat of acceſs to God in — 
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his workhip, and of a ſpiritual fulneſs of peace and 
joy in God, ſpeak of theſe privileges as the effects. 
both of Chriſt's blood, and of faith, in ſuch a way 
as ſhews that that faith which is the means of theſe 
privileges, has for its object that blood, or redemp- 
tion in Chriſt's blood, which is the meritorious. cauſe 
of them. Thus, as to the efficacy of faith, we are 
told that it is by faith we draw near to God and. 
have acceſs to him, * that they who. truſt in God: 
according to his word are filled wich joy and peace 
in believing +, and that believing in Chriſt they re- 
joice with joy unſpeakable and full of glory. On 
the other as to. the efficacy of Chriſt's blood we 
are told that it is the new and living way by which 
we have boldneſs to enter into the holieſt of all t, 
that it is that blood that purges our conſciences 
from dead works to ſerve the living God $, and that 
we joy in God, through our Lord jeſus Chriit, 
having received the atonement, ** Theſe and the 
like ſcriptures ſnew that that faigh by which men at- 
tain to ſpiritual joy and peace and. acceſs to God, has 
for its object Chriſt's blood and. atonement or re- 
demption. 5 . 

The great law of prayer, that we ſhould aſk all 
things in Chriſt's name, proves that our faith ur 
him muſt imply an acknowledgment of his having: 
purchaſed all things for us. It is the doctrine of re- 
demption that explains God's beſtowing all bleſſings: 
on us, and his accepting all our ſincere ſervices, for 
Chriſt's ſake. Our obligation. to apply to God in 
his name, might be juſtly inferred from that doctrine, 
tho' it were not otherwiſe expreſly injoined. But 
we are not left to learn that important practice, 
merely by inference and deduction. It is incul- 
cated upon. us in the molt expreſs manner and very 
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frequently. We are required in all our addreſſes to 
the throne of God, and in all our endeavours to 
ſerve him acceptably, to ask all things for Chriſt's 
fake, and to do all things in his name, * 

IV. The various arguments that have been adduc- 
ed, are ſufficient to prove, that acknowledgment of 
redemption is neceſſarily included in that faith in 
Chriſt, which the ſcripture ſo much inſiſts on. They 
thew allo the great importance of fuch acknowledg- 
ment: how much it ſhould habitually occupy the 
minds and hearts of Chriſtians ; and how juſtly ir 
may be conſidered as the life and ſoul of practical 
chriſtianity. But this deſerves more particular con- 
firmation on various accounts. 

The tranſcendent importance of acknowledging 
divine mercy in redemption, ought by no means 
to be underſtood fo, as to interfere with habitual 
particular conſideration of the other doctrines and 
precepts of religion. This is contrary to the na- 
ture and ends of true faith in Chriſt and is a very 
dangerous extreme. But it is alſo a very danger- 
ons thing to acknowledge redemption only in a ſu- 
perficial way. | | | 

How much the myſtery of redemption and ſalva- 
tion by the mercy of God in Chiiſt ſhould occupy 
the minds and hearts of Chriſtians may appear from 
the conſideration of the following things: vis. 
The nature and properties of redemption itſelf ; va- 
rious expreſs aſſertions in ſcripture concerning the 
place it ſhould have in our thoughts and affections; 
the ſtile of ſcripture concerning it by which the 

Whole of Chriſtianity receives its deneinination from 
that important doctrine; the manner in which the 
poſtles inculeate it, mixing it with all other divine 
inſtructions, improving it as the chief motive for 
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enforcing all Chriſtian precepts; the warnings given 
concerning thoſe who oppoſed it or perverted it ; 
the account given of the operations of the ſpirit of 
God enabling men to juſt apprehenſions and im- 
preſſions of it; the commendations given of diſtin- 
uiſhing privileges of the New Teſtament diſpen- 
on as ariſing from a clearer diſcovery of it; to- 
ether with the deſcriptions given of the Chriſtian 
ife as a life of faith on the Son of God. 

As to the nature of redemption itſelf, its tran- 
ſceadent importance has been in ſome meaſure ex- 
plained and proved already, and will be more fully 
conſidered afterwards. It is obvious thar ſeeing it 
is an incomparable diſplay of the perfections of God, 
2nd eſpecially of his mercy to ſinners, a propenſity 
to ſuitable acknowledgment of it is a thing to which 
hearers of the goſpel are under the higheſt obliga- 
tions, in point of juſtice and gratitude as well as 
intereſt, As was obſerved before, if redemption is 
God's chief gift, ſuirable acknowledgment of it is 
the redeemed ſinner's chief duty. Neglect of ſuch 
acknowledgment is the higheſt contempt of divine 
mercy and of divine authority. They who deny 
redemption, ſuch as the unbelieving Jews and o- 
thers, are far leſs inconſiſtent with themſelves, than 
they who cwn the reality of it, but ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with mere ſuperficial acknowledgments of 
It, | 28 

It is the doctrine of our redemption and ſal- 
vation by Chriſt that the apoſtle has in view, when 


he ſays that he was determined to know nothin 


elſe, among thoſe to whom he preached, but Chriſt 
and him crucified; * that he gloried in nothing elſe 
but in the croſs of Chriſt t ; that he counted all things 


elle as loſs, for the excellency of the knowledge of 
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Chriſt. + Such expreſſions plainly import ſome. 
thing more than merely that the doctrine of Chriſt 
redemption and mediation isa part, or a neceſſary 
part, of the Chriſtian revelation ;. they plainly im. 
port that ir is of peculier and tranſcendent impor. 
tance; and that as other doctrines which may be 
diſtinguiſhed from it, and which by no means ſhould 
be neglected, have a manifold connexion. with it or 
a manifold relation to it, ſo it is in that view that 
they ſhould be habitually conſidered. ' 

It is evident that no doctrine can properly be 
denominated from any of the leaſt important branches 
of it, but from its main ſcope and deſign. The 
whole of Chriſtianity receives its denomination from 
the myſtery of redemption. When teaching Chriſti. 
anity is called preaching Chriſt, the preaching of the 
croſs or of Chriſt crucified, and preaching the un- 
fearchable riches of Chriſt, and when the whole 
Chriſtian revelation is called the word of grace, the 
word of reconciliation, the word of ſalvation, the 
word of life, and the goſpel of the grace of God; 
the force of this argument from theſe names of the 
word of God, is founded on this, that they are names 
given to it by the Spirit of God. 

In conſidering how the apoſtles inculcate the doc- 
trine in view, it is of uſe to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
doctrinal and the practical parts of their writ- 
ings; underſtanding theſe words in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe; in ſo far as there is a difference betwixt the 
doctrines and precepts of Chriſtianity, tho! all 
its doctrines are of a practical nature and ten 
dency. 

As to the doctrinal parts of the writings in view, 
it is proper to obſerve theſe two things, Firſt, that 
fome branch or other of the myſtery of redemption 
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is to be met with in the doctrinal inſtructions of the 
2poſtles every where: and ſecondly, that all other 
doctrines are conſidered in their relation to it. As 
to the firſt; the divine perfections manifeſted in 
redemption; the divine law eſtabliſhed by it; the 
bleſſings purchaſed by it; our need of it; the man- 
ner of obtaining an intereſt in it, and the fruits of 
it; the ſufficiency, the excellency, the compleatneſs 
of it; and in a ſpecial manner, the incomprehen- 
Gble mercy and kindneſs of God diſplayed in it; the 
Divine nature and glory of the Son of God who. 
purchaſed redemption and of his Spirit who applies 
it; with various other things which thew its glory 
and importance ; are to be met with every where 
in theſe parts of the apoſtolical writings that may, 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, be called doctrinal. 

As to the other point, namely that the doctrines 
which may be diſtinguithed from the myſtery of re- 
demption are conſidered in their relation to it; this 
is evident both as to the other peculiar doctrines of 
revelation, and as to the doctrines of natural religi- 
on, which they neceſſarily preſuppoſe. When the 
zpoſtle ſays that Chriſt is the end of the law + which, 
hw is a main branch of natural religion, tho' more 
fully diſcovered in ſcripture ; this implies, as was. 
binted before, that it is a principal end and uſe of 
the law, to guilty tranſgreſſors, to ſhew them their 
need of that ſalvation through Chriſt which the goſ- 
| reveals. As to the other truths of natural re- 
igion, which may be ſome way diſtinguiſhed from 
the doctrine of the divine law; ſuch as the truths. 
relating to. God's being, attributes and works; the 
apoſtle Paul conſiders theſe things in their relation 
to the divine law, and the diſcovery it gives of our 
need of the grace of the goſpel. When he is prov- 
ing our need of that juſtification and ſalvation which, 
the goſpel reveals, he uſes a chain of reaſoning much 
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to this purpoſe ; that the viſible works of God clear. 
ly manifeſt his inviſible glory, or his eternal power 
and Godhead; that this founds an obligation to 

his moral law, or to glorify him and to be thankful 
to him; that it renders tranſgreſſion inexcuſable ; 
that all, being guilty before God, have need to ſeek 
thatjuſtification which is given freely by God's grace, 
through the redemption that is in his Son. + Thug 
the chief doctrines of natural religion, concerning 
God's being, attributes, works and law; are conſt 
dered as ſubſervient to the great doctrines of revela- 
tion, concerning God's mercy and grace. 

As to theſe parts of the writings of the apoſtles, 
which may be more ſtrictly called practical, or 
which treat more directly of the divine precepts; 
the doctrine of ſalvation through Chriſt, is almoſt 
every where intermixed with them, and improved 
for enforcing them. The duties of faith, love, hope 
and joy, relating to Chriſt's mediation and the mer- 
cy manifeſted in it, are repreſented both as a chief 
part of Chriſtian practice, and as having the moſt 
powerful influence on all the other parts of it. Thus 
redemption has a manifold influence on ſanctifica- 
tion. It purchaſes ſanctifying grace, and affords 
the moſt powerful motives to holineſs. It is from 
that rich ſource the inſpired writers draw the chief 
motives to every duty and againſt every ſin. But of 
this more fully afterwards in conſidering the mani- 
fold influence of faith on univerſal holineſs. 

" Beſides theſe practical parts of the apoſtolical writ- 
ings which treat chiefly on duties incumbent on 
Chriſtians of all ſorts, in all conditions; there are 
ſome parts, which relate to particular emergenciesand 
occurrences, and which may be called occaſional 
parts. It is obſervable that in theſe paſſages, whatever 
be the ſubject treated of, the apoſtles did not think 
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it contrary to the rules of juſt compoſure, to mix 
with it ſome inſtructions relating to the doctrine of 
ſalvation. Thus, for inſtance, when the apoſtle is 
ſpeaking to the Corinthians about the inceſtuous per- 
ſon, whom he requires them to put out from 2 
them; he puts them in mind that Chriſt their Paſ- 
ſover had been ſacrificed for them, and that there- 
fore, in keeping the ſpiritual paſſover, they ought 
to purge out the old leaven *; and when he is vindi- 
cating himſelf ro the ſame Coriathians from the im- 
putation of unſteddineſs in his purpoſes, he brings 
in the conſideration of God's unchangeableneſs in 
his promiſes which are in Chriſt yea and amen. | 
Theſe and the like inſtances ſhew how much the 
doctrine of the grace of Chriſt occupied the hearts 
of the apoſtles. Every thing put them in mind of 
it; they did not allow themſelves to have it long 
out of their view; nor did any other branch of 
ſpiritual inſtruction make them loſe ſight of it. It 
is evident that in this, as in other things, their ex- 
ample ſhould be a pattern to others: and that not 
only to Chriſtian teachers, tho' they indeed have a 
ſpecial concern in ſuch examples, but all Chriſtians 
in general, All are under the fame obligations, in 
the main, to honour the mercy of God in our ſal - 
vation, | 

The importance of ſuitable acknowledgment of 
redemption, may appear farther from the manner 
in which the apoſtles ſpeak of theſe who oppoſed 
that doctrine or who perverted it. As to the un- 
believing Jews who oppoled it, the manner in which 
Paul expreſſes his ſorrow on account of their blind- 
neſs, has aſtoniſhed his readers in all ages. T Tho' 
ſome things, in the apoſtles diſcourſe on that head 
are obſcure, one thing is very plain, viz: that he 
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looked on that blindneſs of his countrymen, which 
he ſo much bewails, as very diſmal. Let us con- 
ſider what that blindneſs was. It is certain that 
theſe unbelieving Jews were far from being 
atheiſts. They owned the being of God, his at- 
tributes, his providence and Mo They even 
retended to be zealous for the law. It was their re- 
jecting. Chriſt's mediation and redemption that filled 
the apoſtle's heart with ſuch diſpleaſure and ſorrow. 
This is evident from the end of the ninth and begin. 
ning of the tenth chapter of the epiſtle above cited; 
and it ſhews what impreſſions the apoſtle had of the 
. ee of that doctrine which theſe people re. 
jected. f 
But it is uſeful to conſider not only how the 2 
poſtles ſpeak of the unbelieving Jews, who oppoſed 
the doctrine in view, but of the Judaizing Chriſtians 
who perverted it, and particularly the falſe apoſtles 
ſo oft mentioned or hinted at in the epiſtles of 
Paul. F Whereas theſe men not only owned the 
doctrine of God's being, attributes and law; but 
owned alſo Chriſt's divine million ; the main thing 
blamed in their ſcheme of doctrine is-its tendency 
to fruſtrate the grace of God, and to make the death 
of Chriſt to have been in vain, with reſpect to our 
juſtification before God t, that is to ſay, their doc- 
trine derogated greatly from the glory of God's ſo- 
vereign mercy in our juſtification and ſalvation 
through Chriſt. Tho' that party is blamed allo for 
their falſe zeal for the ceremonial law; yet as that 
is but a part of the charge againſt them, ſo the evil 
of it is repreſented as conſiſting mainly in its being 
injurious to the efficacy of Chriit's death. For 
where people went no farther than a ſcrupulous ad- 
herence to the ceremonial precepts; tho' the apoſſle 
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ſpeaks of ſuch Chriſtians as weak brethren; “ he 
is far from ſpeaking of them as he does of the falſe 
apoſtles. It is that ſort of men he had in view, in 
the ſtrong and uncommon expreſſions, in which he 
warns the Galatians againſt whoever ſhould preach 
another goſpel to them, than what they had heard 
before, tho” it were an angel from heaven. + 
The ſcriptures which treat of the enlightening” 
grace of the Spirit of God, ſhew that a main deſign 
of it, is to give us right views of the myſtery of our 
redemption by the Son of God. Thus Paul prays in 
behalf of the Epheſians, that the God of our Lord 
« Jeſus Chriſt, would give them the ſpirit of wiſdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of him; the eyes 
« of their underſtanding being enlightened, that they 
might know what is the hope of his calling and the 
« riches of his inheritance in the ſaints; ” and alſo 
that God would ſtrengthen them with might by his 
« ſpirit, in the inner man, that Chriſt might dwell 
in their hearts by faith, that they might be root- 
«ed and grounded in love; and that they might 
« know what is the breadth and length and depch 
«and heighth ; and to know the love of Chriſt that 
© paſſeth knowledge. He tells the Corinthians, 
that God who commanded the light to ſhine out 
* of derkneſs, ſhines into mens hearts to give the 
* light of the knowledge of his glory in the face of 
« Jetus Chriſt. ** It is obſervable that as ſeveral of 
the moſt remarkable prayers in the writings of the 
apoſtles, are prayers for divine light, ſo the princi- 
pal thing mentioned in them is that light that gives 
right views of the myſtery of our ſalvation. | 
The ſcriptures which mention the reaſon why 
God honours the goſpel to be the inſtrument of his 
power in the ſalvation of ſinners, ſhew that one 
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main reaſon of it is, becauſe the goſpel reveals the 
myſtery of our redemption. When the apoſtle 
Paul affirms that the goſpel is the power of God to 
ſalvation, and adds this as the reaſon of it, “ for 
* therein is the righteouſneſs of God revealed from 
* faith to faith,“ it is our juſtification and falyati. 
on through Chriſt that he has in view, as appears 
both from the context and from other ſcriptures 
where the righteouſneſs which is of God by faith is 
inſiſted on. When our Saviour tells Nicodemus 
that as Moſes lifted up the ſerpent in the wilder. 
neſs, © ſo muſt the Son of man be lifted up, that 
compariſon plainly tells how finners are to ſeek that 
divine power that heals the diſeaſes of the ſoul; 
that it is by believing contemplation of Chriſt cru- 
cified, held up to view, in goſpel ordinances, for 
that end. | | 
Vihen the apoſtles commend the diſtinguiſhing 
advantages and privileges of the New Teſtament 
diſpenſation; they inculcate that one of the chief 
of theſe privileges, is a clearer and fuller diſcovery of 
the cauſes and of the way and means of reconciliati- 
on with God through the Mediator. * This is re. 
preſented as a main thing that exalts the New-Tel- 
tament-Church ſtate to a nearer reſemblance of the 
heavenly bleſſedneſs, as being a principal means of 
higher degrees of holineſs and happineſs. But of H 
this elſewhere. | 
The deſcriptions given in ſcripture of the Chri- 
tian life as a life of faith on the Son of God, who 
loved us and gave himſelf for us; + the preis 
which require us not only to come to him add 
to receive him; but alſo to abide in him, to 
walk in him, being rooted and built up in him, 
ſtablithed in the faith, and abounding therein with 
thankſgiving, + the compariſons which repreſent # 
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Chriſt's ſacrifice as our ſpiritual meat and drink ; 
with various other ſcripture inſtructions of the like 
import and tendency ; ſhew very clearly of what 
importance it is to abound. in ſuitable acknowledg- 
ment of redemption. They ſhew in effect that it 
is of the like importance to the ſpiritual life of the 
ſoul, as natural feeding is to the life of the body. 

V. Several things that have been taken notice of, 
in proving the importance of habitual acknow- 
ledement of Chriſt's mediation, ſerve in part to 
explain the nature and properties of it. In order 
to farther explication of it; it is uſeful to conſider 
ſome of the principal ends of it : which may be gather- 
ed not only from thoſe ſcriptures which treat more 
directly of faith itſelf, but alſo from the ſcriptures 
which treat of the ends of Chriſt's mediation and of 
the doctrine of the goſpel which reveals it. It is 
of importance to conſider this ſubject, becauſe it is 
evident that true faith in Chriſt, muſt have ſuch 
characters, as render it fit for anſwering the ends 
for which it is deſigned. 

It is common to faith in Chriſt, with all other 
holy duties, that the glory of God is the chief and 
higheſt end of it. But as it is incumbent on reaſona- 
ble creatures to honour the divine perfections ſuitabl 
to the manifeſtations that are made to them of theſe 
perfections; it is evidently a main thing incumbent 
on redeemed ſinners, and a principal end of faith in 
the Redeemer,to honour the mercy and grace and 0+ 
ther divine perfections of God as manifeſted in re- 
demption. Thus when the apoſtle Paul is ſpeaking of 
God's gracious purpoſes concerning our ſalvation, 
he ſays that the end of theſe thirgs is, that we may 
be to the praiſe of his glory, who truſt in Chriſt, 
* particularly the praife of the glory of his grace (or 
free undeſerved mercy) and the ſhewing forth the 
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exceeding riches of his grace in his kindneſs i 
Chriſt; and that fulfills all the good pleaſure 
of his goodneſs and the work of faith with power, 
that the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt may be 
glorified in us . As it is the end of believing the 
great truths of natural religion that we may ho- 
nour God's perfections manifeſted in the works of 
creation and providence; ſo it is evident from the 
ſcriptures now cited and many others, that the end 
of knowing and believing the goſpel is our honour. 
ing God's perfections manifeſted in the work of 
our redemption and ſalvation. A rooted diſpoſition 
and propenſity to comply with that excellent end, 
" muſt be a chief character of that faith which the 
ſcripture calls faith unfeigned. Such faith mult in a 
ſpecial manner incline a ſinners heart to honour the 
grace, or undeſerved-mercy ot God. This is plain- 
ly implied both in the ſcriptures above cited, and in 
other ſcriptures, which ſhew that it is a principal 
end of faith that boaſting may be excluded, that no 
fleſh may glory in God's ſight, but that he that 
glorieth may glory in the Lord. x fai 
The ſcriptures formerly adduced to prove that is f 
there is a ſincere holy faith which has a ſure con- effe 
nexion with ſalvation, ſhew that it is a chief end ou1 


of fzith in Chriſt, that, having an intereſt in Chriſt's Th 
redemption, we may be thereby juſtified before end 
God. The ſame ſcriptures prove alſo, that a ſtate gra 
of juſtification includes not only freedom from con- pro 
demnation, but an actual right to life eternal and cep 
to all the bleſſings of the covenant of grace; and I 
that true faith in Chriſt is the means not only of in « 
bringing us into that ſtate but alſo of vir continue It, 1 
ance init. Hence it would be exceeding unreaſon- falv: 


able to imagine that acknowledgment of Chriſt's me- 
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Jation is neceſſary only at a ſinner's firſt converſion 
to God; It is equally neceſſary ever after: The 
Chriſtian life, as was already obſerved from ſcrip- 
ture, is a life of faith on the Son of God. It will 
be fully proved afterwards that the peculiar influ- 
ence of faith in Chriſt, on our juſtification through 
him, does not derogate from the neceſſity of re- 
ntance as it includes not. only ſincere ſorrow 
for ſin, but alſo a returning from fin to God and u- 
niverſal holineſs. Theſe things are inſeparable from 
true faith; they are of equal neceſſity with it, tho? 
not of the ſame influence on our intereſt in Chriſt's 
mediation, of which due acknowledgment of that 
mediation is the immediate effectual means: as in 
other caſes, entering into certain endearing relati- 
ons (as by marriage or adoption) is that by which 
one reccives a right to the benefits belonging to 
theſe relations; having an intereſt in a new inheri- 
tance by virtue of ſuch relation to the firſt pur- 
chaſer and proprietor of it. SHY 
The whole tenor of ſcripture doctrine concerning 
faith and its objects, ſhew that a principal end of it 
is ſanctification, or 'univerſal holineſs. This is, in 
effect, included in what was proved before about 
our active glorifying God as the end of our faith, 
The holy ſcripture ſhews that true holineſs is the 
end of our redemption by the Son of God, * of the 
gracious operations of the ſpirit of God, and of the 
promiles + of God's covenant as well as of the pre- 
cepts of his law. 
It is needful to obſerve that it is the end of faith 
in Chriſt, and of ſcripture inſtructions cohcerning 
it, not only to direct us in ſeeking all the parts of 
ſalvation, for Chriſt's ſake in prayer and others du- 
ties of worſhip ; but alſo to direct us in all other 
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endeavours * in what the ſcripture calls the work 
of our ſalvation, and particularly of our ſanclifica. 
tion : and that it isby faith we are to ſeek after not 
only an intereſt in Chriſt mediation, but alſo x 
well founded abundant hope Þ+ of that-intereſt tho 
other means of hope mult by no means be excluded, 
VI. As it is of great importance to have juſt con- 
ceptions of the way of attaining to an intereſt in 
Chriſt's mediation ; ſo it is a very uſeful illuſtration of 
it that the ſcripture gives us, in comparing it to the 
way of giving and acquiring a right to any thing a. 
mong men, by free gift or donation ; in which caſe 
two things concur to make up a right or title, 
namely an offer or free promiſe on the part of the 
giver, and acceptance on the part of the receiver, 
Thus in holy ſcripture, as Chriſt is called the gift 
of God , and the free gift 4+ and we are ſaid to be 
juſtified freely through the redemption that is ig 
him; it ſo faith is deſcribed by our receiving Chriſt, 
d our taking the waters of life freely, ** without mo- 
ney and without price *+ our giving ſuitable accep- 
tation to the true and faithful ſaying that Chriſt 
came to ſave ſinners, © and we are told that ſal- 
vation is of faith that it m:ght be by grace. 7} The 
ſcripture deſcriptions of the object of faith, of the 
nature and of the ends of it, ſhew that an intereſt in 
the Mediator is given by way of free and gratuitous 
donation. To avoid wrong apprehenſions of this 
important ſubject, it is needful to guard againſt two 
oppoſite hurtful errors; one is that God offers hap- 
pineſs without holineſs : the other is that the free 
offers of the goſpel only import a connexion be- 
tween ſincere holineſs and happineſs: as if we were 
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t be beholden to ourſelves for holineſs, and to 
Chriſt only for its connexion with a reward. The 
ſcriptures above cited, and compared with other 
ſcriptures ſhew that God offers holineſs and hap- 
pineſs (of which holineſs is a chief part) and all the 
bleſſings of rhe covenant of grace freely through the 
Mediator of it. The TanQifyingyrace of the Spirit 
of God, the efficient cauſe of holineſs; and faith 


; 

f irſelf, which is a principal means of it, are both of 
/ them the fruits of Chriſt's redemption, and both 
. are called the gift of God *. | 

e lt may be objected that there is a conſiderable diſ- 
, parity betwixt free donation among meu, and the 
e manner in which God confers ſalvation or a right 
. to it; beeniſe among men verbal acceptance is 
ft ſufficient; whereas the acceptance required, in the 
de concerns of falvation, is an acceptance with the whole 
in heart ; and conſequently with ſuch penitential and 
ſt holy diſpoſitions as are not eaſily attained to: and 
o- WH it may be faid that this makes it exceeding difficult 
p- Wl to attain to any conſiderable meaſure of hope, as to 


iſt 2 man's intereſt in that ſalvation, even where there 


al. may be a ſincere concern and cordial acceptance of it. 
he in anſwer to this objection, tho' the things men - 
the WH tioned in it prove ſome diſparity betwixt free do- 


nation in other caſes and in the concerns of ſalvati- 
en; yet notwithſtanding that diparity, the free 
mercy and bounty of God, in the way of conferring 
juſtikcation and- ſalvation, is incomparably above 
what takes place in any other donation whatever. 
Among men verbal acceptance muſt give a right to 
what is offered as a gift; becauſe men cannot ſee in- 
to the beart, ar judge of it. But if they could, a bene- 
factor might be ſaid to offer a gift freely, tho he pro- 
miledit only to xhoſe who thould accept of it cordial - 
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ly, and not to thoſe who in their hearts'underv2lye 
and deſpiſe it, If it is difficult to bring up the hearts 
' of ſinners to ſuitable acceptance of the offers of (he 
goſpel ; this ſerves farther to commend the freeneſi 
of God's mercy,that he makes ſo gratious propoſals 
to creatures who are ſo unworthy of them, and ſo 
hardly brought to eſteem and embrace them. But be- 
fides this, as the goſpel promiſes ſalvation through 
ſincere acceptance of Chriſt with the whole heart; 
ſo it contains gracious: promiſes of God's Spirit to 
enable ſinners to ſuch acceptance. All hearers of 
the goſpel are warranted, encouraged and required io 
ſeek the accompliſhment of theſe promiſes on them- 
ſelves, it being indeed for this end that thev are 

opoſed *. Sinners are encouraged to ſeek this 
with their whole heart and to ſeek it with humble and 
joyful hope . They are allowed and even requir- 
ed to improve all the declarations of God's mercy, 
in his word, as encouragements to ſuch hope. Theſe 
declarations of God's free, incomparable and in- 
comprehenſible mercy, are of ſuch a nature; that 
they have a powerful tendency, when duly improv. 
ed, to difpel the diſcouraging fear and perplexity, 
that is the native effect of guilt, in an awakened 
conſcience. Without taking in theſe-manifold en- 
couragements of hope, we cannot have juſt and 2. 
dequate views of the free offers of the goſpel. And 
whatever difficulty there may be, as to attaining a+ 
bundant hope; even where there is cordial accep- 
tance, it is evident that the cauſe of that difficulty is 
not any defect in the free offers of the goſpel, and 
the goſpel-encouragements of hope; but a-culpable 
defect in men's own apprehenſions and practical im- 
provement of theſe things. No humble Chriſtian 
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vill fully acquit himſelf of all culpable defects of 
that kind. TR 7 f a 3 
VII. The two things that were mentioned as con · 
curring in free donation, namely an offer or pro- 
miſe on Xp of the, giver and acceptance on the 

rt of the receiver, ſhew that there are two prin- 
cipal things which belong to the nature of true faith 
in Chriſt, viz.,0n the one part ſincere perſuaſion of 
the divine offers and promiſes with ſuitable depen- 
dence on them; and on the other part cordial eſteem 
of the things offered and promiſed. This laſt is per- 
haps ſometimes called acceptance ofthe offers of the 
golpel, being indeed a principal thing included in 
it, But whereas people may eſteem and deſire what 
is no-way in their offer it is evident that to re- 
ceive or accept of a ihing ſuppoſes not only that we 
eſteem it, but that ir is offered to us, that we know 
and believe that it is offered, and that we hope for 
it by accepting of it, in the manner required 


"TP * | 

Belief of the offers of the goſpel muſt be a prin- 
cipal branch of true faith, becauſe theſe, offers are a 
principal part of the goſpel. When we are taught 
to conſider God's covenant as a covenant. of pro- 
miſes, and to conſider the Mediator of it as one in 
whom theſe promiſes are yea and amen; and when 
it is repreſented as the character of thoſe wha have 
an intereſt in God's covenant, that they take hold 
of it , that they are perſuaded of God's promiſes 
and embrace them , that they receive the teſtimony 
or record of God concerning his giving life eternal 
thro' his Son; that they hope in God according to 
his word, and, which is repreſented as a very eſſential 
act of faith, that they not only believe that God is, 
but that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
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ſeek him, and that they take the waters of life free: 
ly; theſe and the like e plainly imply that 
juſt perſuaſion and impreſſion of the divine promiſ. 
es and offers is a principal branch of true practical 
faith. And ſeeing it is the promiſe of God that 
gives a right to ſalvation, that true faith,” the end 
of which 1s the ſalvation of the ſoul, 'muſt fix the 
heart on that which gives a right and title to fal- * 
vation. Tho! there are various other ways of ac- 
quiring rights among men, yet ſeeing God cannot 
be under ſuch obligations to us, as we are under 
to one another, we cannot acquire a right to any 
thing from God but by virtue of his promiſe. And 
it is alſo evident that without believing and relying 
on the offers and promiſes of the polpel, the 
doctrines of it cannot adminiſter that relief and 
conſolation which is neceſſary to an awaken'd con- 
ſcience; or to à ſinner deeply ſenſible of fin and 
concerned about ſalvation. For tho' the doctrine 
of redemption and grace be in itſelf a joyful doe. 
trine; yet what comfort could it give to know that 
there is a Redeemer, a Saviour provided for others 
but not offered to Us:? | OTIS 
The end of aſſenting to the offers of the goſpel 
is cordial acceptance of them. As a man may el- 
teem ard deſire what is not in his offer; fo what a 
man knows to be in his offer may be the object of 
bis indifference or averſion. Cordial acceptance of 
the offers of the goſpel muſt include not only a per- 
ſuaſion of the reality of them, but alſo a high eſ. 
teem of the things contain'd in them. That eſteem 
muſt extend Yor only to all the parts, but alſo 
to all the cauſes of ſalvation, and particularly to 
Chriſt's mediation. Our eſteem of that mediation 
muſt, according to ſcripture, imply a diſclaiming 
of the ſelf confidence formerly explained, a hearty 
willingneſs to be indebted to divine free mercy in 
Chriſt's redemption as the ſource of our ſalvauion 
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z boly propenſity to honour the love and grace and 
ber bf God manifeſted in the Mediator 
of the coyenant of grace and in the promiſes of it; 
witha eareful improvement of theſe things as our relief 
+ from the fears that are the effects of in, and as the 
grounds of our hope and pleading before God, for 
remiſſion and fo. all other bleilings. All this is part- 
ly evident from the ſcriptures formerly mentioned 
in ſpeaking of the objects and ends of faith, partic 
larly the fcriptures about excluJing boaſting, about 
our glorifying God's grace, our glorying only in 
the Lord, our counting all things loſs for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Chriſt ; and. farther 
proofs of this matter will occur afterwards in con- 
Hera the means and grounds af that eſteem which 
ve ought to have of Choilt's Mediation. 3 
Sincere belief of the offers of the goſpel and due 
eſteem of the things contained in them ought to be 
| joined together in our acknowledgments of Chriſt's 
t Mediation: but it is needful to treat of them ſepa- 
5 rately in order to explain the ſcripture · directions 
relating to this important ſubject. It is of uſe to 
1 WS divide theſe directions into two forts, I. they are 


8 more directly ſublervient to the one or the other of 
0 theſe valuable attainments: between which howe- 
of ver there is ſo near a relation, that in treating of 
of the one we ought not to loſe ſight of the other. In 
5 conſidering the excellency of the bleſſings of God's 
" covenant we thould remember that they are bleſſings 
* graciouſly offered to us; and in endeavouring at- 
10 ter abundant perſuaſion of the offers of thele things, 
A ve ſhould {till remember the worth and excellency 
on „„ | 

* VIII. It is of importance, as to all the attainments 
ny belonging to faith in Chriſt, to have juſt apprehen- 
0 ſioas of the ultimate object of it. Tho' in acknow- 


ledging Chrilt's redemption, Chriſt is to be conſi - 
dered not only in his higheſt capacity of divine na- 
13 
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ture, but as manifeſted in the fleſh and cloathed 
with his Mediatory offices, yet all our acknowledg. 
ments and deſires, all our hope and truſt muſt ulti. 
mately terminate on the divine perfections and au- 
thority of God the Father and of the Son and Holy 
Ghoſt, according to the ſignitication and ſcope of 
the Chriftian baptiſm. T ſis is in effect, included 
ip the nature of Chriſt's office as Mediator be- 
tween God and man; and is evident from the whole 
tenor of goſpel ĩnſtructions on that ſubject. It is 
evident, more particularly from the ſcriptures for 
merly cited to prove that the glory of God's perfec- 
tions is the end of Chriſt's Mediation and of our faith 
in him; and from other ſcriptures which ſhew that 
by Chriſt we believe in God who raiſed him up from 
the dead, and gave him glory, that our faith and 
hope might be in God “, that Chriſt is the way to 
the Father 1, that by him we draw near and have 
acceſs to the Father through the Spirit t, and that 
we are to do all things and to aſk all things in his 
name that the Father may be glorified in him g. 
There ate ſome ſcriptures a a particular 
fitneſs to give us juſt conceptions of it, by giving us 
comprebenfive views both of the ultimate and of 
the more immediate object of faith, ſuch as the 
ſcriptures which teach us to conſider God as ſetting 
forth his Son to be the propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his rightcoufnets-in the re · 
miſſion of ſins , as God in Chriſt reconciling the 
world to himſelf, not imputing to them their trel- 
paſſes ; and to conſider Chriſt as made of God 
to us wiſdom, righteouſneſs, ſanctification and re- 
demption jt. Theſe and the like ſcriptures teach 
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in acknowledging Chriſt's Mediation, to confts 
40 joiody the love and grace of the Fatheriiry fends 
ing, revealing; offering and giving his Som and with 
him all things; and in a ſpecial manner the divine 
authority giving efficacy to his ſatisfaction and to 
all the parts of his Mediatory undertaking. 
The inſtruttions which the goſpel gives us con :; 
cerning the characters and the means of true faith 
in Chriſt, are uſeful not only for direQing our firſt 
endeavouts after that attainment; but alſo our en ; 
deavours after continuance and progreſs in it, and 
abundant lively exerciſe of it. It is a general direc . 
tion common to theſe with all other religious endea 
yours, that we ſhould depend on the grace of the Spirit 
of God, ho is called both the Spirit of Chriſt and 
of faith, in the diligent uſe of the means appointed 
by God. And as in all other caſes, the great mean 
of inelining the heart to accept of any offer, is due 
conſideration and impreflion of the necefliry and of 
the worth and excellency of what is offered: fo it is 
by impreſſions of that kind that cordial acceptance 
of OE of the goſpel is both produced and pro · 
mote ry Ani r een: 78 rn 
IX. As to juſt impreſſion of our ned of the fa's 
vation revealed in the goſpel; a principal mean of 
it is that juſt apprehenſion of the hatefulneſs and 
danger of ſin Which was explained at ſome length 
formerly. Tho? various things which ſhe w the e · 
vil of ſin, are in ſome meaſure evident from the 
light of nature; yet the ſcripture gives far more a- 
bundant diſcoveries of theſe things; 'and the chief 
diſcovery it gives of the evil of ſin is in that/ſame-re« 
demption by which we are deſivered from it. 
All the things that were formerly mentioned, 
as the juſt grounds of a ſinner's ſorrow and fears 
are repreſented in ſcripture in that ſtrong light ® 
——— — CES EES SNL rr 
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that has the greateſt energy in awakening the 
ner's eonlcience and in 4 ir wich the 4055 
eſt concern about deliverance from ſin. Inſtruclii. 
ons of ſuch a tendency are evidently ſuitable to the 
holineſs and eſs of God, when he is making 
a revelation of merey and grace to tranſprefſors. Whey 


the great ſovereign and lawgiver of the world, offen 


to diſobedient ſinners, the greateſt bleſſings that edull 
dave rewardedthe moſt perfect obedience, it is ſul. 
table to the mat purity of his adminiſtration 


to make them ſenſible of the ir unworthinefs of ſuch 
dleſings. It is ſuitable alſo to his eſs to ſin· 
ners. It is a conſiderable part of the happineſs of 
ſinners to be duly fenſible of their unworthiseſs of 
it. We ate not truly delivered from fin and its 
worſt effects tiil we are delivered from pride and 
telf-confidence. ' But the ſcripture-inftruQtions 


| which are deſigned for awakening and alarming 


the ſinner's conſcience, are not deſigned for over- 
'whelming bim with forrow or fear. They 
are deſigned to make him. take ſunctuary in that 
redemption which gives 2 ſufficient relief from 


all fears and ſorrows, and is a ſatisfying foundation 


for the greateſt hopes. Thus we are taught that 
a: by the law is the knowledge of fin, and as the law 
worketh wrath, or declares the danger of fin ; fo 
(;hriſt is the end of the law for righteouſnefs : the 
divine law ſhews our need of the redemption and 
ace revealed in the goſpel ; as on the other hand 


| K the end of the goſpel to bring ſinners to confor- 


mity to the precepts of God's law, which is confor- 
mity to God himſelf. 


K. Tho” juſt impreſſion of the evil of fin, be one 


priacipal means of due eſteem and cordial acceptance 
of 2 offered in the goſpel; yet it is need» 
ful to take various ather views of the worth and 
excellency of theſe bleſſings. The golpel-not-ovly 
promiſes deliverance from fin and from all evil; but 
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the enjoyment of God the chief good, and of all true 

in ſubſervieney to that bigheſt enjoyment. In 
order to due eſteem of theſe iſes, it is needful 
to have juſt i of the evil of ſin and alſo 
of the vanity of the world; between which things 
there is a near connexion ; ſeeing a main thing that 
ſhews the evil of alienation from God is the vanity 
of the things that are preferred to him. ring 

God 


The doctrine formerly inſiſted on concer 
man's chief good or true happineſs; vi. that 
is both the author and the objecl of it, is a doctrine 
of natural religion; but it is propoſed in revelation 
vith peculiar advantages; and that in ſubſerviency 
to a due eſteem. of the bleſſings of the covenant of 
grace. Thus when the holy ſcripture deſcribes 
true bleſſedneſs, it tells us that the man is bleſſed 
whoſe tranlgre ſſion is forgiven, whoſe ſin is cove- 
red t, that. God bleſſes ſinners by turning them from 
their iniquities , that he is bleſſed whom God chooſes 
and caules to approach to him , and ſatisfies with 
the goodnels of his houſe; and that it is good for 
us to draw near to God ++. As to the cauſes of this 
abundant bleſſedneſs, the ſcripture teaches us that 
God bleſſes us with all ſpiritual bleſſings, in heaven- 
ly places, or things in Chriſt Jeſus tt; that the 
goſpel was preached to Abraham when it was told 
bim that in his ſeed, that i; iv Chriſt, ſhould all the 
nations of the earth be bleſſed. x 
It is a mean of producing due eſteem. of the blef+ 
ſedueſs in view, to abound in extenſive meditation 
on the manifo d benefits ineluded in it, and parti- 
cularly the benefits implied in the remiſſion of ſins, 
the juſtification: of life, the adoption of children, the 
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Hul were capable of it;, and that whereas 


De 

ſanctifcation of our natures, acceſs to God, peace 
of oonſcience, joy in the holy Ghoſt, the conduꝗ 
of God's Spirit, the ſpecial care of his providence, 
and other benefits that are connected with theſe, and 
are promiſed in this life itſelf, together with the bleſ. 
ſings promiſed in the life to come; at death per- 
fection in holineſs, paſſing immediately to glory; 
at the reſurreMion the moſt compleat glory and bleſ. 
ſedneſs of ſout and body to all eternity. - 

- Whereas it is uſual to diſtinguiſh hetwixt the love 
of God himſelf and of his benefits, and ſometimes 
the diſtinction is carried too far; it is proper to 
vbſerve that the principal benefits of God's cove. 
nant are the favour, the image and the enjoyment of 


God himſelf. Hence it follows that due eſteem of 


Ovodhimſelf is the ſource of duc eſteem of the ſalvation 
which the goſpekoffers to us and which Chriſt has pur: 
chaſed for us. We cannot have juſt conceptions of the 
benefits of God's covenant, without conſidering them 
with relation to our glorifying and enjoying God 
himſelf. - This is the view the ſeripture gives of 
them. It repreſents this as the ſum of the bleſlings 
of that covenant, that God, who is in himſelf fo in · 
finitely great and glorious, promiſes to be our God, 
and to make us his people. This implies ſuch a hap- 
py intereſt in God's attributes and perfections, as the 
cauſes and objects of the ſoul's felicity and higheſt 
complacency, fuch a title to his everlaſting favour, 
fach an intereſt in his works and een in 
the mediatory offices of his. Son, and the operations 
of his gracious Spirit; that the preſent joy and peace 
ariſing from the well grounded hope of that in- 
tereſt in God are moſt juſtly calted joy unſpeakable 
and peace that paſles all underſtanding. 
It was obſerved formerly that the favour of an 
(ofinite Being and; the bleſſedneſs connected with it, 
way be ſaid to be grounds af infinite jby, if a finite 
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tings canndt bave a full and adequate effect on a 
une tied the proper effect of them is what js fo 
excellently expreſſed, in ſcripture ſtile, by filling the 
ſoul. When the holy ſcripture teaches us that in 
Chriſt all fulneſs dwells, and that ſinners receive 
out of his fulneſs grace for grace ; that it is the en 
of the goſpel that our joy may be full;, that God 
fills mens hearts with bog and peace in belicying,, 
that he fills the longing ſoul with good things; that 
he fills mens ſouls, by the knowledge of the love of 
Chriſt with all the fulneſs of God , the deſign of 
ſuch ſcriptures is not only to deſcribe the fulneſs of 
joy and contentment that flows from an intereſt inp 
Chriſt's mediation ; but alſo to fill our ſouls with 
fuitable eſteem of it and with that cordial acceptance 
of the offers and promiſes of the goſpel which leads 
to an abundant hope of our intereſt in them.. _ . 
Beſides more general and comprehenſive com- 
mendations of God's covenant and falvation,, 
in the inſtructions of holy Scripture relating to par- 
ticular promiſes, there is a peculiar excellency, 
in them both in ſtile and ſentiment, and a peculiar: 
efficacy for raiſing due cſteem of theſe ineſlimable 
bleſings. Thus, for inſtance, in the promiſes of 
pardon ; our gracious God vouchſafes to declare 
that he will blot out our fins as clouds, and as a 
thick cloud our tranſgreſſions; that he will ſeparate: 
betwixt us and them as far as Eaſt is from Weſt ;; 
that he will caſt them behind his back, that be will: 
Gaſt them into the depths of the ſea; that he will 
waſh and cleanſe us from them, ſo as to make us 
white as the ſnow; yea, whiter than the ſnow ; and: 
that he will remember our fins no more: importing 
plainly that redeemed ſinners are brought into a ſtate: 
of as perfect peace and reconciliation with God, as 
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tho' it were poſſible to forget that ever bad 
deen ſinners. The more any ſoul 222 the 
more it muſt eſteem ſuch, gracious promiſes; not 
only as they give relief from the juſt penal ſanction 
ok the divine law, but as they are tranſcendently 2 
miable declarations of divine mercy and love. 
But in conſidering the eſteem we ought to bave 
of the ſalvation offered in the goſpel ; it is needſul 
to confider more particularly the importance of en- 
deavouring after due eſteem of holineſs and ſanQikice- 
tion: it is evident from ſcripture that we ſhould eſ- 
teem that great benefit, not merely as a means of 
falvation, or merely as a part af it, but as that part 
of it to which all the other parts are ſubſervient. 
This, as was formerly hinted, is neceſſarily includ- 
ed in the ſubſerviency of all ous enjoyments and cam 
forts to our active gloriſying of God. The worlt 
of men may have ſome deſira of deliverance from 
the puniſhment of fin, and ſome deſire of the favour 
of God as neceſſary to happineſs. - But it is the cha. 
ractet of that faith which works by love, that it fu 
es mens hearts on deliverance not only fromthe 
puniſhment of fin but from ſin itſelf ; and excites 
not merely a general delice of the favour of God a 
a means of happineſs, but of the enjoyment of God 
bimſelf, the image of God, and our active glority- 
ing of God, as the principal effects of the favou 
of God and the meſt valuable objects of deſue. 
As to the means of due eſteem of holinels, a great 
rt of the inſtructions of holy Scripture are ſud 
ryient to that important attainment ; this is the 
gefign of the amiable views which the ſcripture 
gives of holineſs as the image of God, the objt 
of his approbation and complacency, the ve!) 
thing dy which we honoyr him, and the neceſſary and 
chief part of the bleſſedneſs that confiſts in enjo)” 
ing bim: as alſo of the ſeripture commendations o 
the righteouſneſs and manifold excellencies of Ut 
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law of God, and of the ways of obedience as tlie 
ways of wiſdom and liberty, of pleaſantneſs and 
peace, and of everlaſting joy and conſolation. 

High eſteem of holinels, and of the other parts of 
the ſalvation which the goſpel offers to us, has a 
neceſſary connexion with the things formerly. ex- 
plained as included in divine love and in true repen- 
tance. The benefits of the covenant of grace are 


' the principal objects of the deſires included in the 


very nature of theſe holy diſpoſitions. The favour, 
the image, the enjoyment of God are the object 
of the chief deſires included in divine love : delive- 
rance from lin is the object of the chief delires 
which belong to the nature of repentance. All 
theſe detires meet with full ſatisfaction in the promi- 
ſes of the covenant of grace. It is therefore on 
good grounds that the Scripture teaches us that - 
that covenant is all our ſalvation ard thould be all 
our deſire. | 

XI. Cordial acceptance of the ſalvation offered in 
the goſpel includes due eſteem of the excellency, not 
only of the various parts, but alſo of the cauſes of 
that ſalvation ; and particularly of Chriſt's redemp- 
tion. If we ſhould ſuppoſe a man to have a con- 
fiderable eſteem of the benefits of God's covenant, 
but at the ſame time to be unwilling to be indebted 
to divine mercy through the Mediator of that cove- 
nant ; it is evident that he could not be ſaid to re- 
«ive that. Mediator or to believe in him with his 
whole heart. He could not be ſaid to give due ac- 
ceptation. to the true and faithful ſaying, that is 
worthy af all acceptation, that Jeſus Chriſt came 
to ſave fingers; or to receive the love of the 
truth. It is evident from the whole tenor of the 
ſcripture doctrine of faith in Chriſt, that a main 
character of it is, a tranſcendent eſteem and com- 
placency of ſoul in Chriſt's redemption and mediati- 
an, at an amiable manifeltation of the perfections of 
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God in the ſalvation of ſinners. As this efteetn of re. 
demption, is of peculiar importance in chriſtian piety; 
it is proper to take a view of ſome of the chief proofs 
of the neceſſity of it, and of the chief grounds and 
properties of it. The neceſlity of it is evident from 
the ſcripture account of+ the objects, the ends, and 
effects of faith and from various other conſidera« 
nons. | 3 5025-43 -2 & 1 bk 46 ' 
As to the ſcriptures which treat of the objects of 
faith, it was proved before from theſe ſcriptures, 
that the faith in Chriſt, which the goſpel makes ſo 
neceſſary, includes acknowledgment of redemption, 
The ſame arguments prove the neceſſity of acknow- 
ledging the reality of redemption and of due acknow:- 
tedgment and impreſſion of the excellency of it: There 
may be fome ſpeculative aſſent to the one without ſuit- 
able perſvaſion and eſteem of the other: as withreſpe& 
to the belief of providenee, where there is ſecret mur 
muring againſt it, it proves at once ſome belief of the 
reality of providence and want of due perſuaſion of 
the perfect righteouſneſs of it. We do not honour 
God by acknowledging merely the reality of any di- 
vine works or actions, whether in providenee or re- 
demption, without acknowledging alſo the excel 
lency of them. Diſeſteem of any divine work or 
action implies a diſeſteem of God himſelf. 
Without acknowledging the glory of redempti- 
on, we do not acknowledge the chief things the goſ- 
| reveals concerning it: yea we neglect a chief 
end of the goſpel. All the ſcripture-commendati- 
ons of that way of ſalvation, may juſtly be conſide- 
red as ſo many precepts requiring us to endeavour 
due eſteem. and juſt impreſſions of it. As theſe com- 
mendations are of various ſorts, the deſign of them 
all is to promote due eſteem of what they ſo much 
extoll. While ſome ſcriptures commend redemp- 
tion as an amiable diſplay of the divine perfections 
in general; other ſcriptures condeſeend on the par- 
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ticular perfections that ſhine in ĩt with peculiar luſ- 
tre. Of the firſt ſort are the ſcriptures which ſpeak 
of our be holding the glory of God, of God in the 
light af New Teſtament revelation t, of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jeſus Chriſt $, 
of the goſpel's being ſent to make known. the riches 
of the glory of the myſtery of ſalvation; with reſ- 

to which, it is ſaid of ſuch as have due impreſ- 
lions of it, that Chriſt is in them the hope of 

r gi. 

Of the ſecond ſort are the ſcriptures which com- 
mend redemption as manifeſting the glory of God's. 
juſtice, power and wiſdom ; but eſpecially of his in- 
finite mercy and love. Thus we are taught that by 
the propitiation in Chriſt's blood, God declares his 
righteouſneſs in the remiſſion of ſins; fo that he may 
de juſt and the juſtifier of the ſinner that believeth 
in Jeſus , that thus the divine law, inſtead of being 
made void, is eſtabliſhed, that to them who are 
called, Chriſt crucified is the power of God and the. 
wiſdom of God, “, that it is in this God commends. 
bis love to us that while we were yet ſinners Chriſt 
died for us , that it is in his kindneſs in Chriſt 
that he ſhews forth the exceeding riches of his grace 
that this is that rich mercy and that great love where- 
with he loved us **, that it is love whoſe height, 
depth, length and breadth ſurpaſs our knowledge. ++ 
As to the ſcriptures which treat of the ends of 
faith, it was proved before from theſe ſcriptures, 
that the end of our acknowledging redemption is 
our glorifying God's perfections manifeſted in it, 
Vhich neceſſarily implies ſincere and cordial eſteem 
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of it. The ſcriptures which give the character of 
ſuch as have true faith in Chriſt, teach us, that tho 
Chriſt crucified is to many others a ſtone of ſtun- 
bling, to them he is precious or honourable 69, and 
as in the paſſage above cited, to them he is the power 
and the .wiſdom of God. The ſcriptures which 
ſhew the ſuperlative efteem the apoſtles had of re. 
demption, ſhould be conlidered not only as def. 
criptions of their faith and love, but alſo as con- 
taining the patterns of ours. The apoſtle Paul 
ſays, in Scriptures formerly cited, that he gloried in 
nothing elle fave in the croſs of Chriſt ; that he was 
determined to know nothing elſe; that he counted 
all things elſe as loſs for the excellency of that 
knowledge. | 

It is one of the moſt remarkable ſhort deſcripti- 
ons that we have in all the ſcriptures of the chriſti- 
an life, when the apoſtle Paul tells us in a fcripture 
cited under a former head, Ve all with open 
face, beholding as in a glaſi, the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the ſame image, from glory 
to glory, as by the ſpirit of the Lord.“ as it is e- 
vident from the context that it is the glory of God 
in redemption that the apoſtle has in view; ſo his ex- 
preſſions plainly import that that glory ſhould be 
the objed of a chriſtian's tranſcendent eſteem and 
habitual contemplation : and that this. is a main 
thing belonging to a life of faith in the Son of Cod. 
It is indeed one of the beſt views we can take of a 
life of faith working by love; that is, faith firſt works 
ing love to God, and thereby producing conformity 
to him in his moral and imitable excellencies. It 
ſhews'the affinity between the life of faith here, and 
the heavenly life hereafter, which the apoſtle John 
deſcribes by attaining to likeneſs to the Lord in ſee- 
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ing him as he is. When the apoſtle ſays that they 
who truly believe in Chriſt, behold the glory of the 
Lord, and are changed, as by the Spirit of the Lord; 
it implies that it is a main deſign of the work of the 
Spirit of God to produce juſt eſteem of our redemp- 
tion by the Son of God. | . 

The fame thing is implied in various ſcriptures 
concerning divine enlightening grace, the principal 
cauſe of true faith; which Scriptures ſhew that it is 
the great deſign of ſuch operations of grace, to give 
us the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jeſus Chriſt and to enlighten the 
eyes of our underitanding in the knowledge of him. 
To all which we may add a farther proof of the 
point in view from the account which the old · Teſ- 
tament prophets give of the chief cauſes of ihe jo 
and gladneſs of the goſpel church. When e 
prophets are deſcribing the flouriſhing condition of 
the converted Gentiles, they ſay that nations which 
were once as a wilderneſs, ſhall bud and bloſſom 
as the role, and ſhall bloſſom abundantly, and rejoice, 
even with joy and ſinging t, and ſing in the ways 
of the Lord ; what they aiſigu as the cauſe of all 
this joy is that theſe people thall fee the glory of 
the Lord, and the excellency of our God: and that 
they would ſing in God's ways becauſe great is the 
glory of the Lord. Seeing theſe- Scriptures ſpeak 
of the joy that would be the effect of the goſpel, 
they muſt be underſtood as meant of the glory of 
God in that divine work which is the chief ſubject 
of the goſpel; without excluding the diſcoveries of 
God's glory in his other works. | 

The Scriptures which ſhew the neceſſity of high 
ſteem of redemption, explain the grounds of that 
lteem, They thew that we ought to eſteem it as 


* 
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an amiable manifeſtation of God's perfeQions, and 
particularly of his juſtice and mercy.  * its 
XII. It requires particular-canfideration that the 
diſcovery which redemption gives of God's holineſ 
and juſtice, and which is with many à ground of 
prejudice againſt it, is in reality-a principal ground 
of holy eſteem of it, and ſhould be improved for 
that end. Due regard tothe authority of a juſt ly 
is an amiable quality in a governor or judge. The 
mercy of a judge, when exerciſed at the expence of 
his juſtice, muſt indeed be the object of a tranſgreſ 
for's joy, becauſe it gives deliverance from punilh- 
ment: yet this cannot make it the object of his jul 
eſteem. In order to ſuch eſteem ir ãʒ needful that mer- 
cy beexerciſed conſiſtently with juſtice. Such a con 
ſiſtency, gives to a heart that loves juſtice, a nobleds 
light different from what ariſes merely from eſcap 
ing juſt puniſhment. This is evidently the caſe ug 
remĩſſion through redemption. That divine work 
gives a diſcovery of God's juſtice, -in the cauſe of 
remiſſion of ſins, beyond what could have reſulted 
from the puniſhment ofſinners themſelves. Had God 
given à revelation of mercy, without revealing u 
atonement, we would have been obliged in that 
caſe, to believe God's righteouſneſs,” in that and i 
all his other adminiſtrations. But then they who lo 
God and his law, -wanld have wanted the noble en 
joyment that reſults from fo bright a diſplay of the 
divine attributes which ſupport the authority of the 
divine law. That diſcovery of the glory of Gol 
and of his law heightens the enjoyments of the col» 
ſcience in the remiſſion of ſins. It has the like tied 
on all the other parts of ſalvation and happinels 
Gifts that are ever fo deſirable in themſelves, n 
ceive an additional worth, by being beſtowed 1 
ſuch a way as manifeſts the moral excellencies an 
the bene factor. | | 
High eſteem of redemption, as it honours Golfe 
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law and juſtice ; has an evident eonnexion with the 
good diſpoſitions which were formerly explained as 
belonging to the nature of divine love and of true 
repentance for ſin. It was obſerved, as to the na- 
ture of divine love, that it includes ſincere compla- 
ency in all manifeſtations of God's per fections, and 
particularly of his moral per fections in his moral lav 
and government: and as to the nature of repen- 
ance, that tho* God's lav and juſtice are the grounds 
of a ſinner's fear, they muſt be the objects of a peni- 
ent's eſteem. It is indeed obvious that, without a re- 
elation of mercy, this would be attended with diffi- 
ully. It would be difficult for a ſinner heartily to 
ore and eſteem the things that ſeem to oppoſe his 
fety, and to make his puniſhment neceſſary. Vet it 
nnot be denied but that a tranſgreſſor of God's 
ighteous law would be obliged to this. A ſin- 
er is not obliged to true repentance, if he is not 
bliged to love God and his law; which cannot be 
lone, without honouring that righteouſneſs of God's 
iminiſtration which ſupports the authority of his 
w. Redemption diſpells the perplexities which ſuch 
bligations might produce in the mind of a penitent. 
Isit reconciles divine mercy and juſtice in our fals 
ation, it recondiles the penitent's regard to the 
uthority of God's law, and his! regard to his own 
ffety- and impunity. All the things which con- 
nce the penitent that the authority of God's mo- 
lav is of the greateſt importance; convince him 
kewiſe that Chriſt's mediation is unſpeakably glo- 
ious; and there is a ſtrong connexion between dus 
gard to the one and profound eſteem of the other? 
In explaining repentance it was obſerved that a 
nner is not a true penitent unleſs he both hate ſin, 
d love repemtance. True repentance inclines a 
aver powerfully, to due humiliation of ſoul for 
a, before God. It makes him love the proper 
ans of fo juſt ſelf-abaſement. Redemption con- 


13 Eſſay en 
tains the moſt powerful motives to ſo happy a di 
poſition. Acknowledgment of redemption implicy 
the actual exerciſe of it. It contains the moſt ce. 
tual inducements for reconciling the heart to it. For 
what can more effectually reconcile the heart of 
ſinner to due humiliation for fin, than to remember 
habitually how the Lord of glory humbled himſel 
to the death to bear the deſert of ſin: leaving us ng. 
thing that relates to that puniſhment, but ſuch 2 
knowledgment of our deſerving it, as is needful tg 
make us prize the undeſerved mercy that delivers u 
from it. Thus when we compare. together the ex 
cellent properties of redemption, and the charaften 
of repentance ; it is evident that repentante make 
a ſinner eſteem redemption, for the fame reaſons 
for which the impenitent are ſo unjuſtly prejudiced 
againſt it: namely becauſe it honours the law, and 
zuſtice of God, and humbles the finner, excluding 
boaſting, and allowing no fleſh to glory in Gods 
ſight. Repentance produces that ſituation of mind 
in which a ſinner diſcerns a complicated excelleng 
not only in redemption itſelf, but alſo in the ap 

inted means of partaking of it: and particular 
2 the way of acceſs to God by habitual acknow 
ledgment of it. By that way of acceſs to God. 
ſinner draws near to the throne of the Moſt High 
with deep ſelf-abaſement without diſcouragement; 
and with what the holy ſcripture calls boldneſs and 
confidence without preſumption : the {ame thing 
that are grounds of the ſinner's hope and cos 
fidence being the chief motives of his ſellf. abeſe 
ment; as being the chief diſcoveries of the evil d 
ſin, and of God's juſt hatred of ſin, as well as d 
his mercy to ſinners. Theſe things ſbew in path 
how redemption while it humbles the ſinner in 
ſpect of ſelf abaſement, which is ſo deſirable and 
even ſo hanourable a diſpolition in a ſinner; in & 
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romotion. £ 
What has been faid ſhews the neceſſity of ho- 
novring redemption, as it manifeſts God's juſtice, 
But this cannot be done aright without conſidering 
the effects of juſtice as fubſervient to the deſigns of 
mercy. Juſtice manifeſted in redemption, is juſtice 
or righteouſneſs in a propitiation deſigned for the 
remiſſion of ſins : ® it is juſtice infliting the puniſh- 
ment due to fin, in order to the ſalvation and hap. 
pineſs of ſinners. The divine perfection therefore 
that ſhines, with diſtinguiſhed and ſupereminent luſ- 
tre, in redemption, is infinite mercy. It is on that 
amiable perfection that faith in Chriſt muſt fix 
the ſinner's higheſt eſteem, his hope and his joy. 
The ſeripture- commendations of the love of God 
o finners, lay more ſtreſs on God's giving his Son, 
han on his giving heaven. God commends his 
love to us, in that while we were yet ſinners 
Chriſt died for us. If when we were enemies 
ve were reconciled to God, by the death of his 
son, much more being reconciled we ſhall be ſaved 
« by his life +: He who ſpared not his own Son,but 
delivered him up for us all, how ſhall he not with 
him alſo, freely give us all things ?.“ f It was ob- 
ſerved above that there is an incomprehenſible iy 
h 


heſs, in the bleſſings of God's covenant, the fruits 
and purchaſe of redemption, which muſt fill the 
heart of an attentive penitent wich wonder and ad- 
niration. Such ſcriptures as theſe now cited ſhew 
bat our admiration of the fruits of redemption 
hould be, as it were, ſwallowed up in ſuperior 
xdmiration of redemption itſelf: that this is ſo 
anſcendent a myſtery or wonder of mercy as e- 
liples all other wonders : that as God's mercies 


les 
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are above all his other works, this is above all ij 
other mercies: that after God's giving his $6 
comparatively ſpeaking, ir is not ſo great a wonds 
that he ſhould give all things: that. it would 1, 
ther be a wonder if he ſhould with-hold any thing 
* How will he not with him alſo freely give a 
* things? Much more ſhall we be ſaved by hy 
& life.” Abſtracting from redemption, we cn 
not conceive any effect of infinite goodneſs, by 
what might poſlibly be ſurpaſſed, by ſome othe 
effet of the ſame amiable attribute. It coul 
not have entered into the heart of man to concein 
any thing that could manifeſt divine mercy, as f 
were, to the uttermoſt. Such is the manifeſtation g 
ven of it in redemption. No wonder therefore thath 
is commended as a myſtery of love, whoſe height 
and depth, length, and breadth, paſſes knowledge: 
and that in order to juſt impreſſions of it, we ar 
directed to ſeek the Spirit of God to ſtrengthen u 
with might in the inner man, and to ſhine into ou 
hearts. {> | | 
It is evident from what has been ſaid that in or 
der to due eſteem of redemption, we ſhould conſ- 
der it not only as an excellent diſcovery of the dt 
vine perfections; particularly of thoſe above-men- 
tioned, but alſo tranſcending all other known or 
conceivable diſcoveries of them. To ſet this in its 
true light it is proper to obſerve that tho' God's at 
tributes are always the ſame, the manifeſtations and 
effects of them are not equally glorious. It is ſui 
able to the nature and excellency of theſe attributey 
that there ſhould be a variety of orders and degret 
of perfection in the effects of them. The leaſt pile 
of graſs gives ſome diſcovery of the ſame boundleſ 
power and wiſdem that are manifeſted in the ſiu- 
endous frame of the whole univerſe. But there 
is a vaſt diſparity and inequality betwixt the man Will 
feſtations which ſo unequal effects give of the ane 
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lt ections of the ſame cauſe. In like manner 
Son, God's infinite goodneſs is manifeſted in every gift 
nder ne beſtows ; and his juſtice in every puniſhment 
| 1» ve iaflicts. But there is great diſparity in different 
bing effects of the ſame ſupreme goodneſs and juſtice. 
e Redemption is the higheſt conceivable effect and ma- 
y his WY nifeſtation of both. It is the chief puniſhment ever 


juſtice inflited, the chief gift ever mercy beſtowed. 
In this complicated diſplay of divine glory, mer- 
has the aſcendant, and pre-eminence ; juſtice is 
ſubſervient to it ; and ſupreme wiſdom is glorified in 
the joint diſplay of both theſe perfections, in the 
fame divine work. The ſame wiſdom appears in the 
manifold fubſerviency of redemption to a variety 


hat i WW of noble purpoſes, its efficacy and influence on all 
eight the parts of holineſs and happineſs ; and particularly 
edge: WW its efficacy on the conſciences of ſinners, as a ſatisfy- 


ing relief from the greateſt fears, and ſtrong foun- 
dation of the greateſt hopes. 

XIII. The efficacy of redemption in giving re- 
lief from the ſorrows and fears, that are the effects 


in o.: of guilt, is a thing much infiſted-on in holy ſcrip- 
conſe ture; and due improvement of it is a chief branch 


of the practical acknowledgment of Chriſt's media- 
tion, This relieving efficacy of redemption, as it 


vn of may juſtly be called, is a main thing intended in the 
in in ſcriptures concerning the virtue of Chriſt's blood in 
d'. prinkling men's hearts from an evil conſcience; * in 
ns and purging their conſciences from dead works +, in 
s ſuib {making the fouls of them who believe to enter into 
butey {Welt t. and in the ſcriptures which ſpeak of the Re- 
egree ceemer as a ſanctuary h, and a hope ſet before us to 
* hich we are to fly for refuge... 

in 


For explaining this branch of the efficacy of re- 
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demption, it is needful to have in view the principles 
formerly laid down concerning the grounds of: 
ſinner's fear and the impreſſion they muſt make on 
the heart of a penitent. All the things that ſhew the 
hatefulneſs and danger of fin are the juſt grounch 
of a finner's ſorrow and fear: ſuch as all the 
grounds of obedience to the divine law, all the 
obligations to it, all the evidences of the excelleq. 
cy of that law, and of the importance of its au. 
thority and of the reality of its penal ſanction, 
all the aggravations of fin, and dectarations of God's 
juſt hatred of it, with various other things which 
were formerly mentioned. As theſe things are 
exceeding evident from the cleareſt principles of 
natural conſcience, and level to the mehneſt ca. 
pacities; ſo all the calamities of life and bitter 
fruits of fin, tend to put ſinners in mind of theſe 
things, and, as it were, to force attention-to them, 

But what we are particularly to conſider is, that it 
is a main thing that belongs to the nature of true 
repentance, to remember theſe things and to be 
ſuitably affected wich them. Tho' others may ſome- 
times find an eaſy relief from theſe grounds of fear, 
by the various artifices that are means of ſtupifying 
the conſcience ; ſuch relief is inconſiſtent with the 
character and diſpoſitions of a true penitent. Sin- 
cere repentance mult incline the penitent to cos. 
ſider all the things which ſhew the hatefulneſs d 
ſin, which are at the ſame time all of them eviden- 
ces of the danger of it, and muſt be conſidered by 
him in that view : otherwiſe he does not conſider 
himſelf, as he ought, as a ſubject of the divine go 
vernment, a tranſgreſſor of the divine law, and 
conſequently of himſelf obnoxious to its righte 
ous penal ſanction. When a linner's conſciences 
duly awakened, theſe grounds of forrow and fen 
will not be the objects of his mere ſpeculative be 
lief, or ſuperficial conſideration ; but the awil 
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greatneſs and importance of them muſt make the 
dcepelt impreſſion on his ſoul. | 

[t is evident that to a conſcience thus penetrated 
with the moſt juſt grounds of the greateſt ſorrow 


" and fear; nothing can be more delireble than a 
be ſuitable and ſatisfying relief. Such is the relief which 
* redemption affords. * It is, as was proved before, a 
* manifeſtation of the juſtice of God, in the remiſſion 
N of ſins, beyond what could have reſulted from the 
od puniſhment of ſinners themſelves. When there- 
wm bore a ſinner's conſcience finds ſufficient ground for 
* believing and relying on that redemption, it is en- 
\ abled to triumph over all its fears. The divine law 
ond Juſtice are grounds of terror no more: Who is 
ater he that condemneth? it is Chriſt that died: yea 
bee dings that were the grounds of fear become now 
nem, arguments of hope. Even juſtice and righteouſneſs 
my e rounds of hope and pleading for the remiſſion 
_ LF when a ſinner takes ſanctuary in the re- 
wh demption deſtined and appointed for that end. 
. It may be objected that the relief ariſing from faith 
fear in redemption is ſuperfluous; becauſe the relief a- 
F ing riſing from promiles of pardon, tho without any re- 
' ihe relation of an atonement, would be ſufficient, In 
Sin anſwering this objection, it muſt be owned that ſuch 
** promiſes would found an indiſpenſible obligation 
of; of i"? aſſent, joined with implicit acknowledgment of 
Lider the conſiſtency of God's mercy and juſtice, in be- 
ed b Rowing the thing promiſed. But all this does not 
da make the above-mentioned relief ariling from re- 
ned lemption ſuperfluous. In order to make this evi- 
„ an ent it is uſeful to conſider ſome important truths, 
renne Poncerning the nature and properties of guilt, which 
— re evident both from ſcripture and experience, and 
g kene the manifold ſuitableneſs of the goſpel my- 
ie be of ſalvation to the exigences of à linner's 
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Guilt is the moſt perplexing thing in the world. 
K 


E. 
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The vative effect of it is, dread of puniſhment fron 
the Sovereign of the world. That dread is far fron 
being groundleſs. The above-mentioned principe 
of natural conſcience, concerning the grounds of: 
ſinner's fear, are principles the evidence of which i; 
exceeding ſtrong and efficacious, where it is duly 
attended to. It is attended to by the awakenet 
conſcience ſo as to make deep impreſſion. 
It is therefore a ſource of perplexing objection 
againſt any offer of mercy and happineſs to tran(, 
greſſors of God's law, which does not appear evident 
y ſuitable to the authority of that law, and the 
glorious regard that God has to it. This ſhews that 
it is the native tendency of the guilt of ſin, to pro- 
duce perplexities which need the moſt abundant and 
moſt ſatisfying evidence to diſpel them. In this, x 
well as in other caſes, that is the moſt ſatisfying ei 
dence, which not only contains poſitive proof, but 
directly ſolves perplexing difficulties. Even in matter 
of mere ſpeculation, perplexing difficulties hinder the 
efficacy of poſitive evidence. But there is a great dil 
parity betwixt the efficacy of evidence in mere ſpe- 
culations and in things in which mens greateſt hope 
or fears are deeply intereſted. The greater the 
difficulties are that appear oppoſite to our hopes in 
any thing of importance, the greater is the anxiety 
of the ſoul to get them re moved, or to get a ſatis: 
ing anſwer to them. Nothing is more ſuitable tothe 
exigencies of an awakened conſcience, than a ſatif 
fying anſwer to the difficulties that oppoſe the hope 
of remiſſion and ſalvation. Redemption gives a fatil 
fying anſwer to. them all. | 
If guilt is a fruitful ſource of perplexity, in the 
awakened conſcience, redemption is flill a ma 
fruicful ſource of ſatisfying relief and refreſhing 
conſolation. It is from this rich ſource the awakened 
ſinner draws ſufficient anſwers to the accuſations « 
the divine righteous law and of his own conſcienc 
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ron n is here that he finds abundant arguments of hope 
ron and pleading, in addreſſing the tridunal of God, for 
ipes remiſtion and for all other bleſſings. Through Jeſus 
of: be Mediator of the new covenant, and the blood 
is Nor (prinkling that ſpeaks better things than the blood 
duly or Abel, we come, with humble hope and confi- 
enel Woence to God the judge of all. * _ _. 

The relieving efficacy of redemption, in its in- 
tion Whquence on the hope and comfort of pardon, will 
ran Ne made farther evident afterwards, in conſidering 
dent · N pe means of juſt impreſſion of the divine promiſes. 
| the Wt was needful to take ſome view of it here, in con- 
s that Widering the grounds of eſteem of Ghriſt's mediati« 
) pro» Na. In order to juſt views of theſe grounds, it is 
t and N Niſeful to conſider the influence of redemption, not 
is, Poly on the hope of pardon but alſo on the other 
1g ev branches of the Chriſtian hope. The hope of par- 
f, but Won, or mere impunity, is but a part of that hope : 
1atters it is but a part of the hope that is needful in order 
Jer the o abundant peace of conſcience and the full con- 
eat dil- WWentment of the heart that loves God. Such con- 
re ſpe-Wſentment requires the well-founded hope not only 
t hope f remiſſion, but of the heavenly bleſſedneſs, and 
er tell the other above-mentioned bleſſings of the co- 
opes tenant of grace, There is an incomprehenſible 
.nx1et){Mreatneſs in theſe objects of hope, which ſtrengthens 
ſatisf e difficulties that ariſe from the ſinner's grounds 
e to te ſorcow and fear. When he conſiders duly the 
a eil panite greatneſs and majeſty of the true and living 
ae hope od, the unſpeakable bleſſedneſs and high dignity of 
s a fai intereſt in that God as his God, and of the full 
d perpetual enjoyment of him; he muſt ſee that 
„ in teh great a ſuperſtructure of hope, requires a great 
a moundation of proportionable ſtrength to ſupport it. 
fre(l1008 ſinner is not a true penitent if he imagine ſuch a 
wakeneundation in himſelf. A ſinner blinded by ſelf- 
tions ( 4 — 

n{ciencts * Heb. xii. 23, 24. 
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flattery, and ſwelled with the pride of impenitence 
may more eaſily hope for any thing; becauſe in 
effect he imagines every thing due to him: however 
little ſuch a one conſiders the obligations he is un- 
der to God; he ſcarcely ſets bounds to his ſecret pre. 
tenſions about what he imagines God is obliged to 
do for him. The very reverſe of all this is the viey 
of things that occupies the mind of a ſinner whoſe 
conſcience is duly awakened. While the hateful. 
neſs and guilt of ſin diſcourages him; while God' 
law and juſtice alarm him; and even God's good. 
neſs to him juſtly appears to him as an unſpeakable 
aggravation of his guilt; the incomprehenſible great. 
neſs of the bleſſings of God's covenant, and parti- 
cularly of the heavenly bleſſedneſs, aſtoniſhes and 
amazes him: the more glorious that bleſſedneſs ap- 
pears in itſelf, the more it appears contrary to his 
deſerving : and the greater difficulty he finds to re- 
concile the hope of it with juſt impreſſions of God 
greatneſs and holineſs and of his own meannels and 
guilt, The more he loves God the more he mu 
deſire that bleſſedneſs, and abundant well founded 
hope of it: the more he deſires that hope, the deep 
er muſt his concern be about the things that ſeem to 
ſtand in the way of it. Nothing can be more de 
-firable to a conſcience in ſuch a ſituation, than: 
ſuitable relief from ſuch difficulties and a ſatisfying 
foundation of ſo great hopes. Redemption attord 
ſuch a relief from fears, and ſuch a foundation d 
hope, as the conſcience of a ſinner wants. Ir afford 
arguments for hope, of far ſuperior efficacy, to il 
the grounds for diſcouragement and hinderancts 
of hope, that can perplex the moſt anxious mind 
This it does not only as it is a full ſatisfaction t 
divine juſtice, but alſo as it is an incomparable gil 
of divine mercy. This is evident from the (cri 
ture commendations of divine love in redemption, 
in the paſſages formerly cited. It was obſerved tha 
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theſe paſſages commend redemption, not only as - 
very great diſplay and effect of divine love; but as 
ſurpaſſing all other effects of it, that can poſſibly be 
conceived: and that there is more ſtreſs laid on God's 
love in giving his Son, than in giving heaven itſelf. 
Were it ſuitable to the rules of human juſtice and 
government, that a — ſhould reſcue rebels 
from the ſanction of his law by the death of his 
Son ; his giving his Son to die for ſuch people while 
enemies, would be a more wonderful act of mer- 
cy, than his receiving them into his palace, when. 
returned to their allegiance. It is by reaſonings of 
this kind that the ſcriptures inculcate the pre-emi- 
parti» WW nence of redemption. * Nor are theſe reaſonings 
s and Winſilied on merely as inducements to divine love, tho 
fs ap: that indeed is 2 chief end and uſe of them; but al- 
to his Wo as encouragements of Chriſtian hope. The in- 
to te. ¶ comprehenſible greatneſs of the bleſſings of God's 


God covenant, produces an admiration that tends, of it- 
ſs and elf to hinder hope. The myſterious mercy mani- 
e mult Wfeſted in the Mediator of the covenant, produces 
unded ſuperior admiration of a different kind; that tends 
deep ito ſtrengthen hope, and to make difficulties va- 
eem ih. In relying on redemption, a ſinner finds the 
ore de crongeſt encouragement, to hope for the greateſt 
than 18@leſſings he ean aſk or think of; becauſe, he finds 
isfying God has given abundantly above all we can aſk or 
afford Whink + already. 

tion d XIV. In conſidering the grounds of due eſteem 
afford redemption,it is fit to obſerve that as it is a ſatisfy- 


g foundation for ſupporting the hope of the greateſt 
eranciWappineſ(s ; ſo the ber 7 b manifeſtation it gives 
f the glory of God, is a new additional ingredient 
df happineſs of ineſtimable value and importance. 
his is evident from ſcriptures formerly cited to 


® Rom. v. 7, 8, 9. + Eph. iu. 20. 
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prove that the glory of God in Chriſt's mediatic, 
is a ſource of abundant joy to redeemed ſinners, | 
was obſerved before that the manifeſtations of the 
perfections of God, are the objective cauſes of the 
happineſs of his creatures: as alſo that tho' theſe 
perfections are always the ſame ; the manifeſtation; 
of them are not all equally glorious : and that the 
manifeſtation of them in redemption is of eminent 
excellency. Hence it follows that it muſt be an 6 
minent objective cauſe of the happineſs of all why 
love God. No wonder the ſcripture ſpeak of it a; 
attracting the attention and admiration of the moſ 
exalted intelligences. It tells us that the things re. 
lating to our redemption. are things which the an. 
gels deſire to look into “, and by which the mani 
fold wiſdom of God is made known to principaliiies 
and powers in heavenly places }. They are thing 
which have a peculiar fitnefs to inſpire the univerle, 
with the pureſt and moſt delightful admiration of 
God's moral perfections, and elpecially of his in. 
finite mercy and love, But they muſt chiefly be 
additional ingredients of happineſs, to thoſe who 
are chiefly concerned in them, that is, to redecme 
ſinners. Redemption muſt give a peculiar eternal 
enjoyment to them, not only becauſe it is ſo emi: 
nent a manifeſtation of the glory of that God, whom 
they love with their whole hearts; but becauſe ith 
a manifeſtation of his glory in the effects of his low 
to themſelves, | | 

The diſcovery given of God's glory in that di 
vine work, is not only a conſiderable additional part 
of the happineſs of the redeemed ; but has a man: 
fold tendency to beighten the enjoyment of all the 
other parts of it. All the parts of our falvation ar 
in themſelves unſpeakably deſirable, I bey have 
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Intrinſic worth and excellency in them to which 
our eſteem never bears a full proportion. But not- 
withſtanding of this, the manner in which they are 
purchaſed and beſtowed, gives an additional luſtre, 
or, as it were, an additional ſweetneſs to their in- 
trinſic worth. This is evident from the excellen- 
cies of redemption that were conſidered above. It 
was obſerved that it heightens the.enjoyment of the 
conſcience, in the comforts of pardon, that it is 
purchaſed and beſtowed in ſo glorious a way; a way 
that equally honours God's juſtice and mercy, and 
equally ſecures the authority of the divine law, and 
the ſafety of the tranſgreſſor; and that the moſt va- 
juable gifts, have an additional dignity in them, 
when given in ſuch a way as honours the moral 
excellence of the benefactor. The Redeemer's ſa- 
crifice which, in ſeripture ſtile, is called a ſacrifice of 
a ſweet-ſmelling ſavour, does as it were perfume his 
purchaſe, with the incenſe of infinite merit and love; 
and the favour of eternal mercy heightens the ſoul's 
complacency in all the parts of it. 

XV. In conſidering the nature and grounds of due 
eſteem of redemption ; it is needful to conlider not 
only Chriſt's ablation, by which redemption is pur- 
chaled ; but allo his interceſſion, which is a principal 
cauſe of the application of it. Thoꝰ our knowledge 
of this, as well as of other myſteries, whether of na- 
ture or grace, is very imperfect, in our preſent ſtate: 
yet what may be known of it ſhews its manifold 
vitableneſs to the exigencies of our conſciences, and 
ought to attraRt our higheſt eſteem. 

This branch of Chriſt's mediation is variouſly ex- 
preſſed in ſcripture ; particularly by bis appearing 
deſore Cod for us, his being our advocate with the 
Father +, his ſtanding at the golden altar, before the 
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throne of God to offer up, with much ineenſe, the 
prayers * of thafe who come to God by him +; » 
alſo by the efficacious pleadipg of his blood as the 
blood of ſprinkling which ſpeaks better things than 
the blood of Abel ; and by his praying to the Ps. 
ther for us{: tho? we muſt ſtill remember the great 
diſparity betwixt this and all other addreſſes that are 
called prayer. Theſe and the like ſcriptures give 
that knowledge of the nature of Chriſt's interceſlion 
that is needful in order to practical acknowledgment 
and improvement of it. They ſhew that Chriſt's in. 
terceſſion is founded graciouſly on his oblation, and 
that as in his oblation he willed the expiation of our 
ſins, by his bearing the puniſhment of them and aton- 
ing divine juſtice for them : ſo in his interceſſion he 
continually wills the application of that atonement, 
and the actual communication of the fruits of it to 
ſinners: it is evident alſo that his willing theſe things 
does not reſemble the petition of a ſupplicant, but the 
addreſs of one who claims his right : and that this 
interpoſition of the Mediator in heaven, in the right 
and virtue of his oblation on earth, is an appointed 
intermediate cauſe of our acceſs and acceptance with 
God and of the whole of our ſalvation. 
The neceſlity of practical acknowledgment 0 
Chriſt's interceſſion is implied in the ſcriptures which 
deſcribe the nature and ends of it, and is much infiſt- 
ed on in other ſeriptures, particularly in the ſcriptures 
which teach us that we ſhould improve Chriſt's inter. 
ceſſion as a ground of humble triumph over the feat 
of condemnation tt : that we ſhould conſider Chrilt 
the high prieſt of our profeſſion : $$ that we 
Gould conſider him asthe high prieſt over the houle 
of God ++; as our great I faithful, merciful 
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and compaſſionate high 776 whoſe ſufferings, in 
expiating our ſins, fitted his human nature for the 
moſt perfect, that is, experimental ſympathy with 


han us in our diſtreſſes ®, _—. 
ho As to the ends of conſidering and acknowledg- 
Ao ing Chriſt's interceſſion, theſe ſcriptures ſhew that 
are Wi thereby we come boldly to the throne of grace +, 
. which muſt be meant, as is evident, of an abundant 
n Wi hope that ſhould be joined with the deepeſt reve- 
ent tence and humility, that we may obtain mercy and 
3 find grace to help in a time of need: that our hope 
om may de as an anchor of the ſoul ſure and ſtedfaſt, 
wa entering into that within the vail 4, that we may 
\ he bare boldneſs to enter into the holieſt of all by the 
2k blood of Jeſus, by a new and living way which he 
it to bas conſecrated for us through the vail, that is to 
ings ſay, bis fleſh ; that we may draw near with a true 
t the WY besrt, in full aſſurance of faith, having our hearts 
hls ſprinkled from an evil conſcience, and our bodies 
right waſhed with pure water F. It is a principal deſign of 
ned che whole epiſtle to the Hebrews to commend the 
f diſtinguiſhing excellencies of New Teſtament ordi- 


nances and privileges, as reſulting from the diſtin- 
\t of {Wgviibing excellencies of Chriſt's prieſthood, both as 
hich to his ſacrifice and continual interceſſion. 

of. . In order to due eſteem of Chriſt's interceſſion it 
tures Ws needful to guard againſt unreaſonable miſtakes 
nter: {concerning it, as if it were unſuitable to the glory 
fears f Chriſt's perſon or of his exalted ſtate. Tho” men 
when exalted to high dignity, ofttimes forget their 
inferiors who were formerly the objects of their 
affeftion and friendſhip ; we ſhould not harbour 
uch apprehenſions concerning him who is exalted 
a being gracious, and whoſe loving kindneſs is e, 


n 
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verlaſting. As it is not inconſiſtent with the glory 
of the Creator, to,be employed in acts of goodneſ 
and power, reſpecting the loweſt order of animals t; 
jt would be unreaſonable to think it unſuitable to 
the glory of the Mediator to be employed in adds 
of mercy and condeſcenſion relating to the higheſ 
concerns of immortal ſouls. In treating on Chriſt's 
exalted ſtare, ſome have diſtinguiſhed twe things be. 
longing to it, abſtracting from what they term Chriſt's 
divine life, or the life of his divine nature: namely, 
his life of glory, and his Mediatory life : the one 
eonfiſting in the pecukar felicity of his human na- 
ture, flowing from the perſonal union, and the 
fulleſt fruition of God: the other conliſting in the 
wolt excellent acts of condefcenhon for the ſalvati. 
on of men. It is evident that the ſe things are per- 
fectly conſiſtent, and the ſecond of them no way 
interferes with the firſt ; it is the nature of the moſt 
perfect goodnels, to take the greateſt delight in the 
moſt perfect beneficence, MS 

As Chriſt's interceſſion ſhould not be imagined 
to be unſuitable to his exaked ſlate ; neither ſhould 
it be reckoned ſuperfluous, as to the falvation of 
finners, becauſe it cannot be defigned to work 
zny change on God. That argument, were it good, 
would hold equally againſt all other ſubordinate 
cauſes or means of ſalvation, as well as Chriſt's in- 
terceſſion, as ſuperfluous : ſeeing the production of 
a change on God is not the deſign of any of them. 

Chriſt's interceſſion is not the cauſe of God's love 
or good will to ſinners : it is the effect of it: but 
$o.alfo is Chriſt's ſacrifice : what vindicates the one, 

hadicates alſo the other, from the imputation of 

being ſuperfluous. Both theſe parts of Chriſt's me- 
ation. tho? they are not the cauſes of God's love, 
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are cauſes. of our ſalvation. They are in- 
termediate and ſubordinate cauſes, by which the 
love of God produces its effects on tranſgreſſors 
of 5 ths fuitably to the glory of his juſtice and 
holineſs. | er 

"Both Chriſt's ſacrifice and interceſſion are mani- 
feſtations of theſe adorable perfections. Tho his 


jnterceſſion is not that which ſatisfies the juſtice of 


God, it is a moſt real, eminent, and contiaual de- 
claratioa of it. For next to Chriſt's ſacrifice, what 
could give a greater declaration of God's juſt hatred 
of ſin, than ſo holy a conſtitution, that none of 
the bleſſings of God's covenant are beſtowed on ſin- 
ners, but by the actual interpoſition of him who 
made atonement for their ſins? It may perhaps give 
ſome light to this ſubject to conſider the diſtincti- 
on, mentioned by ſome, betwixt real and verbal 
declarations of the divine per fections. The' God had 


not diſplayed the greatneſs of his power, by ſo real 


and amazing an effect of it, as the creation of the 
univerſe ; but had only created a few rational crea- 
tures; he could have given them a verbal declarati- 
on or revelation. of the greatneſs of his power, which 
would have been an indiſpenſible obligation to be- 
leve it. But this is far from proving the real de- 
claration of the greatneſs of God's power and other 
attributes, to. be ſuperfluous. It is fuitable to the 
honour of God, and the good of his rational erea- 
tures,that they ſhould have ſomething elſe than mere 
evidences of the reality of his perfections. Decla+ 
rations of the greatneſs of them, by real effects or 
divine works, are worthy of God; as they are not 
only means of belief of his attributes, but of produc- 
jog the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of them, and as they af- 
ford abundant and moſt deſirable materials of con- 
templation, in adoring them. Tho' there were nedſuch 
thing as Chriſt's interceſſion, we would be obliged 
to believe the n * of God; and. chan 
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our ſalvation was. the purchaſe of Chriſt's blood. 
We would be obliged to believe theſe things becauſe 
of the declarations made of them in God's word, 
But Chriſt's interceſſion is a tranſcendent real, dy. 
rable declaration of them; highly ſubſervient to the 
ends of his ſacrifice; fit to produce the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſions ; and to inſpire God's immenſe kingdom 
with the higheſt thoughts of the righteouſneſs of bis 
government and of the purity of his adminiſtrati- 
on, as well as of the riches of his grace. It is a 
laſting declaration, that the bleſſings which the ſo- 
vereign Ruler of the world beſtows on tranſgreſſors 
of his law, is through that propitiation that magni- 
Hes his law to the uttermoſt. It promotes the ho- 
nour of divine juſtice, and of the atonement that 
ſatisfied it, that that fatisfa&tion is for ever pleaded 
on by the Redeemer himſelf in heaven, and by the 
whole company of the redeemed on earth, through 
all ages. Whereas the daclaration of the righte- 
ouſneſs and holineſs of God, in Chriſt's oblation 
behoved to be tranſient: a durable and continual 
declaration of theſe things in Chriſt's interceſſion, 
is ſuitable to the continual need of pardoning mer- 
cy, in order to friendly intercourſe between heaven 
and earth, through all the ages of the imperfect 
Nate of the church, N | 

What has been ſaid for removing prejudices a- 
Painſt Chriſt's interceſſion, ſhews the grounds of 
due eſteem and honourable acknowledgment of it. 
'The fame principles and motives diſpoſe the heart 
to eſteem his ſacrifice, and his intercefſion founded 
vn it. Both are eminent manifeſtatians of the ſame 
divine perfections; and both are ſubſervient to the 


ſame excellent purpoſes. Love and gratitude to the 


Redeemer ſhould produce holy compheency in his 
interceſſion, as that puts eternal honour on his obla- 
tion; being a continual repreſentation and remem 


draace f it, for the moſt noble purpoſes, in the 
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place where God gives the brighteſt diſplays of his 
glory. It ſhould alſo be the object of our compla- 
cency, as it is a continual effect of the ſame love of 
Chriſt that he manifeſted in bearing our fins on the 
curſed tree. On all theſe accounts it has a powerful 
influence on all the good diſpoſitions formerly men- 
tioned as effects of Chriſt's oblation : and particu- 
larly in the duties of goſpel worſhip, which when 
done in ſincerity, have ſo great efficacy on the o- 
ther parts of the Chriſtian life. | 

As the higheſt heaven, the ſear of the bleſt, is the 
place where the mediatory adminiſtration in view 
is performed; ſo it is of great importance in prac- 
tical religion, to remember habitually, not only 
God's eſſential preſence, which fills the univerſe ; 
but alſo his glorious ſpecial preſence, which fills 
that high and holy place; on account of which it 
is called his holy temple and the habitation of his 
holineſs and of his glory. It is evident from Scrip- 
ture and reaſon that it is exceeding uſeful to us to 
have our hearts, our affections — our converſati- 
on in heaven: to have our eye on that bleſſedneſs 
as the purchaſe of redemption, as a great effect 
of divine love, and as the object of our higheſt 
hopes; and particularly that it is of importance in 
our immediate addreſſes to God to elevate our minds 
and hearts to the place which his word calls his ha- 
bitation and his throne, where he gives the greateſt 
diſplays of his authority, of his glory and of his 
favour. . 

« Chriſt's interceſſion has powerful attractions to 
engage ſinners to delight in lifting up their hearts 
heaven-wards, to God's throne of grace, in the du- 
ties of his worſhip. If a ſinner have a due concern 
about acceſs to God; it tends to inſpire his ſoul 
with ineffable chearfulneſs, when in difting up his 
guilty face to the throne of God, he fixes the eye 


of faith on the glorious things chat are a doing there 
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in the behalf of ſinners; and that for this very ery 
that even they may have boldneſs to draw near tg 
God. As theſe things tend to incline and encourage 
the heart to immediate worſhip; ſo they have ; 
powerful influence on all the good diſpolitions, that 
are ſuitable to it; ſuch as humility and reverence; 
divine love, hope and joy. Chrilt's interceſſiog 
promotes that humility,that reſults from a true ſenſe 
of ſin; becauſe it is a repreſentation of that coſtly 
aronement by which ir was expiated. It promotes 
reverence and veneration of God's greatneſs, becauſe 
it is an eminent diſplay of his authority and majeſty 
in the moral government of the world. It tends 
to heighten that reverential frame of foul, when x 
ſinner conſiders that he is to offer up addreſſes which 
he expects will be ſeconded by ſo glorious an inter. 
ceſſion. But it is needful that veneration of God' 
majeſty be mixed with humble confidence in his 
mercy. It is alſo needful that deep felf-abaſement 
for ſin, do not degenerate into fervile terror and 
that miſtruſt of God, which alienates the heart from 
him and diſhonours his mercy. It is needful that 
due ſelf-· annihilation, be tempered with the hope cf 
mercy and acceptance, founded on the grounds of 
hope which God has laid before us; and with that 
divine love and joy, to which hope is fo ſubſervient, 
Chriſt's interceſſion bas a peculiar fitneſs to produce 
fo happy a temperament. It qualifies profound reve- 
rence and ſelf-abaſement with triumphant hope and 
confidence and with abundant love and joy. Its influ- 
ence on ſo deſirable effects is evident from the ſcrip- 
tures formerly cited to ſhew the nature and the ends 
of it. They ſhew that Chriſt's interceſſion, in conjunc- 
tion with his oblatĩion on which It is founded, is the 
ground of humble triumph over the fears of con- 
demnation ; the ground of acceſs to God with holy 

confidence and boldneſs; the encouragement to draw 
near to God, and to enter into Mr bolielt af al, 
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with full aſſurance of faith; that it is the fupport of 
the ſoul againſt the fears ariling from former guilt 
or the imperfections of preſent duties; and that it 
is the ſure hold on which the anchor. of hope fixes 
with ſteddineſs, entering into that within the vail. 
It tends to repleniſh the ſoul that loves God, with 
the moſt uſeful elevated affections and the pureſt 
conſolations, in looking vpwards to the throne of 
God, to look to it as a throne of grace, a mercy- 
ſeat, where we have ſo great and ſo merciful a high 
Prieſt, adminiſtring for us in the tabernacle not 
made with hands; with the names of his people on 
his breaſt-plate, even on his heart; his efficacious 
blood continually ſpeaking and pleading for the 
communication of its purchaſe to ſingers, ***#***® 
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Thescripture- Doctrine of Divine Grace. 


SECTION. I. 


Concerning the Scripture-evidences of the docti ine 
of Grace. 


B Y the doctrine of grace is here meant the doc- 
trine concerning Divine operations reſtoring 
the divine image in the hearts of ſinners, and carry- 
ing it on gradually towards perfection. Prayer to 
God for, holineſs is founded on the belief of ſuch 
operations. The doctrine of grace is- therefore far 
from being a mere ſpeculation : our belief concern- 
ing it muſt regulate our practice in matters of 
the higheſt importance. In conſidering this doc- 
trine it is needful to remember that it” is juſtly re- 
preſented in ſcripture as a doctrine that contains 
the moſt powerful motives and encouragements not 
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only to prayer but to the diligent uſe of all other 
appointed means of holineſs (a). 2 

The ſanctification of the holy Spirit and the * 
ling of the blood of Jeſus are joined together by. the 
apoltle Peter + as the two great cauſes of our ſalva- 
tion and happineſs. And indeed theſe two important 
doctrines, namely that of redemption by the Son of 
God and ſanctification by his Spirit, applying that re- 
demption to us, are frequently joined together, tho? 
in various expreſlions, as the main peculiar princi- 
ples of revelation. The other moſt eſſential doc- 
triges that may be ſome way diſtinguifhed from them 
are either evidently included in them or have a ne- 
ceſſary connexion with them. 

The change wrought on the heart of a ſinner, 
when he turns from fin to God, is repreſented in 
Scripture as the greateſt, the moſt deſirable and 
moſt .important change in the world. It is called 
regeneration, or a new birth. They whoſe hearts 
are thus changed are ſaid to become new creatures: 
old things are done away and all things are become 
new. They are ſaid to have their hearts of ſtone 
taken away and hearts of fleſh given them, and to 
have their hearts circumciſed to love the Lord their 
God . ith all their heart and ſoul. They are ſaid to 
put off the old man and to put on the new man; to 
be quickened and as it were raiſed from the dead. 
There are people who cannot reliſh the ſcripture 
ſtile concerning this important change : yet fome 
noted Deiſtical autkors have thought fit to a- 
dopt ſole of theſe ſtrong expreſſions in ſpeaking of 
thoſe who attain to ſolid virtue, according to their 
notion of it. They ſay that ſuch men are truly 
new creatures. 8 . 


Dr 
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(a) Tho? holineſs is often diſtinguiſhed from faith it is ſometimes 
uſe] in this diſcourſe in a large ſenſe, as comprehending comformity 
tothe whole revealed will of God. 1 Pet. i. 2, 


are proofs of the doftrine of grace. A great num. 
ber of the ſcriptures which contain that doctrine 
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. The ſeriptures which expreſs the change in viey 
in the manner juſt now mentioned affirm it to be 
the effect of an internal divine operation. Some 
ſcriptures mention the power and operation of Gay 
in more general expreſſions, other Scriptures make 

articular mention of the holy Ghoſt. It is res. 
onable to explain the former ſort of ſcriptures by 
the latter; and ſcripture teſtimonies of both ſorts 


may be reduced to the following claſſes. Some 
of them treat of the beginning of holineſs or of 
ſpiritual life; others of its continuance and progrek, 
Again, ſome ſcriptures aſcribe to the Spirit of God 
the work of ſanctification or of the new creation 
in general, others make particular mention of the 
chief parts of ir. 

Thus as ro the beginning of ſpiritual life, we are 
taught that ſinners are ſaved by the waſhing of te. 
generation and renewing of the holy Ghoſt, which 
God ſheds abroad abundantly through Jeſus Chriſt: 
and that except a man be born again of water and 
of the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom d 
God +. To the ſame purpoſe are the following 
expreſſions relating to the ſame ſubject; Of tf; own 
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will begat he us with the word of truth that ue gl 
ſhould be a kind of firſt- fruits of his creatures}. Wl ty 
To as many as received him (viz. Chriſt) gave he 
wer to become the ſons of God---which were Will 5 
dorn, not of blood nor of the will of the fleſh but BF de 
of God. And when the prophets Jeremiah and Bl be 
Ezekiel deſcribe the great bleſſings of the new c th 
yenant, the divine promiſes run thus; I will put my Bl & 
lau in their inward parts and wiite it in their hears Bl fa 
$ Anewheartalſo will I give you, and a new ſpirit vil 8 | 
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cy 1 put within you, and I will take away the ſlony 
be BW heart out of your fleſh, and I will give you an heart 
me of fleſh; and I will put my Spirit within you and 
ol WW cauſe you to walk in my ſtatutes : and ye (hall keep 
ke my judgments and do them “. 

Theſe and the like ſcriptures aſcribe to the Spirit 
of God the beginning of holineſs, and ſome of them 
plainly enough aſcribe to-him alſo the continuance 
of it. But this ſecond point is aſſerted more direc- 
ty in various other places. Real Chriſti.os are 
aid“ to be kept by the power of God through faith 
to ſalvation.” He who“ begins the good work car- 
ries it on to the day of the Lord.” Our Saviour 
ſpeaking of every branch in him that brings forth 
fruit ſays that his Father will purge it that it may 
bring forth more fruit.” When Paul is praying in be- 
half of the Epheſians who had already begun a courſe 
of ſincere holineſs, he prays © they might be made to 
know the exceeding greatneſs of God's power to- 
wards them that believe.” The ſame apoſtle tells us 
that ſincere Chriſtians, © beholding the glory of the 
Lord as in a glaſs, are changed into the ſame image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.“ Theſe expreſſions evidently aſcribe to the 
Spirit of God, that faith by which we behold his 
glory, and that holineſs which conſiſts in conformi- 
ty to him; and our perſeverance and progreſs in it. 

There are various ſcriptures which aſcribe to the 
Spirit of God the work of ſanctification, or of the 
new creation, in general terms, which prove that 
doth the beginning and continuance of holineſs are 
the effects of his power. To this purpoſe are the 
following teſtimonies. *< Ye are waſhed, ye are 
landtitied, ye are juſtified in the name of the Lord 
Jeſus and by the Spirit of our God. Sanctify them 
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by thy truth, thy word is truth :” Here God's word 
is affirmed to be the means of holineſs, but God him- 
ſelf is plainly ſaid tobe the cauſe of it. Weare exhort. 
ed to work out our ſalvation with fear and trembling 
becaule it is God who worketh in us both to will 
and to do of his good pleaſure. We have ex. 
preſſions very like theſe, in the Pſalms, where we 
are told that the Lord's people ſhall be willing 
in the day of his power. The Spirit of God is ſup- 
poſed to be the cauſe of all the parts of holineſs 
where God promiſes to write his laws on our hearts 
and to cauſe us to walk in his ſtatutes, According: 
ly a holy life and a holy walk are called, in ſerip- 
ture ſtile, living in the Spirit and walking in the 
Spirit. The efficacy of God's Spirit on the Chriſ- 
tian's walk is explained by the ſcriptures which treat 
of his efficacy on the Chriſtian's heart. The apoſ- 
tle tells the pious Corinthians that they were mani- 
feſtly declared to be the epiſtle of Chriſt, written 
not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; 
not in tables of ſtone, but iy fleſhly tables of the 
heart. Hence ſincere Chriſtians are called the tem- 
ples of the holy Ghoſt, and he is ſaid to dwell and 
abide in them. The apoſtle tells the Romans that 
that if any man have not the Spirit of Chriſt he is 
.none of his. No words could give a more peremp- 
tory deciſion concerning the neceſſity of divine grace. 
Theſe and the like ſcriptures ſpeak of the Spirit 
of God as the cauſe and author of holineſs in ge- 
neral. There are other ſcriptures which make par- 
ticular mention of ſome chief parts of it, and aſcribe 
them to the energy of the Grace or Spirit of God. 
When the apoſtle Paul is exhorting the Galatians 
to the ſtudy of holineſs, he makes particular men- 
tion of various holy diſpoſitions and expreſly calls 
them the fruits of the Spirit. The fruit of the Spi- 
rt is love, joy, peace, long - ſuffering, gentlenels,; 
goodnels, faith, meekneſs, temperance, 
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The grace of God is in many ſcriptures repre- 
ſented as the cauſe of faith : Pawd prays for the 
Theſſalonians that God would fulfill all the good 
pleaſure of his goodneſs and the work of faith with 
power. He prays for the Epheſians that God would 
ſtrengthen them, with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man, that Chriſt might dwell in their hearts 
by faith : he prays for the Romans that God would 
fill them with joy and peace in believing that they 
might abound in hope throngh the power of the 
holy Gheſt. This is a plain warrant to ſeek the 

ace of God to fill our hearts with faith in order 
to a fulneſs of ſolid joy and peace. Chriſt is called 
the Author and finiſher of our faith. And when 
God is ſaid to keep us by his power through faith 
to ſalvation, this plainly implies that as his power is 
the cauſe of our ſalvation, it is alſo the cauſe of that 
faith which is + principal means of it. Farther evi- 
dences of this particular point will occur afterwards 
in conſidering the doctrine of divine enlightening 
grace, or of theſe divine operations which are need- 
ful in order to right views and apprehenſions of the 
objects of faith, | 

As to repentance, which is inſeparable from true 
faith, Chriſt is ſaid to be a Prince exalted to give 
repentance as well as remiſſion of ſins. Some pre- 
tend that this only implies that Chriſt gives great 
encouragement to repentance by promiſes of par- 
don. But tho” giving ſuch encouragement to repen- 
tance be a great a& of mercy, it is evident from ma- 
ny ſcriptures that Chriſt is the Author of repentance 
on other accounts than merely by his propoſing 
motives to it. When God promiſes to take away 
the heart of ſtone or the hard hcart, this implies a 
promiſe of giving a heart on which the motives and 
encouragements to repentance ſhall make a due im- 
preſſion. It implies a promiſe of working in the 
hearts of ſinners ſuitable ſorrow for lin and hatred 
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of it. When God promiſes that the houſe of D: ch 
vid and inhabitants of Jeruſalem would mourn s 29 
one mourns for a firſt-born, ghis is aſcribed to the Mea 
pouring down the Spirit of Grace and ſupplicatio go 
for that end. 1885 fee 
That divine graceis the cauſe of divine love, is evi. WIG: 

dent from all the ſcriptures which teach that the Spirit WM on 
of God is the author of holineſs and that the love of WW tia 


God is the chief part of it. But there are various ſerip· 
tures which ſpeak more particularly of this important 
ſubject. Thus we are taught that © it issthe Lord 
that circumciſes men's hearts to love the Lord their 
God, that he directs men to the love of God, that 
his Spirit ſtrengthens men in the inner man that they 
may be rooted and grounded in love, and that he 
ſheds abroad the love of God in mens hearts.” 
Various ſcriptures ſhew that we are warranted 
to ſeek the grace of God in order to that love which 
we owe to our neighbours as well as that love we 
owe to God. In the paſſage above cited where the 2. 
poſtle mentions to the Galatians a good many of the 
fruits of the Spirit, he mentions various good dil. 
poſitions which are included in that charity which 
we owe to our fellow-creatures, peace, long-ſuffer- 
ing, gentleneſs, goodneſs, meckneſs. The apoſtle 
Peter tells the Chriſtians he writes to, that they had 
purified their ſouls, in obeying the truth, through 
the Spirit, unto unfeigned love of the brethren, 
Theſe expreſſions ſuppoſe that the perſons ſpoken 
of, were active and diligent in the ſtudy of broth- 
erly love and in purifying their ſouls from the evils 
that are oppoſite to it. But at the ſame time it i; ¶ Inc 
plainly ſuppoſed that they were active in dependance Nin. 
on God's Spirit to whom their activity and ſuccels 
are aſcribed. The grace of God is ſtill repreſented 
in ſcripture as the ſource of true wiſdom ; we are 
expreſly and particularly directed to apply to God 
for it, and hence true wiſdom is called the wiſdom 
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that is from above · This wiſdom is deſcribed by the 
apoſtle James as firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
ealy to be entreated, without partiality and full of 
good fruits. This plainly ſuppoſes that we are to 
{eek from above not only ſuitable affections towards 
God, but alſo all manner of ſuitable good diſpoſiti- 
ons towards our fellow-creatures and fellow-Chrif- 
tians. 

The ſcripture warrants us to ſeek the Spirit of 
God to aſſiſt us in every duty and againſt every ſin, 
It teaches us that He helps our infirmities in prayer, 
and that this help is very neceſſary to us: hence he is cal» 
led the Spirit of grace and ſupplication, and we are 
commanded to pray in the Holy Ghoſt. This plain- 
ly implies that as in prayer we muſt ſeek his ſancti- 
fying grace in order to all other duties; ſo we muſt 
acknowledge and depend on his aſſiſtance for the 
right diſcharge of the duty of prayer itſelf, This 
is evidently implied in the ſcripture-account of ac- 
ceſs to God. It teaches us that all true Chriſtians 
have acceſs to the Father, through the Mediator, 
by one Spirit *. Then again as to the duty of praiſe, 
when Chriſtians are exhorted to be much employed 
in the praiſes of God, they are exhorted to be filled 
with the Holy Ghoſt. Their being filled with the 
Holy Ghoſt is not ſpoken of, mercly as a privilege 
which God promiſes, but as a duty which he requires. 
This implies that it is their duty to ſeek the aſ- 
liſtance of the Holy Ghoſt by earneſt ſupplication 
and by the diligent uſe of all appointed means. 

All the good diſpoſitions which are included in 
lincere love to God and our neiphbours are active 
principles and ſources of good works 1. According- 
ly we are warranted to ſeek the grace of God to 
Rabliſh us in every good word and work , that 
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Chriſt may purify us to himſelf a peculiar people 9 
zealous of good works ; and that we may be God; Wl? 
workmanſhip created in Chriſt Jeſus unto good work 
which he hath before ordained that we ſhould way Wl" 
in them 9. Thus are we directed to acknowledge eg 
a creating power uniting ſinners to the Redeemer, 
and thereby implanting and cheriſhing theſe good dif. e 


poſitions which are the ſources of good works. We the 
are taught in like manner that it is through the Spi Au 
rit of God that Chriſtians maintain a conflict againſ - 

ar 


theſe remainders of ſin which have always a tenden- 
cy to the contrary evil works. 1f ye walk aſir * 
the Spirit ye ſhall not fulfill the luſts of the fleſh, 

f ye through the Spirit mortify the deeds of the WI" 
body, ye ſhall live. 

There are various other evidences of the reality 
and neceſlity of divine grace, in the ſcriptures which ly 
treat of our ſinful weakneſs and inſufficiency, of 
ourſelves, for what is ſpiritually good. Our Savi- 


our tells his diſciples that without him they could Ir. 
do nothing. It is owned that external good actions iW'"* 
may be performed by the worſt of men. But an - 


action cannot be truly conform to the divine lau, 
unleſs the in ward principles whence it proceeds be 
conform to it. That divine ſtandard ſhould regu- 
late the principles and ends of our actions and con- 
ſequently the prevalent habitual diſpoſitions of the 
ſoul. This is not only evident from ſcripture but 
from the chief practical principles of natural religt- 
on. It is a principle of natural religion that the law 
of God reaches the heart. 

The ſcriptur&s which have been adduced and 
many others prove that holineſs is the effect of di- 
vine operation. They prove alſo that that“ opera- 
tion is inward and effectual; or that it is an ener- 
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exerted immediately upon the heart and of ſuch 
wer as to triumph over oppoſitions. Theſe points 
are denied by many who own the divine authority of 
the ſcriptures. © They advance various exceptions 
againſt the arguments drawn from the ſcriptures a- 
bove-mentioned or other ſcriptures of the like im- 

for internal efficacious grace. They pretend that 
theſe ſcriptures only prove in general, that God is the 
Author of holineſs ; but not that he produces it by any 
ſuch internal operation as others affirm to be neceſ- 


i ſary. In order to prevent miſtakes about this mat- 
4: ter it may be proper to obſerve the following things. 
h They who maintain inward and effectual grace 


own the neceſſity of means. It is evident from 
ſcripture that as the Spirit of God is the cauſe of 
| holineſs, his word is the mean of it. Yea not on- 
${ ly the word of God but alſo the various diſpenſati- 
oss of his providence are ſubſervient to the opera- 
ons of bis grace: his word contains neceſſary in- 
14 Wrvfions and motives and his providence frequent! 
wakens men to a careful conſideration of theſe 
things. This is owned on all hands. But they who 
ſſert internal operations of grace maintain that the 


ph eceſſity and manifold uſefulneſs of means does not 
„ie them a ſufficiency to change and ſanctify the 
. heart, They maintain that the power of ſin makes 
the en ſtand in need of the power of inward divine 


peration to ſubdue it: and that it is ſuch di- 
ine operation that makes outward inſtructions and 
rovidences have a due effect on the heart. 

On the other hand they who oppoſe not only all 
Hectual but all inward operations of grace make 
od the Author of holineſs only — he is the 
luthor of all the outward inſtructions and provi- 
Jences that are means of it. Many of their expli- 
ations and arguments for. their ſcheme ſeem to a- 
pount to this. If there are any other divine ope- 
tions, which — to our ſanctification, dif- 
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ferent from all inward energy on the heart, then js Wl | 
follows that without admitting any ſuch energy, if 1 
God may be acknowledged to be the Author of a 
holineſs ; and the ſcriptures which aſcribe it to hin : 
ſufficiently accounted for without allowing any im-. 
mediate divine interpoſition in reſtoring the divine 


image. Now as we are ſaid to be ſanctified by God; 
word, it is evident that, as God is the Author 


his own word, he is, on that account, the Author of WE © 
all the good effects of it. By his Spirit he taught e 
and inſpired the penmen of the ſcriptures and the WM ti 
firſt teachers of the goſpel; and by his Spirit he con. Wl di 
firmed their divine miſſion. Then again by li; in 
providence he brings his word to our door, and i th 
puts us in circumſtances fit to excite us to the ſet . if vi 
ous conſiderations of it. Theſe are gracious or Wi th: 
merciful divine operations, and they are divine „an. 
perations which contribute to the ſanCtification of WM the 
the hearts and lives of ' ſinners, and to which the go 
honour of all the good effects of God's word h and 
chiefly to be aſcribed. Theſe are ſanctifying ope- | 
rations, by which God inſtructs us, reaſons vit the: 
us, and perſuades us, to repent, and to believe ai eic 
turn holy; and therefore, according to the men whole mot 


ſentiments we are now conſidering, there is no net ¶ and 
for ſuppoſing any other ſanctifying operation as a 
ordinary and neceſſary work of the Holy Ghoſt. 
In conſidering theſe objections it is proper for + 
voiding miſtakes and prejudices, to conſider the con- 
ceſſions made by thoſe who aſſert internal operation 


of grace. They own that the external operations ju ¶ Ep 
now mentioned are real acts of grace, as that wordin i tor 
ports free favour and undeſerved goodneſs. It is g: Sood 
goodneſs in God to make ſuch offers and propoſals uWyPrope 

tion | 


he makes in the goſpel and to enforce them with ſuc 

rſuaſives. Theſe outward inſtructions and motive 
1 ofttimes many good and deſirable effects e eceiſ 
where they have not all the effect they ought to ha 
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Ofttimes where they do not prevail with men to turn 
from ſin to God with their whole heart, yet they re- 
train them from many ſins and excitethem to do ma- 
ny good things. Thus they bring men ſuch a length, 
that, according to the ſcripture ſtile on this ſubject, 
they are not far from the kingdom of heaven. Thefe 
inferior good effects of outward inſtructions have a 
tendency to mens real converſior-to God, If the law: 
of nature as written on mens hearts have many good 
effects in human ſociety; the clear repromulga- 
tion of that law in ſcripture, with all the ad- 
ditional motives of the goſpel revelation infore- 
ing it, has far ſuperior effects even on many of 
thoſe who do not comply with the call of the goſpel 
with their whole heart. It ought to be owned alſo 
that all the good effects both of the light of nature 
and of the light of the gofpel ſhould be aſcribed to 


1 the goodneſs of God. He is the author of all the 
he good etfects of the outward inſtructions of his word, 


and of the various diſpenſations of his providence. 
But it muſt be ſtill owned that all the efficacy of 

theſe external means conſiſts in explications and 

evidences of our duty and the propoſal of proper 


oe motives to it. The motives propoſed by the word 
cel 20d providences of God are in themſelves unſpeak- 
su by powerful. They are incomparably ſtronger than 


all motives that can be propoſed to the contrary; 
But the more powerful theſe motives are in them- 
ſelves, the more powerful muſt that depravity or 
hardneſs of heart be which is proof againſt them. 
Experience proves that the obſtinacy of mens hearts 
1s found too ſtrong for them every day. This is a 
good argument that tho? external divine operations, 
propoſe powerful motives, we need internal opera- 
tion to diſpoſe the heart to yield to them and com- 
ply with them. It is true that tho' ſuch favour is 
ecelſary for our good, this does not prove that it 
 necellary for God to beſtow it. God is not o- 
L 2 
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bliged to beſtow, on creatures deſerving puniſhment 
all that is neceſſary for their happineſs. But if ſuch 
divine operation is indeed neceſſary for us and 
ynſpeakably deſireable; it is our duty to conſider 
whether God, of his rich mercy, has given us ſuf. 
ficent warrant to ſeek after it and encouragement tg 
hope for it. They who deny this pretend that the 
divine operations to which the ſcriptures aſcribe 
our ſanctification are only the outward operation 
above mentioned. Whether this be a juſt inter: 
pretation of the ſcriptures above adduced and of the 
like ſcriptures, or not, may appear from the folloy. 
ing conſiderations, 

The manner of expreſſion made uſe of in the 
ſcriptures in view evidently denotes an inward e. 
nergy exerted on the hearts and ſouls of men, dil. 
ferent from all outward operation whatever. In 
theſe Scriptures God is ſaid to ſtrengthen men with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man, to write his 
law on their hearts and to put it in their inward 
parts, to circumciſe their hearts, to take away the 
hard or ſtony heart and to give a heart of fleſh 
to open the heart, to ſhine into the heart, to purify 
the heart, and to give a new heart and right ſpirit 
They who are ſanctified are faid to be the epiſtle of 
Chriſt written with the Spirit of the living God; not 
in tables of ſtone, but in fleſhly tables of the heart, 
The Spirit of God is ſaid to be given them, to be 

ured on them, to be put within them, to dwell 
in them, to abſde in them, to make interceſſion for 
them, and to ſhed abroad the love of God in their 
hearts. They are called the temples of the holy Ghoſl, 
they are ſaid to live by him and to be led by him. 

Theſe and the like ſcripture expreſſions contain 
variety of ſh ng arguments for internal ſanctifyingo 

rations. If the ſcripture had only affirmed in gene 
ral that God was the author of all ſpiritual good q 
of all holineſs, there might have been more colout 
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for pretending that he is the author of holineſs only 
becauſe he is the author of all the outward means of 
ir, But the expreſſions juſt now cited and others of 
the like import, contain as clear and ſtrong aſſerti- 
ons of inward operations of the divine Spirit as 
any words that can be deviſed for that purpoſe. 
It is impoſlible, conſiſtently with any juſt rules of 
interpretation of words, to underſtand the above 
expreſſions about in ward operations of God's Spirit 
on the heart or the inner man, as meant only of 
the outward operations of God's providence, favou- 
ring us with the goſpel or circumſtances fit to ex- 
cite our attention to it. It is no leſs unreaſonable 
to underſtand theſe expreſſions as meant only of the 
operations of God's Spirit on the heart of the fir{t 
teachers of the goſpel who were inſpired. It is true 
indeed that all who are ſanctified by God's word reap 
the benefit of that inſpiration. But the ſcriptures 
in view plainly aſſert an operation of God's Spirit, 
not merely on the hearts of the firſt teachers of the 
goſpel, but of all who are afterwards” ſanctified 
by it. | 

The divine operations to which the ſcriptures a- 
ſcribe mens ſanctification, are frequently ſpoken of 
as bleſſings which they who enjoy the goſpel may 
de deſtitute. of, but which they ought earneftly to 
ſeek after. The apoſtle ſpeaks of people who en- 
joyed the goſpel but were ſenſual not having the 
Spirit. To have the Spirit of God does not there- 
fore ſignify the ſame thing as to have the goſpel or 
the ſcriptures which the Spirit of God dictated and 
confirmed. Sanctifying operations are very fre- 
quently ſpoken of as bleſſings which they who 
have the goſpel already, andwhich even real Chriſ- 
tlans, ſhould ſeek from God by earneſt prayer and 
lupplication. A great many of the prayers contain- 
ed in ſcripture are prayers of this kind. When the 
apoſtle Paul is praying in behalf of the Epheſians 
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that God would ſtrengthen them with might, in the Wl 
inner man, that Chriſt might dwell in their hears i |) 
by faith, and that they might be rooted and ground. 

ed in love; he is not praying merely that God would tl 
bleſs them with the outward inſtructions of the gd. in 
pel which contain ſo powerful motives to faith and il © 
love. Theſe are ineftimable bleſſings, but they 
were bleſſings which the Epheſians enjoyed already, 
The apoſtle is there praying for people who did no 
want the outward revelation of the goſpel, and heis 
not praying for any new outward revelation to them, 
The like may be ſaid of other prayers for ſanttifying 
grace mentioned in the ſcriptures above adduced 
and in many other ſcriptures. Thus when the z 
poſtle prays, for thoſe to whom he writes, that God 
would ſanctify them wholly in ſoul, body and ſpirit 
that he would work in them the work of faith with 
power, and that he would direct their hearts to the 
love of God; and when the Pſalmiſt prays that God 
would create in him a clean heart and renew a right 
ſpirit within him; theſe and the like prayers cannot 
be underſtood as petitions for outward revelation 
and inſtruction but for that inward operation of 
grace that makes all inſtruction effectual. Nor cat 
theſe prayers be underſtood only as petitions far 
external operations of providence putting us in the 
moſt advantageous circumſtances. It is true indeed 
that in praying for holineſs, we are warranted and 
required to pray not only for inward operations d 
God's Spirit, but allo that God in his providence mij 
pracioully deal with us in that manner that is mok 
ſubſervient to his glory and our higheſt intereſt. But 
if prayers for ſanctification were only prayers for 
advantageous outward circumſtances; a man could 
not ſeek to obtain any ſanctifying grace from God 
while he continues in the circumſtances he is in a — 
preſent: beſides that the expreſſions in the prayen 
in view, as was obſerved before, evidently carry 4 
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meaning very different from petitions relating mere- 
ly to any outward circumſtances whatever. 

The prayers in ſcripture for the ſanctification of 
the Holy Ghoſt cannot be applied to his operations 
in inſpiring the firſt publiſhers of the goſpel and 
confirming their miſſion. Theſe operations are 
very ſuitable matter of praiſe and thankſgiving but 
not of prayer. Theſe are things long ago paſt, 
whereas prayer muſt relate to things to come; that 
is to ſay, either to bleſſings which we want or the 
continuance and increafe of thoſe we have. 

The ſanctifying operations mentioned in the 
ſcriptures in view are repreſented as peculiar io ſin- 
cere Chriſtians and as having a certain connexion 
with true faith and holineſs; which cannot be ſaid 
of the outward divine operations to which ſome 
people reſtrict the grace of God. When Paul ſpeaks 
of the power of Gods ſanctifying grace he calls it 
theexceeding greatneſs of God's power towards them 
that believe“: Whereas theſe external operations 
of God's power are common to them who believe 
with others who do not believe. In the ſcripture 
ſtile when men are ſaid to have or to want the Spi- 
rit of God, it implies that they have or want t:is 
ſanctifying grace. The apoſtle John ſays that they 
whohave the Spirit of Chriſt given them may there- 
by know that he dwells in them, which evidently 
implies that they may thereby know their intereſt 
in him. This evidently proves that to have the Spi- 
rit of Chriſt is a very different thing from mens 
baving the beſt outward inſtructions or being in the 
moſt favourable outward circumſtances. Many 
who have enjoyed theſe outward advantages have 
notwithſtanding continued in their impenitence. 
The ſanctifying operations of God's Spirit muſt there- 
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fore be very different from theſe outward operation 
by which ſome people explain them. That ſage. 
tifying grace has a certain connexion with ſalvation 
and holineſs is evident from the whole tenor dt 
{cripture doctrine concerning it: but that theſe ex. 
ternal operations have not ſuch a connexion with it 
is evident both from ſcripture and from the experi. 
ence of all ages. 

In the next place ſanctifying operations are in 
ſcripture expreſly diſtinguiſhed from the external 
propoſals of the goſpel, When it it ſaid that Paul 
planted and Apollos watered, it is implied that the 
outward inſtructions of the goſpel were propoſed 
and inculcated by them. It is added that neither is 
he thar planteth any thing nor he that watereth but 
God that giveth the increaſe. This plainly diſtin: 
guiſhes the outward operations of providence which 
bleſſed the Corinthians with the inſtructions of the 
goſpel from the inward operations of his grace, 
which made them effectual. The apoſtle does not 
merely affirm that God was the author of the go 
pel, but that he was the cauſe of its ſucceſs. The 
preaching of the croſs is ſaid to be to them who are 
ſaved the power of God, and the goſpel is called the 
2 of God, to ſalvation to every one who believes 
Theſe and the like ſcriptures cannot be underſtood 
merely of the power which wrought miracles to con- 
firm the goſpel. Theſe indeed were valuable bleſ. 
fings ; but they were common to them who believed 
and who were ſaved with others. Theſe ſcriptures 
therefore plainly denote a divine power accompany- 


ing the goſpel in a peculiar manner in the hearts of 


theſe who complied with the deſign of it. But ſuch 
{cripturesconcerning the power of God towards them 
that believe, do not imply that ſanctiſing grace is on 
the conſequence of faith. It is frequently affirmed 
to be the cauſe of it, Thus, as was obſeryed before 


Paul prays for the Theſſalonians that God would 
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work the work of faith with power. Various other 
roofs of this point were mentioned before, and 
more of them will come under conſideration after- 
ards. : 
The ſcriptures juſt now mentioned and illuſtrat- 
ed, give light to various others which treat of a 
divine power making the goſpel ſucceſsful. They 
new that ſuch ſcriptures are not to be underſtood 
only of external miraculous operations, excepti 
where the words made uſe of import ſuch a limitation. 
Thus when Paul tells the Theſſalonians that the goſpel 
came to them not only in word but in power and in 
the holy Ghoſt; it is not reaſonable to reſtrict this to 
the power exerted in working of miracles. Seeing 
various ſcriptures contain particular aſſertions of an 
inward operation of divine power accompanying 
the goſpel, the ſcriptures which ſpeak of the goſpel 
coming in power, in more general terms, ought to 
be explained by theſe other ſcriptures which are 
more particular. This is agreeable to the moſt un- 
conteſted rules of interpretation. Indeed the ſcrip- 
ture laſt cited contains intrinſic proofs of its being 
meant of inward divine operation. When it is ſaid 
that the goſpel came to that people in power and 
in the holy Ghoſt, what is added imports. that they 
were brought to conformity to God in holineſs. It is 
hid they became fallowers of the Lord. This is 
an effect not to be accounted for merely from their 
ſeeing miracles. | | 
t deſerves particular conſideration that the effects 
ef ſanctifying grace are frequently repreſented as ef- 
fects of a peculiar and diſtinguiſhed. exerciſe of di- 
vine power. This is. evident from the ſcriptures 
aready mentioned and illuſtrated. The efficacy of 
lanftifying grace is called the exceeding greatneſs of 
God's power towards them that believe according to 
the working of his mighty power, which he wrought 
uw Chriſt when he raiſed — from the dead. Here 
i | 5 ; 
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and in other ſcriptures it is compared to raiſing frgh 
the dead; and it is compared alſo to crextiq, 
You hath he quickened who were dead in treſpaſy 
and fins *. Create in me a clean heart +, We 
Cod's workmanſhip created in Chriſt Feſus unto pul 
works . The new man which after Cod ts creat 
in righteouſneſs and true holineſs F, Strengthen 
with all might, according to his glorious power, w 
7% all patience and long-ſuffering with joyfulneſi 1} 
"Theſe and the like expreſſions olatuly impor 
that the effects of ſanctifying grace are effects fy 
which mere natural cauſes have not ſufficient eſſa 
cy. In the mean time, if we ſet aſide all inward d 
vine operation, there can remain no other eff 
in the work of ſanctification, but that of ſecond 
cauſes, acting according to the eſtabliſhed laws ( 
nature, only with that dependence on the firſt Cad 
Which is eſſential to all the operations of conf 
caufes in all caſes whatſoever. That they whop 
bliſh the gofpel and who inculcate the important i 
ſtructions of it, muſt depend on the powerful al 
s}-ſuſtaining providence of God in theſe actionsa 
much as in any other actions whatſoever, is a certal 
truth and a truth evident from natural religio 
But it is eaſy for an impartial inquirer to bie 
whether this can be all that is meant by the ſtrog 
and {ſignificant expreſſions above-mentioned : ſud 
as the exceeding greatneſs of God's power, tht 
- working of his mighty power, ſtrengthning withal 
might by his glorious power, and the like. Se 
tal arguments above adduced prove alſo that the 
expreſſions are not meant of the power exerted | 
inſpiring the apoſites and others, or in confirming 
their miſſion. They treat evidently of a power 8 
erted not merely on theſe extraordinary perſo 
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but on the hearts of all who believe, of all who are 
faved, of all who are renewed after the image of 
God, and who become followers of the Lord. 

From what is ſaid it is evident that the ſcriptures 
adduced to prove ſanetifying grace, contain a great 
many intrinfic proofs of an inward divine opera- 
tion on mens heerts and ſouls. The external divine 
operations to which we are beholden for inſtructions 
concerning our duty and the moſt powerful perſua- 
fves to it, together with the moſt advantageous out- 
ward cireumſtances, are great effects of divine good- 
deſs, and have a manifold influence in reſtoring and 
promoting the divine image: but it is from inward 
divine operation they have their efficacy and ſucceſs. 
The external means are great and valuable benefits: 
but theſe divine operations to which holineſs is 
chiefly aſcribed, and which alone in the propereſt 
ſenſe can be called Sanctifying operations, are diſ- 
tinguiſhed in ſcripture from all theſe outward bene- 
fits by many evident characters. The ſcripture ſtile 
oncerning theſe ſanctifying operations is ſo clear 
and ſlrong in aſſerting an energy exerted inwardly 
dn mens hearts, that we cannot give another mean- 
Ing to the ſcriptures oa that ſubject, without mani- 
felt violence to the plaineſt expreſſions. Theſe o- 
perations are bleſlings which they who enjoy all out- 

ard advantages may be deſtitute of; but which 
not only they but all others, even they who are in 
ſome meaſure ſanQitied already, ſhould habitually 
leek after by earne(t prayer and ſupplication and 
e uſe of the other means. They are bleſſings pe- 
uliar to ſincere Chriſtians ; and bleſſings which have 
ſure connexion with holineſs and ſalvation. They 
are expreſly diſlinguiſhed from the outward inſtruc- 
ions and perſuaſives of the goſpel, and affirmed 
ode the cauſe of its ſueceſs. The ſeripture expreſſions 
ecerning them, plainly denote a peculiar exerciſe 

ine power, — from what is ſuppaſed in 
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degrees. Thus we are told that “ theze is one body 
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the conſtant dependence of all ſecond cauſes on the 
hrſt,in all their ordinary operations, Theſe expreſſion 
evidently imply a divine interpoſition, producing ex: 
cellent effects for which the outward means that rs 
made uſe of, or the perſons on whom thele thingsar, 
wrought,have not of themſelves a ſufficient efficacy, 

As the ſcriptures which treat of the cauſes of hy. 
linels, affirm ſanCtification to be an inward work, 
10 they allo affirm it to be an ordinary work of the 
Spirit of God. The arguments above adduced 
which prove and vindicate the firſt of theſe point 
prove alſo the other. But as this is a matter of very 
conſiderable importance, and is called in queſtionhy 
fome who confine the inward operations of the 
holy Ghoſt to the firſt age of Chriſtianity, it is pro 
per to conſider it with particular applicaticn, 
Here it is evident in the firſt place that the ſand 
ing grace of the holy Ghoſt is not ſpoken of i 
{cripture as a blefling peculiar to a few whom Go 
dealt with in an extraordinary manner, but as a ble. 
Ing belonging to alk real Chriſtians, tho' in differen 


and one ſpirit, as well as one Lord and one baptiln, 
He that is joined to the Lord is one ſpirit. If at 
man have not the Spirit of Chriſt, he is none of his." 
Here it is evidently affirmed that the Spirit of Go 
is neceſſary to all. The ſcripture always ſpeaks d 
zhoſe who have not the Spixit of God as people vhs 
have not his image. | 
The word of God ſhews that the ſanQifying gract 
of his Spirit is offered to all hearers of the golpt 
and that allare required and encouraged to ſeek ah 
ver ir. When the apoſtle prays for the churches it 
Vrites to, that they might be bleſſed with the gracs 
of God's Spirit, he prays not merely for ſome & 
araordinary perſons in theſe churches, but for all a 
them, without exception. We have much need d 
God's grace in order to ſcck Ged with aur whit 


| heart. But this does not hinder its being a very gra- 
cious offer and promiſe that our Saviour makes, 
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when he tells us that if we being evil know how to 
give good gifts to our children ; how much more 
ſhall our heavenly Father give the holy Spirit ro 
them that alk him ? 

Theſe things ſhew that the ſanctifying grace of 
the Spirit of God ought not to be conſidered as one 
of theſe extraordinary gifts of the Spirit of God 
which the body of Chriſtians have no concern in. 
The ſcriptures now hinted at and many others ſhew 
that this is a bleſſing neceſſary to all, offered to all, 
and of which all real Chriſtians are in ſome mea- 
ſure actually partakers. 

For farther illuſtration of this ſubject let us reflect 
on the reaſons, which, according to ſcripture make 
ſanctifying grace needful; and on the effects for 
which it is deligned. It is evident from the tenor 
of ſcripture doctrine on this head, that that which 
makes the power of divine grace needful to us is 
the power of depravity and corruption in our hearts, 
and our ſinful weakneſs and inſufficiency for what 
is ſpiritually good. This is a reaſon for the neceſ- 
ſity of grace which according to ſcripture evidently 
takes place in all hearers of the goſpel, and in all 
ages as well as in the firſt age of Chriſtianity. The 
effects themſelves which are aſcribed to. ſanctifying 
grace are things equally neceſlary to all, and in 
all ages. In all ages it is neceſſary for men to have 
the image of Ged without which they are incapable 


of the enjoyment of him. In all ages it is neceſſary 


for men to have the heart of ſtone taken away and 
to have a new heart given them : to. have Chriſt 
dwelling incheir hearts, the love of God ſhed a- 


broad in their hearts and the law of God written on 
them. 
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It is of uſe, in conſidering this ſubject, to obſerys 
the great difference between the effects aſcribed to 
ſanctifying grace, and theſe gifts which are juſtly 
called the extraordjnary gifts of the divine Spirit, 
ſuch as the gift of prophecy, of tongues and other mi. 
racles. They have not a neceſſary connexion with 
one another. As men may have true holineſs without 
miraculous gifts; fo it is evident from ſcripture men 
have had theſe gifts without having true holineſs, Ba- 
laam propheſied, and ſeveral other ſcriptures ſuppoſe 
that other bad men may have wrought miracles. Thus 
at the cloſe of our Saviour's ſermon on the Mount. 
Many wall ſay to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not propheſied in thy name ? and in thy name 
have caſt out devils ? and in thy name done many 
wonder ful works ? And then will Iprofeſs unto them, 
I never knew you, depart from me ye that work ini- 

uity +. Paul writing to the Corinthians, ſuppoſes 
ome men might work miracles, which, becauſe they 
wanted charity, would profit them nothing t. Theſe 
extraordinary gifts were great effects of God's good- 
neſs and power. They were deſigned to confirm the 
goſpel. But the ſcriptures adduced above ſhew that 
it was the inward ſanctifying work of the Spirit of 
God that made it effetual. The former ſort of 
operations are more fit to beget aſtoniſhment : but 
the other are more neceſſary and more precious, 
The image of God is the moſt excellent effect of his 
power. ; 

As the extraordinary gifts of God's Spirit were 
neceſſary in the firſt age, ſo it was neceſlary the 
ſcripture ſhould make frequent mention of them. 
Hence ſome take occaſion to oppoſe the doctrine of 
grace, by general inſinuations that the ſcriptures 
which treat of the work of the holy Ghoſt are meant 
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of theſe extraordinary gifts. General objections or 
bare aſſertions of that kind too oft dazzle the minds 
of the inconfiderate. But when men tonſider par. 
ticularly and impartially the ſeriptures adduced to 

rove internal ſanctifying grace as an ordinary work 
of the divine Spirit, ocular inſpection into theſe pa). 
ſages may ſuggeſt irrefragable arguments againſt 
the miſinrerpretation in view. 

It is a conſiderable difference in the circumſtan- 
ces of Chriſtians in the firſt age, and in the follow- 
ing ages of Chriſtianity, that the firſt age enjoyed 
theſe miraculous gifts which after ages want. If it 
were reaſonable to ſuppoſe that in ſome ages there 
were leſs need of the inward operations of God's 

race than in others; one wou!d think it ſhould be 
15 the firſt age which enjoyed ſo many peculiar out- 
ward advantages. So much the more unreaſonable 
it is to ſuppoſe that tho' ſanQifying grace was neceſ- 
ſary when miraculous gifts ſubſiſted, when theſe 
ceaſed, ſanctifying grace was ſuperfluous. 

There is no imaginable pretence, for reſtricting 
the promiſes concerning inward ſanctifying grace, to 
Chriſtians of the apoſtolical age, but that it was te 
them the apoſtolical writings were firſt directed. 
For the ſame reaſon men might reſtrict to the ſame 
age the other promiſes,precepts and various inſtruc- 
tions contained in the ſame writings. Theſe writ- 
ings do not alway annex to every inſtruction a parti- 
cular declaration concerning its univerſal and per- 
petual uſe in the church. This is for the moſt part 
underſtood, and there are good plain rules for diſ- 
tinguiſhing between a few things that were extraor- 
dinary and temporary, and things in which all ages. 
of the church are equally intereſted. The promiſes, 
the precepts and directions relating to ſanctifying 
grace, the means and effects of it, are evidently of this 
laſt ſort: and they who aſlert the contrary may with, 
equal reaſon extend their allertion to the other ſerip- 
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ture inſtructions concerning the chief parts and 
cauſes of ſalvation. 

But beſides theſe general conſiderations, it is pro- 
per to obſerve, that in the ſcriptures which treat of 
the ſanctifying work of God's Spirit, there are evi- 
dent aſſertions concerning the continuance of it in 
all ages. There is a remarkable divine promiſe to 
this purpoſe in the fifty ninth of Iſaiah which treats 
of God's covenant. As for me, this is my covenant 
with them, ſaith the Lord, my Spirit that is upon 
thee, and my wards which 1 have put in thy mouth, 
ſhall nat depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy ſeed, nor out of the mouth of thy ſeeds 
feed, ſaith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever, 
As the foregoing context ſpeaks of Zion or God's 
church, and of the Redeemer's coming to Zion, ſo 
it is evident the text itſelf promiſes that both God's 
Spirit and his word ſhall continue in his true church 
for ever. And as this promiſe is called God's covenant, 
it is plainly implied that the bleſſing promiſed is a 
very eſſential part of it. In like manner the deſcrip- 
tion of the new covenant in Jeremiah begins with 
the promiſe of God's ſanctifying grace, putting his 
law in men's inward parts and writing it in their 
hearts: and nothing is more ſtrongly inculcated con- 
cerning that covenant in other ſcriptures, than that 
it is everlaſting and will never depart. Thus both 
the Old and New Teſtamer.t ſhew that ſanctifying 

ace is the ordinary work of the Spirit of God in 
all ages. It deſerves particular conſideration that 
both theſe parts of the word of God ſpeak of more 
abundant meaſures of the holy Ghoſt, as one of the 
chief diſtinguiſhing privileges of the New Teſtament 
diſpenſation. This is one main reaſon why it is 
called the miniſtration of the Spirit T. This makes 
it more ſurprizing that any learned men (ſhould i- 
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magine that, ſerting aſide the primitive times, this in- 
eſtimable privilege ſhould be denied to all ages of the 
New Teſtament church. OPS 
Some who own an inward and ordinary work of 
ſanctifying grace deny that it has any infallible ef- 
ficacy for producing the good effects for which it is 
deſigned : or for reſtoring and preſerving the divine 
ima e. They own a divine operation giving men 
a wer to turn to God: they own that the grace 
God works good impreſſions and good motions 


"which have a tendency that way. But they main- 


tain that divine grace always leaves men ſo far to 
themſelves, that after all that the Spirit of God 
works on their hearts; they may continue as void 


of faith and holineſs as before, or they may reſiſt 


the calls of God's mercy in the goſpel as obſtinately 
as ever. This is the meaning of many writers who 
alſert that all ſanctifying grace is reſiſtible. If there 
are ſome who give that term a better meaning, the 
following arguments are not deſigned againſt them. 
When men are ſaid to reſiſt the grace of God it can- 
not be underſtood as if any creatures could, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, reſiſt God's Almighty power. To 
ſuppoſe divine power Almighty and yet reſiſtible is 
a manifeſt inconſiſtency. The meaning therefore 
of reſiſting the Grace or Spirit of God is, that men 
refule to comply with the revealed will of God, not- 
withſtanding good motions and impreſſions produced 
dy his grace, tending to incline them to a compliance. 

If there are queſtions about divine grace that are 
but mere ſpeculations and of no importance in 
practice, it is certain that the queſtion about the 
efficacy of grace, is not of that number. It is of con- 
ſequence to know whether we are warranted to ſcek 
that grace, that ſhall effefuatty take away all that 
reſiſtance, which the depravity of man's heart makes 
to the revealed will of God. In the goſpel, God 
cally us to partake of eternal redemption and ſalva- 
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tion by faith in his Son, and to turn from ſin 90 
God with our whole hearts. To refit and rejeq 
this divine call, is, according to ſcripture,the highes 
contempt of divine goodneſs and of divine autho- 
rity ; to comply with it, is our chief duty and in- 
tereſt. It is certainly of great importance to know 
whether weare warranted to ſeek from God the great. 
eſt, the moſt neceſſary we can ſeek from him, 
It is agreed on all hands that there are divine ope. 
rations producing good motions and impreflions 
which may be and which too oft are reſiſted. It i; 
agreed that many good impreſſions which are not 
effectual for mens actual converſion to God, may 
be ſubſervient to it, and may prepare men for it, 
Yea where divine grace effectually inclines mem 
hearts to comply with the divine call, the compli- 
ance with the will of God is not abſolutely perfect; 
otherwiſe men would be perfect in faith and holineſ, 
Some of the moſt zealous aſſerters of efficacious grace 
own that where reſiſtance to the divine will is hinder- 
ed or removed, it may be ſaid in ſome ſenſe that the 
power of reſiſting is not removed. There is in the 
faculties of a ſinner's ſoul a power of doing ma- 
ny bad things which the reſtraints of God's pro- 
vidence, or grace of his Spirit, effectually hinder, 
The moſt eminent ſaints cannot pretend that evet 
after their converſion they always fully comply with 
the good motions of God's Spirit. Where there 1s 
a defect of compliance, it may be ſaid there is ſome 
ſort of reſiſtance. It is therefore on good grounds 
that they who aſſert the real efficacy of grace, for 
reſtoring and promoting the divine image, inſſead 
of affecting to uſe the ambiguous term irr«{//tible, 
chuſe rather to call divine ſanctifying grace in/uper- 
able or invincible, To aſſert the efficacy of grace 
is to aſſert that we are warranted, in ſcripture, tv 
ſeek not only ſuch grace as ſhall produce impreſſ 
ons of a good tendency, or a mere power of turniꝶ 
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holy, but ſuch grace as ſhall produce holineſs itſelf, 
taking away the averſion or reſiſtance of the heart 
to the divine will, and determining it to a ſincere 
compliance. What ground there is for this branch 
of the doctrine of grace, in the ſcriptures which treat 
of that ſubject, may appear in ſome meaſure from 
the following obſervations. 

In the firſt place it is proper to reflect here on 
what was hinted before about the meaning of re- 
liſting divine grace, as it is explained by the peo- 
ple who refuſe to aſcribe to it an inſuperable effica- 
cy. It is to reſiſt the call of God in the goſpel, 
which requires faith, repentance and univerſal holi- 
neſs. To reſiſt divine grace is according to this ex- 
plication to continue in impenitence and alienation 
from the life of God. Now the effect of convert · 
ing and ſanctifying grace is to take away theſe evils. 
To reſiſt the call of the goſpel is, according to (crip- 
ture, to have a heart of ſtone. The ſcripture 
teaches us that the grace of God takes away the heart 
of ſtone and gives a heart of fleſh. This proves that 
there are operations of the divine Spirit which take 
away the reſiſtance of the heart tothe will of God, 

They who oppoſe the doctrine of effectual grace 
own, as was obſerved before, divine operations giving 
the ſoul power and ability to turn to God. Their 
main objections are againſt operations determining 
the will or governing principles and inclinations of 
the ſou], But the prevalent inclinations and diſpo- 
litions of the ſoul are the very things which the ſerip- 
ture calls the heart: and the ſcriptures above adduc- 
ed ſhew that the heart is the main thing on which 
the efficacy of grace is exerted. To give a new 
heart is to give prevalent holy inclinations and diſ- 
politions to comply with the will of God. Accor- 
ingly we are told that God Almighty works to will 
and to do, and thar his people are a willing people 
la the day of his power. Theſe and the like ex- 
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preſſions plainly denote the removal of unwilling. 
neſs or reſiſtance ; and a ſufficiency of power ang 
intrinſic efficacy in the operations of divine grace 
for that effect. 

It may give farther light to this ſubject to con. 
der the nature of that holineſs which according tg 
ſcripture is the effect of the grace of the Holy Ghoſ}, 
It does not conſiſt merely in a power to obey God 
without real prevalent inclination to it. According to 
ſcripture and reaſon holineſs conſiſts chiefly in the 
rooted prevalent inclinations and affections of the 
heart. Love is the fulfilling of the law and the 
end of the commandment. The ſcriptures do not 
-aſcribe to the grace of God merely a power to be- 
lieve, to repent, to love and obey God: They + 
ſcribe to it, theſe excellent effects themſelves. They 
do not leave room for ſinners to boaſt that they are 
only beholden to God for good abilities, and that they 
are beholden for their good inclinations to themſelves, 
The operations of God's grace are repreſented in 
ſcripture as znclining mens hearts to God's teſtimo- 
nies and cauſing them to walk in his ſtatutes. Such 
expreſſions plainly denote that the divine operati- 
ons to which men are beholden for converſion and 
ſpiritual life, are of ſuch efficacy as to have an infal- 
lible connexion with the effects aſcribed to them. This 
may be farther confirmed from the ſcripture account 
of the greatneſs of the power exerted in them. The 
obſervations formerly made on this ſubject ſhew that 
the energy of grace is ſufficient to overpower the 
obſtinate reſiſtance the ſinner's heart made former) 

to the divine call; and that it muſt triumph over 
all oppoſition. 
| Whereas the view that has been taken hitherto 
of the ſcripture doctrine of grace is ſomewhat ge- 
neral; there are ſome ſpecial branches of it which 
require more particular conſideration becauſe of the 
particular prejudices entertained againſt them. Ml 
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this number is the doctrine concerning an ordina- 
ry work of the Spirit of God enlightening mens 
minds. Some of the ſcriptures which contain that 
doctrine have been already mentioned. But vari- 
ous objections are advanced againſt deducing ſuch a 
doftrine from theſe ſcriptures or any others that are 


: brought for the proof of it. Sometimes it is pre- 
| rended that theſe ſcriptures are only meant of the 
eternal revelation of the goſpel, common to the 
body of Chriſtians; ſometimes that they are meant 
0 of extraordinary operations of the Spirit of God in 
+ Vbich the body even of real Chriſtians is not con- 
1 cerned. It is on ſuch grounds that the doctrine of 
it ordinary inward work of enlightening grace is 
. WH oppoſed. What force there is in ſuch objections a- 
„ WT cainſt that doctrine, will appear by a few remarks on 
1 of the chief ſcripture teſtimonies on which it 
s founded. 

0 When our Saviour ſays that all who ſhould come 
by so him would be taught of God, it is evident that 
u be ſpeaks of a divine teaching that is ordinary and 
„common to all real Chriſtians. The teaching he 
peaks of, can be no more extraordinary than 


u. coming to him or believing on him. It is no leſs 
nd WM evident that the teaching he ſpeaks of, muſt be ſome- 
. ing elſe than the external teaching of God's word: 
bis BY for he adds that all who ſhould be thus taught would 
int come to him. It is manifeſt therefore that he ſpeaks 
"he of a teaching which has a certain connexion with 
or true faith, which cannot be ſaid of outward inſtruc- 
the don; end he ſpeaks of a teaching that is neceſſary 
hin order to faith, which cannot be ſaid of any of 
ver heſe extraordinary privileges or gifts which are pe- 
culiar to a few and in which the body of Chriſtians 
end is not concerned. ; 
When Chriſt exhorts the Laodiceans to accept 
of eye-ſalve to anoint their eyes that they might ſee 
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**, he ſpeaks to a people who enjoyed the outward 


light of the goſpel already; and therefore he doe, J 
not mean merely outward inſtruction: and ſeeing : 
be makes this kind offer to all that people, this prove 
that the bleſſing he offers is not to be reckoned 3. 

- mong the extraordinary gifts of the divine Spirit, p 
The like obſervations are evidently applicable to g.. 
rious other ſcriptares which treat of the ſame ſub- q 
ject. Thus Paul prays in behalf of the Epheliang, . 
notwithſtanding of their enjoying the outward te. h 
velation of the goſpel already; that the God of ou Will ; 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt would give them the Spirit of 
wiſdom and revelation in the knowledge of him; 

. the eyes of their underſtanding being enlightened, 
that they might know what is the hope of his calliug 
and the riches of his inheritance in the ſaints, and 7 
the exceeding greatneſs of his power towards them 
that believe *, as alſo that God would ſtrengthen 
them with might, by his Spirit in the inner man 
that they might comprehend with all ſaints, what is { 
the breadth and length and the depth and height, ip 
and to know the love of Chriſt which paſſeth know Will of 
ledge. To the ſame -purpoſe are the ſcriptures ¶ of 
which ſpeak. of God's ſhining into the heart to give gre 
the light of the knowledge of his glory in the face ol pre 
Jeſus Chriſt +; of his opening men's eyes to behold BW tþ;1 
wonderful things out of his law , and of an anoint ing 
ing from above which teacheth all things g. er 

When our Saviour promiſes to all who love hin Wi te 


and keep his commandments. that he will come un- Will aer 
to them and manifeſt himſelf to them ++, it is plain judi 
that it is not merely the external manifeſtation of tler 
himſelf in the goſpel that is meant. It is evident the 
that he ſpeaks of a privilege that is peculiar to then WF the, 
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who love and obey him : and the context ſhews he 
manifeſts himſelf otherwiſe to thoſe than to the reſt 
of the world. Ir isno leſs evident that the privilege 
he ſpeaks of cannot be reckoned among the extra- 
ordinary gifts peculiar to a few, and which the bo- 
dy of ſincere Chriſtians are not concerned in. His 
words import that inward manifeſtations of the 
Redeemer can no more be reſtricted to a few ex- 
traordinary perſons than love and obedience to 
him: tho' no doubt all theſe things admit of very 
different degrees. 3 


SECTION n. 


of the differences between the work of the Holy 
Ghoſt and falſe appearances of it. 


HE conſideration of the differences between 
true and falſe pretences to the Spirit of God, 
is of manifold uſe, both for vindicating the doctrine 
of grace, and for directing us to a juſt improvement 
of it. Becauſe ſo many people in all ages have ſo 
groſly impeſed on themſelves and others in their 
pretences to divine communications; this is a main. 
thing which ſome people make a handle of for juſtify- 
ing their prejudices againſt all ſuch pretences in ge- 
neral. A due conſideration of the differences between 
the work of the divine Spirit, and the things falſly 
aſcribed ro him, will make it evident that theſe pre- 
judices are without juſt foundation. To argue that 
there are no real operations of the holy Ghoſt on 
the hearts of ſinners becauſe many people deceive 
themſelves, in pretending to ſuch things; is as 
unreaſonable as to affirm that there is no true and 
lincere hol'ne(s in the would, becauſe there are fo 
many hypocrites. 

la treating of falſe pretences to the Spirit of God, 
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it is needful firſt and chiefly to conſider” falſe pre. 
tences to his ſanctifying grace. Pretences to his 
extraordinary gifts, ſuch as prophecy, miracles, and 
immediate inſpiration, are more rare and uncom. 
mon. It is proper to obſerve that without pretend. 
ing either to the extraordinary gifts of God's Spi. 
rit, or to his ſanctifying grace, a man may pretend 
to theſe things which are very fitly called common o- 
perations, that is, to ſuch good motions and impreſſi. 
ons from the Spirit of God, as may be found in the 
heartsof bad men, and which are of an excellent ten- 
dency, but are not duly complied with. As for thoſe 
who own internal but not inſuperable and effectual 
grace they, are, of all people in the world, moſt obliged 
to allow that men void of true holineſs, may truly 
pretend to inward operations of the holy Ghoſt, Ac- 
cording to them, there are no ordinary operations 
of the Spirit of God, bur what men may reſiſt and 
defeat : that is, there are none but a man may be 
favoured with, and yet continue in his impenitence 
and impiety. 

If a man carry his pretences no higher than theſe 
common operations,it is evident that ſuppoſing him 
to be in a miſtake, it is not of the moſt dangerous 
kind. A man who juſtly accuſes himſelf of reſiſt- 
ing good motions, which he has felt in his heart 
and conſcience, may be ſuppoſed to be miſtaken in 
_ aſcribing theſe motions to divine operation. But his 

error is far from being ſo dangerous as that of a 
man, who, without pretending to the holy Ghoſt, 
falſly pretends to holineſs itſelf; and imagines he 
bas attained to the image of God, without his 
grace.” There is the more need of conſidering this, 
becauſe of the manner in which ſome people treat 
of the deluſions of ſelf-· love in religion. They ſpeak 
on. that ſubject, as if the only moſt dangerous (elf- 
deceit, was falſe pretence to the holy Ghoſt ; where- 
as, indeed, the moſt dangerous deluſion is falſe pre- 
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tence to holineſs itſelf, whether people aſcribe 
their attainments to the holy Ghoſt or nor. If a man 
fallly pretend to the image of God, his error cannot 
de the leſs ſinful, or leſs hurtful becauſe he does not 
aſcribe his having the divine image, to the divine 
Spirit. The groſſeſt Pelagianiſm by which a man 
renounces all pretence to the inward efficacy of 
God's Spirit, and diſclaims all dependence and obli- 
rations to it, cannot make his ſelf-deceit, either in- 
nocent or leſs dangerous. It is rather the more dan- 
gerous, becauſe there is the more ſelf-confidence 
and preſumption in it: ſelf-confidence is acknow- 
edged by all judicious moral writers to have a great 
tendency to ſelf-deceit in all caſes; but in none 
more than in the concerns of religion. | | 
They who deny all inward operations of the 
grace of God, muſt accuſe even thoſe who are en- 
dued with true holineſs, if they aſcribe it to the 
holy Ghoſt as chargeable with falſe pretences to 
divine communications. - But they ought in all rea- 
ſon to acknowledge that ſuch mens miſtake is far 
from being pernicious. The groſſeſt Pelagian ought 
to own that if mens pretence to the divine image be 
juſt and true, tho? their pretence to the divine Spirit 
5 the cauſe of it, be falſe ; theſe men cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be excluded from the favour of God, 
merely becauſe they are guilty of aſcribing too 
much to his grace. 
In conſidering the differences between true and 
hlſe pretences to ſanctifying grace, it is not need- 
jul to confine our view to the ſcriptures above ad- 
Inced, to prove that holineſs, in all its parts, is the 
fect of it. When once it is proved that the grace 
God is the cauſe of true holineſs; all the ſerip- 
res which explain the nature and characters of true 
olineſs, may be juſtly conſidered as explications of 
e work of the holy Ghoſt, | 
lels evident from ſcripture and the experience of 
M 
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all ages, that many people who are void of true 
holineſs, may have ſome reſemblances of the (ey. 
ral parts of it, by which they may not only impoſe 
on others but alſo on themſelves. They may bare 


| 

| 

reſemblances, not only of the outward parts of it 
or of external obedience, as it is ſaid of Herod that : 
he did many good things, but alſo of the inward a 
good diſpoſitions whence it proceeds. They my 
have ſome ſorrow for ſin, ſome kind of faith qt a 
belief, concerning the great truths of the goſpel, MI " 
ſome ſort of delightful affections in the contempł· WI * 
tion and worſhip of God, and kind affeQions toward MI 2 
men. By this means, people who want true hol. #2 
neſs, may have ſome appearances or reſemblancs MI 
of faith and repentance, and of the love we owe % 
God and our neighbours, fe 
In the firſt place, there are various initances u t 
ſcripture, of appearances and reſemblances of re. he 
pentance, in the hearts of the impenitent. Cain t 
and Judas felt bitter remorſe, Saul wept aloud, I bh 
Ahab was in heavineſs, when rebuked for his wick-W Pr. 
edneſs, and Felix trembled. The Phariſees who de! 
lived in our Saviour's time, kept frequent faſts; 
and ſo did their predeceſſors the hypocritical Jews „ 2 
whom Iſaiah Jef:ribes as a people who pretended to hea 


afflict their ſouls for their ſins, and yet continued 
in the practice of them; particularly in the {ins frot 
contrary to righteouſneſs, charity and mercy. Thus 
men may have fear and trembling, heavineſs and 
ſorrow, with weeping in conſidering their (ins, and 
yet neglect that ſincere repentance which the ſcjp: 
ture calls repentance unto life. In order to arigh 
view of the ſources of theſe and the like reſemblan 
ces of repentance, and of the differences beten 
them and the good things they reſemble, it is pi 
per to conſider the following things. 
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The affections which may be found in mens 
hearts in conſidering or confeſling their ſins, or in 
devout exerciſes in general, may be divided into 
three ſorts. Firſt, there are ſome affections which 
are in their own nature evil and-corrupt, ſuch as 
all affections contrary to the love we owe to God 
and our neighbours. Secondly, there are others, 
which may be called common good affections, which 
are in their own nature good, and even neceſſary, 
tho' not ſufficient in order to true holineſs ; ſuch 
2s a general deſire of eſcaping future puniſhment, 
and of obtaining eternal happineſs,and of the Divine 
favour, as the means of that happineſs, which de- 
fre may be found in different degrees, in hearts 
void of true divine love. Thirdly, ſincere holy af- 
ſections, ſuch as all the affections included in love 
to God with our whole heart, and love to our 
neighbours as our ſelves ; and the affections, which, 
tho they may be diſtinguiſhed from divine love, 
have a neceſſary connexion with it, ſuch as ſincere 
prevalent hatred of all fin, and ſuitable deſire of 
deliverance from it. . 

It is obvious that the ſecond fort of affefions 
may produce various degrees of ſorrow for ſin, in 
hearts void of ſincere love to God. But there are 
various characters which diſtinguiſh ſuch ſorrows 
from true repentance. There is a great difference 
between that ſorrow for ſin which flows merely 
from fear of puniſhment, and that ſorrow which 
flows from love to God and holineſs. A deep con- 
cern to eſcape the puniſhment of fin, is in itſelf 
good and neceſſary. The fault in mens concern 
that way is in the defect, and not in the exceſs. 
But as ſuch concern, and that fear which proceeds 
from it, may be found in hearts yoid of love to 
God and his laws; it is evident that ſuch fear with- 
out love is not ſufficient to true holineſs. Where 
a man's ſorrow for his 8 not proceed from a 
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love to God and his law, his ſorrow for ſin is with. 
out ſuitable hatred of it. A man may have ſtrong 
prevalent inclinations to ſin, while mere ſelf makes 
him dread its conſequences; and that dread may af. 
fect him in a very ſenſible manner. It is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh between mere fear and ſorrow for ſin, 
and prevalent hatred of it; between hatred of fin 
itſelf, and mere hatred of the conſequences of it; 
and between the ſorrow for ſin that flows from the 
love of God and holineſs, and that which flows on- 
ly from ſome inferior principle. 

It is proper alſo to obſerve that there is a great 
difference between that dejection of ſpirit and re. 
morſe of conſcience which is involuntary, and in 
which mens minds are, as it were, merely paſſive; 
and that voluntary ſelf-abaſement for ſin, which 
equally implies a ſincere deſire of deliverance from 
it, and of ſuitable contrition of ſpirit on the account 
of it. Some of the ſcripture inſtances above adduced 
ſerve to illuſtrate this. It is evident that the heart 
of Felix was pierced, with a ſenſe of the evil of his 
ſins, againſt his will. Accordingly, he deſired the 
perſon, whoſe diſcourſe had alarmed his conſcience, 
to go away for that time; and tho' he ſpoke of 
calling for him at a more convenient time, it does 
not appear he was in good earneſt. He did not want 
to be delivered from his ſins, but from his convitti 
ons. On the other hand, the ſelf-abaſement of a 
ſincere penitent is voluntary. For the ſame reaſon 
that he hates his ſin, he loves repentance. Not only 
his heart is reconciled to it, but he is deſirous of 
more and more of it. Thus the Pfalmiſt, * 7 /aid 
Twill confeſs my tranſgreſſions unto the Lord; I ac 


. knowledge my tranſgreſſion; and my ſin is ever be. 


fore me. And in Job, That which 1 know net, teach 
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thou me: If 1 have done iniquity, I will do ſo no 


more. 
Tho' a man be voluntary in his forrow and ſelf- 
abaſement for ſin, he may be to partial as to neglect 
ſome eſſential parts of it. There is a great diffe- 
rence between ſorrow or even hatred of ſome parti- 
cular tranſgreſſions, and ſincere prevalent grief and 
hatred of all our fins. Ahab was in heavineſs for 
his cruelty ro Naboth, Saul for his cruel ingratitude 
to David, and Judas for his horrid treachery, But 
theſe men were not at pains to get their hearts pe- 
netrated with a due ſenſe of the evil of all their fins. 
It may be objected that even the moſt eminent peni- 
tents, do not attain to a perfect knowledge and re- 
membrance of all their ſins, without exception. But 
in anſwer to this, it is certain that true penitents 
are deeply affected with the ſeveral chief parts of 
their depravity and corruption. They have broken 
hearts and contrite ſpirits, or ſincere grief and ha- 
tred of all the evils that hinder ſuitable love to God 
and men, of all their corrupt paſſions, and inordi- 
nate affections, 

The hypocritical Jews, who are deſcribed by 
Iaiah as a people who pretended to afflict their ſouls 
for their fins, probably did not wholly neglect all 
manner of confeſſion and ſorrow for fin : but ſince 
they continued in the fins that are contrary to 
righteouſneſs and mercy, either they did not mourn 
for theſe ſins at all, or at leaſt they wanted that ſor- 
row for ſin that determines the heart to forſake it. 
It is poſſivle they might be ſo blinded, by covetouſ- 
neſs and ſelf-flattery, that they were not ſenſible of 
theſe particular evils. It is probable this may have 
been alſo the caſe with the hypocritical Phariſees, 
Seeing they kept frequent faſts, it is likely they 
mourned for ſome ſins. But ſeeing they. neglect- 
ed the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and the love of God, it is likely they were 
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not. in any tolerable meaſure affected with the fins 
contrary to theſe duties. 

Partial views of the law of God, and of the evils 
of our own hearts and lives, in comparing them 
with that divine ſtandard, are a principal ſource of 
felf-deceit in religion. The influence of ſuch par. 
tiality is ſo noxious and ſo extenſive, that it will be 
needful frequently to reflect upon it in the preſent 
inquiry. Falſe pretence to the ſanctifying grace of 
the holy Ghoſt, ſuppoſes falſe pretence to holineſ 
itſelf. Thi neceſlarily implies that men have falſe 
or defective notions of the rules of holineſs, or of 
their own hearts and lives, or of both. Tho' mens 
notions of the general rules of holineſs, be in the 
main juſt and right, ſelf-flattery may make them 
commit very ellential errors in the application of 
them; or in trying themſelves by them. They may 
miſtake a partial reformation for univerſal holineſs, 
When men reſt ſatisfied with a reformation that la- 
bours under eſſential defects, this evidently ſuppol- 


- es proportionable defects in their acknowledgments 


and convictions of ſin, Partial convictions of ſin 
ſpread their bad influence through all other endes. 
vours and attainments in religion. They make 
men partial in their applications for pardoning mer- 
cy and ſanctifying grace, and in their purpoles and 
endeavours after obedience. It is evident that groß 
partiality in religion is a main thing in the ſcripture- 
characters of hypocriſy. It is a chief part of the 
charge againſt the hypocritical Phariſees. White 


they, in what they did well were very exact about 


ſome things enjoined by, the divine law, they left 
other things undone, that were even of greater im- 
portance. ; 

If partial views of ſin and duty be a main cavſe 
of falſe pretences to the ſeveral parts of holinels; 
they have in a ſpecial manner, a great influence on 
falſe pretences to repentance. Men may ofttimes 


— 
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mourn for ſome ſins, which they ean hardly avoid 
being in ſome meaſure ſenſible of; while pride and 
ſelf. love render them inexcuſably blind and inſenſi- 
ble as to other ſins no leſs dangerous. It is a very 
uſeful diviſion the apoſtle makes of all depravity, in- 
to filthineſs of the fleſh and of the ſpirit. There is 
good ground to interpret the firſt expreſſion as meant 
of the various branches of ſenſuality, and the ſecond 
of all the evils that may be diſtinguiſhed from it ; ſuch 
as pride, malice, covetouſneſs, and the like. Some 
have juſtly obſerved that men who have any man- 
ner of concern about religion are ofttimes more 
eaſily made ſenſible of the evils of the firſt ſort now 
mentioned than of the ſecond, The obſervation is 
founded on the ſcripture account of the hypocritical 
Phariſees. It is evident that pride, malice, and ce- 
retouſneſs were their predominant fins. At the 
ſame time they ſeemed to have kept at a diſtance 
from groſs ſenſuality, and to have affected an un- 
common auſterity. It ſeems to have been owing: to 
this artifice that they acquired the character of the 
ſtricteſt ſect of the Jews: while they impoſed not 
only on others but on themſelves. Such inſtances 
of lelf-deceit are too frequent in all ages. This may 
partly be accounted for by conſidering ſome of the 
moſt obvious differences between the various 
branches of ſenfuality, and the other fins above 
mentioned. The former are leſs capable of eſcaping 
oolervation ; or of diſguiſing themſelves under any 
good appearance; whereas the latter are more ſub- 
tile, more blinding, and leſs eaſily diſcerned, where 
lelf. love is predominaut. The more dangerouſly 
ſtupid muſt they be, whoſe conſciences charge them 
wich groſs ſenſuality, and yet are not alarmed at it. 
Yet notwithſtanding of this, it is evideat that the 
other evils, called the ſins of the ſpirit, where they 
are pred6minant, are no leſs inconliſtent with true 
holineſs than ſenſuality itſelf. | 
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Tho a man who has been very partial and de. 
fective in his acknowledgments of fin, come to hays 
more extenſive views, and more extenſive ſorrow 
tor lin; yet if all this does not produce ſome fin. 
cere prevalent inclinations to forſake his ſins, his 
pretences to repentance are ill- founded. Though 
confeſhon of ſin be exceeding neceſſary; yet the 
leripture, on good grounds, directs us to diſtinguiſh 
between confeſſion of ſin and forſaking of it. Al 
the good affections and diſpoſitions included in re. 
pentance, that can be diſtinguiſhed from a prevalent 
inclination to turn from ſin to God, muſt conſpire 
to {irengthen that inclination and to oppoſe what. 
ever claſhes with it. It will be afterwards conſider. 
ed how impenitent ſinners may excite in themſelves 
ſeveral paſſions, in various devout exerciſes, and 
particularly in confeſſing of fin : it is ſufficient to 
obſerve at preſent, that whatever theſe paſſions be, 
or however the are raiſed, while men want love to 
God and holineſs with their whole hearts, and that 
prevalent hatred of ſin which is connected with it, 
their pretences ta repentance are falſe and il 
grounded. 

The differences between true repentance and 
falſe appearances of it, will be farther illuſtrated, 
in conlidering divine faith and love, with which true 
repentance has a neceſſary connexion, From what 
is ſaid, it appears that theſe differences are far from 
being inconliderable or indiſcernible. The ſincere 
penitent has im the main juſt views of God's lau, 
and of his own lins in heart and life. He has a real 
propenſity to habitual ſelf-· abaſement for them: they 
are the objects, not only of his ſorrow, but alſo of 
his chief hatred, and his hatred of ſin flows from 
ſincere love to God. 

In the next place, it is evident from ſcripture and 
experience, that people void of true holineſs, may 
have ſome reſemblances- of faith in the Lord Jeſus 
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Chriſt. But it is ſtill needful to remember, that, 
according to ſcripture, true and ſincere faith has a 
connexion with holineſs and ſalvation. Thus, the 
ſcripture ſpeaking of Chriſt, tell us, that as many as 
received him,” to them gave he power to become the 
fins of God, even to them that believe on his name , 
and that God ſo loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that wheſcever believeth in him, 
ſhould not periſh; but have everlaſting life . Not- 
withſtanding of this, the ſcripture ſpeaks ſometimes 
ofa ſort of faith that is found in the hearts of the im- 
penitent. Thus the apoſtle James treats at ſome length 
of ſome ſelf-deceivers, who valued themſelves on a 
faith without works, which according to the apoſtle, 
is dead, being alone f. We read of many in je- 
ruſalem who believed in the name of Chriſt, when 
they ſaw his miracles, to whom notwithſtanding 
Chriſt would not commit himſelf, becauſe he knew 
all men 9. We are told that even Simon Magus be- 
lieved when he ſaw the miracles-performed by Philip. 
The parable of the ſower in Luke viii. 13. carries this 
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A matter ſtill ſomewhat farther. There it is ſaid, that 
e on the rock, are they who when they hear, 
d, receive the word with joy: but it is added, and 


theſe have no reot, who for a while believe, and in 
time of temptation fall away. The ſcripture teaches 
us that a main thing belonging to the nature of faith 
re W's uſt in God, founded on his word. The prophet 
v. Miah ſpeaks of ſome hypocritical Iſraelites who had 
ene reſemblances of this truſt. He ſays, they called 
themſelves of the holy city, and ſtayed themſelves 
pon the God of Iſrael ++. 
"Theſe and other ſcriptures ſhew that men may 
ave ſeveral reſemblances of faith, by which they 
may impoſe on themſelves. But there are various 


John i. 12. John iii. 16. James Ii. 37, 26. 
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characters which diſtinguiſh true faith from theſs 
falſe appearances. Men may give ſome aſſent to 
the goſpel, and their faith in the mean time labour 
under eſſential defects, as to its extent, as to the 
root it has in the ſoul, the ends propoſed by the yz 
rious actings of it, and the impreſſions which the 
objects of faith make upon the heart. 

In the firſt place, it is evident that a man 
may entertain ſome belief of Chriſt's divine mil. 
Lon, without owning the principal ends of it; 
and particularly without acknowledging the ſo- 
vercign and incomprehenſible love, merey; and 
grace of God in redemption; by Chriſt's blood, 
And yet the whole tenor of ſeripture-doctrine on 
this head ſhews, that it is on this redemption 
that ſincere faith muſt fix the Chriſtian's heart, his 
truſt and confidence; as being the only ſolid relief 
from all his fears, and foundation of his hopes: not 
only a very great but abſolutely the greateſt mani- 
feſtation of God's glory, and chief gift of his mercy; 
and confequently à rich ſource of the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives to love, and obedience. Notwithſtanding of this, 
the apoſtle in writing to the Galatians, plainly in- 
timates to them, that there were Judaizing Chriſſi- 
ans among them, who, tho' they owned Chriſt's 
miſſion, made his death to be in vain, and fruſtrated 
the grace of God. And there is too much ground 
to believe that theſe Judaizing Chriſtians have hid 
their ſuceeſfors in all ages. 

In the next place, it is evident that a ſinner may 
acknowledge redemption, and apply to the mercy 
of God in the blood of his Son, for the remiſſion of 
fins, without applying ſincerely for the ſanCtifics 
tion of heart and life. This was. the defect of the 
Soliſidians, as they are called, whom the apoſtle James 
ſpeaks of, as a people who had a ſort of faith which, 
deing without works, was dead. It is evident that 
this is not the faith by which according to Scripture 
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faners believe to the faving of their ſouls f. True 
faith muſt give due acceptation to the true and faith- 
ful ſaying that Jeſus Chriſt came to ſave ſinners ; 
and it is an excellent deſcription we have of that ſal- 
vation, when we are told that he ſaves his people 
from their ſins. Sincere faith muſt embrace the 
gracious offers of the goſpel, where the Redeemer 


| is propoſed to us, as made of God to- us, wiſdom, 


righteouſneſs, ſanctiſication, and redemption. + The 
finner who continues in his ſins, rejects theſe of- 
fers : and while he does ſo, he neglects that whicts 
is called the end of our faith, the ſalvation of the 
foul. Sanctification is not merely a principal part 
of ſalvation and happineſs; but that to which all the: 
other parts are ſubſervient. Sanctifying grace, as 
well as pardoning mercy, is an eſſential part of the 
Redeemer's purchaſe ; and as both theſe bleſſings are 
the ends of Chriſt's blood; ſo both of them muſt be 
the ends of the various actings of that faith which 
the apoſtle calls faith in Chriſt's blood. Sincere faith in 
acknowledging redemption, and embracing Chriſt's 
mediation, muſt diſpoſe the heart to aim habitu- 
ally at the great ends of it. And ſeeing the ends of 
Chriſt's giving himſelf for us, and of his whole me- 
diation, is to redeem us from our iniquities, and 
purifie us to himſelf a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works: in reinſtating us in God's favour, 
to teſtore in us his image, which is a chief effect of 
t; to bring us to conformity to God and holineſs, 
and true happineſs in the enjoyment of him; or, as 
this whole matter is briefly expreſſed in ſcripture ſtile, 
to ſave us from ſin, and to bring us to God: unleſs: , 
theſe great ends of Chriſt's mediation: be the ends 
of our acting of faith in him, we have not that 
faith, concerning which it is ſaid that he who believes 
tas paſſed from death to life. | 
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In the mean time it is fit to obſerve, that the ſelf. 
deceiver who continues in his fins, and yet pretends 
to faith in the Redeemer, may indeed imagine that 
he receives the Redeemer, by faith, not only for re. 
miflion, but alſo for ſanctification. Perhaps there 
axe not very many, who have any tolerable know. 
ledge of Chriſtianity, who do not own that theſe 
things are really inſeparable. But, as was obſerved 
before, through the deluſions of pride and ſelf-flat- 
tery people may loſe the benefit of general truths, 
by a wrong and partial application of them. The 
ſelf-deceiver imagines that he receives Chriſt for 
ſanctification, becauſe he is at ſome pains to apply 
for his grace, and to have ſome kind of dependence 
on it for holineſs of heart and life, according to his 
falſe and partial apprehenſions of it. But ſince his 
apprehenſions of it labour under ſo eſſential de- 
fects, his faith is not that faith which works by 
love, and purifes the heart; and therefore it is not 
what the ſcripture calls faith unfeigned. 

In conſidering theſe characters of ſincere faith, which 
relate to the ends of it; it is not ſufficient to con- 
fider ſanctification in general. It is needfulto remem- 
ber that it is a chief part of ſanctification, to have hearts 
diſpoſed to glorify the divine perfections, ſuitably to 
the various maifeſtations of them, in which we have 
acceſs to acknowledge or contemplate them. But 
though our praiſes ſhould extend toall God's works, 
and to his favours to other creatures, it is evident 
we are. chiefly obliged to acknowledge the di- 
vine excellencies as diſplayed in theſe divine works 
ia which we ouzſelves are more immediately con- 
cerned. As therefore it is a main end of knowing 
and believing the truths of natural religion, that 
we may honour God's perfections ſhining in crea- 
tion and providence; ſo the deſign of knowing and 
believing.the peculiar truths of the goſpel, is to ho- 
ur his perfeciibas ſhining in the works of cedewp: 
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non and grace. If our hearts are not ſincerely diſ- 
poſed to comply with this deſign of the goſpel, our 
faith is not that faith which receives the love of the 
truth, - The evil of atheiſm conſiſts in mens deny- 
ing or not acknowledging their obligations to the 
Firſt Cauſe, as the author of our being and of all the 
good we enjoy or expect. The evil of unbelief in re- 
jecting the goſpel is mens not acknowledging and 
honouring aright the ſovereign mercy and grace of 
God in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt as the ſource of th 
falvation and happineſs of ſinners. a 
It is obvious that men may give ſome aſſent to 
the goſpel while their hearts do not thus comply 
with the deſign of it: they may have ſome ſpecula- 
tive belief of the reality of the things revealed in the 
goſpel, without juſt views of the glory and excel- 
lency of them. They may even have ſome con- 
cern about the various parts of ſalvation which 
Chriſt has purchaſed ; without due complacency and 
eſteem of his mediation itſelf, Yet it is evident 
from the whole tenor of ſcripture doctrine on that 
head, that a main character of ſincere faith is, a 
tranſcendent eſteem and complacency of ſoul in 
Chriſt's mediation, as a moſt amiable manifeſtation 
of the glory and grace of God in the ſalvation of 
liners. As this is a point of conſiderable, of very 
great importance, it is proper to hint at ſome of 
the proofs of it. It may be proved from the ſcrip- 
ture account of the ends of faith itſelf, and its prin- 
cipal objects, as alſo the chief cauſe and chief actings 
of it. When the apoſtle Paul ſpeaks to the Ephe- 
ſans, of God's gracious purpoſes concerning the ſal - 
vation of ſinners by his Son, and of that faith which 
b the great means of ſalvation, he teaches that the 
end of theſe things is, that we may be to the praiſe 
d the glory of God by truſting in Chriſt, *, par- 
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ticularly that we may be to the praiſe-of the glory 


of his grace, or that he may ſhew forth and conſe. 


quently that we may acknowledge, the exceeding 
riches of his grace in his kindneſs in Chriſt. The 
ſame apoſtle ſpeaks of the work of faith wrought 
with power, and ſays that the end of it is that the 
name of the Lord Chriſt may be glorified in us. 
There are ſeveral ſcriptures wherein the apoſtles 
deſcribe the ſuperlative eſteem which they had 
themſelves of Chriſt's mediation. Ir is evident that 
ſach ſcriptures ought not to be conſidered as con- 


_ taining merely deſcriptions of their faith and love, 
but alſo as containing patterns of ours. Paul tells 


us he was determined to know nothing elſe but 
Chriſt and him crucified, that he gloried in nothing 
elſe, and that he counted all things elſe loſs. Tho 
other ſincere Chriſtians come far ſhort of this apoſtle 
yet all are under the fame obligations in the main, 
to honour the mediation of Chriſt with their whole 
hearts. Accordingly we are told in general that to 
them who believe, he is precious, or, as the 
word ſo rendered imports, honourable; that to them 
he is the power and wiſdom of God; and that in 
glorying they glory only in the Lord. 4 
Theſe and the like fcriptures ſhew the neceſlity 
of a tranſcendent eſteem of the mediation of Chriſt 
as a bright diſplay of God's glory in our falyati- 
on. This may be farther confirmed and explained 
from ſome of the principal ſcripture commendaty 
ons of it. Unleſs theſe commendations or declara- 
tions of irs excellency, make, in ſome meaſure, a 
due impreſſion on our hearts, we neglect a main part 
and main deſign of the goſpel. Some ſcriptures 
commend the work of redemption as a tranſcendent 
manifeſtation of the Divine perfections in general; 
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i is of that bleſſed work the apoſtle is writing to the- 


Coloſſians when he ſpeaks of the glory of that my- 
ſtery which” was manifeſted to them, and which he 
fays was Chriſt in them the hope of glory. Other 
Scriptures make particular mention of ſeveral di- 


liar luſtre; ſuch as divine juſtice, power and 
condeſcenſion to ſinners. Thus we are taught 


clares his righteouſneſs in the remiſſion of ſins; that 
be may be juſt, and the juſtifier of him who believ- 
eth in Jeſus; that to them who are called (as in the 


wiſdom of God; that herein is love, herein is the 
love of God manifeſted, in this God commends his 
love, and ſhews forth the exceeding riches of his 


loved us, even love whoſe height, depth, length and 
breadth ſurpaſs our knowledge. | 


on ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, ſuitable to the goſ- 
pel declarations of its excellency. This is plainly 
implied in the ſcripture account of the caufe of 
faith, and of its chief actings and influence. When 
God the author of faith ſhines into the heart, we are 
told that he gives the knowledge of his glory in the 
face of Jeſus. Chriſt. ? We are more particularly 
directed to ſeek God's Spirit to ſtrengthen us in the 
inner man, that we may know the love of Chriſt, * 
As to the chief actings and influence of faith, a life of 
faith working by love, is deſctibed by beholding 
the glory of the Lord, ſo as to be changed into the 
lame image as by the Spirit of the Lord. 1 Theſe 
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vine perfections ſhining in that divine work with 
wiſdom, but eſpecially myſterious love, mercy and 
that by the propitiation in Chriſt's blood, God de- 


ſcripture above mentioned) Chriſt is the power and 


grace, his rich mercy and great love wherewith he 


It is evident that our eſteem of Chriſt's mediati- 
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words are meant of that glory of the Lord, which 
is more clearly revealed under the new Teſta. 
ment; that is to ſay, the glory of the Lord in re. 
demption. % e 
I be fcriptures which explain the nature of holi. 
neſs, and the work of the holy Ghoſt, ſhew that 
divine love is the chief part of the divine image. To 
love God with all our heart and foul is to obey the 
firſt and great commandment of his law. And there- 
fore when it is ſaid that the end of the command. 
ment is love out of a pure heart, and a good con- 
ſcience, and faith unfeigned , though love to our 
neighbours is by no means to be excluded, it is to 
the love of God that this is chiefly applicable. Yet 
it is certain, that men void of divine love mav im- 
poſe upon themſelves by various reſemblances of 
that holy diſpolition of foul. Without love to God 
with the whole heart, men may have ſome delight in 
devout contemplation of him, ſome deſires after his 
favour and approbation, with various hopes and 
fears, joys and ſorrows ,which reſult from ſuch deſires, 
That without ſincere love to God, men may have 
ſome delight in contemplating him, is evident from 
this, that beſides a principle of love, there are other 
affections, from which ſome ſuch delight may na- 
turally proceed: and particularly it is obvious that 
where God is not the object of mens love, he 
may be the object of their admiration. The pro- 
phet Iſaiah ſpeaks of ſome very bad men who he ſays, 
had ſome ſort of delight in approaching to God, that 
is, in worſhipping him. His words are, ** They ſect 
me daily, and delight to know my ways, as a nation 
that did righteouſneſ3, they delight in approaching 
to Cad +. It is ſaid of Ezekiel's hearers, that 
with their mouth they ſhewed much love; but their 
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heart went after their covetouſneſs, It is added, 
and lo thou art unto them as a very lovely ſeng, 
of one that hath a pleaſant voice, and can play well 
on an inſtrument, for they hear thy words, but they 
ds them not, * It was obſerved before, that in the 
parable of the ſower, they who are compared to the 
ſtony ground, are not only ſaid to receive the goſ- 
pel, but to receive it with joy. Joy in receiving 
the goſpel, which contains 0 many motives to di- 
vine love, bears a reſemblance to that holy affection. 
Many of Chriſt's hearers are ſaid to have been aſto- 
niſhed at his doctrine, while they were far from com- 
plying with the deſign of it. It is probable their a- 
ſoniſhment was not without ſome ſort of pleaſure 
and delight. No doubt, the diſcourſes, both of our 
Saviour and of the prophet Ezekiel contained power- 
ful motives to divine love. But they did not pro- 
duce that important effect,on the people above-men- 
tioned; tho' they produced ſome delight of ano- 
ther kind, As to Ezekiel's hearers, the compariſon 
made uſe of it to illuſtrate theſe mens attendance on 
religious exerciſes, ſeems to import, that they took 
ſome pleaſure in them, only as a ſort of agreeable 
amuſement for a time. He was to them as a very 
lovely ſong. But while the prophet's diſcourſe only 
affected their imagination, covetouſneſs had the 
poſſeſſion of their hearts. 

In conſidering the delight which men may have in 
ſome contemplations of God, without fincere love 
to him, it is proper to take a view of the ſources 
of ſuch delight. The natural love of knowledge, 
which, tho” of a good tendency, may be ſeparated 
from the love of God, and abuſed to many bad pur- 
poles, may produce manifold pleaſure both in the 
contemplation of God and his works. The diſtin- 
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guiſhing faculties of rational creatures, make them 
capable of various conſiderable enjoyments, in con- 
templating things wonderful and extraordinary; in 
contemplating whatever has in it admirable order and 
ſymmetry,or manifold evidence of deep contrivance; 
and in a ſpecial manner, in viewing the connexion 
between cauſes and their effects. People of all ſorts 
ſeem capable, tho' not equally, of ſuch enjoyment, 
As all theſe and the like cauſes of pleaſure in cons 
templation, admit of great variety of degrees, ſo the 
higheſt degree of them is to be found in contem- 
plating the works and attributes of God, 

Some have obſerved that even the atheiſtical Epi. 
curean poet, ſometimes diſcovers a ſort of tranſport, 
in contemplating the divine works, while he did not 
acknowledge divine wiſdom. Ir is no wonder that 
the contemplation of God's works, when joined 
with the acknowledgment of his perfections, ſhould 
afford a conſiderable additional pleaſure. It is en 
effect of God's goodneſs, that as we were at fir} 
created capable of ſuch enjoyments, our apoſtacy 
has not wholly deprived us of them. They have a 
manifold good tendency. They tend to make a 
reaſonable ſoul bethink itſelf what it is capable oh, 
and what its noble faculties were deſigned for. But 
notwithſtanding of all this; ſeeing they are enjoy- 
ments of which very bad men may really have ſome 
taſte, they are attainments very different from d. 
vine love, and the enjoyments which have a con- 
nexion with it. The characters, which diſtinguiſh 
theſe different attainments from one another, will 
be conſidered afterwards. 

It is proper to conſider, in the next place, how, 
without love to God with the whole heart, mes 
may have not only ſome delight in contemplating 
him, but alſo ſome conſiderable deſire after his ap: 
probation and favour, We read in ſcripture of 


people inquiring what they ſhould: do to obtain t: 
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m rrnal life, and ſeeking to enter in at the ſtrait gate, 
n ¶ vithout complying ſincerely with the method God has 
in :ppointed for that purpoſe. If a conſiderable deſire 


d WM of eternal happineſs, may be found in the hearts 
*; of bad men; ſeeing the love of the end naturally 
n arries men to a defire of the means; it is no 


wonder that ſuch deſire may excite men void of di- 
rine love, to various good endeavours, ſuitable to 
their apprehenſions of their duty, however defec- 
tive, We are told that Herod was induced, by the 
doctrine of John the baptiſt, not only to do ſome 
good things, but many good things; theſe good 
things ſeemed to prove ſome inward good purpoſes; 
but they did not extend to his parting with Herodias. 

It is a common and juſt argument, concerning the 
noxious influence of Atheiſm on the intereſt of ſo- 


d Wciety, that it takes off the moſt powerful reſtraints. 
of ſecret crimes. This plainly ſuppoſes, that ſome 
n Wſecret concern about efcaping future puniſhment, 
ad obtaining future happineſs, may be found in the 
7 bearts of the moſt abandoned; and may have, in 


ſome caſes, ſome effect on them. It is no won- 
der therefore, that the like concern ſhould exert. 
elf with far ſuperior efficacy, in men who are not 
3 diſſolute, tho' they come ſhort of true ho- 
els, ; 
Both ſcripture and experience ſhew that natural 
conſcience is a thing which perverſe affections may 
ſupify, but cannot quite root out. That princi- 
ple implies a power of diſcerning the difference be- 
ween moral good and evil, or rather it puts it out 
of mens power intirely to extinguiſh a ſecret ſenſe. 
of that difference. It is evident that: natural con- 
kience, together with that general deſire of hap- 


, and fore - thought about futurity, which are in- 
„Ain our frame, have a tendency to excite a 
7 lire of the favour of that Being on whom we have 


an abſolute dependance. It is plain that when men 
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have ſuch deſire after the divine favour while they 
are void of divine love, it is not their having ſuch 
deſire, but their wanting that love, that is blame. 
ble. As the fault of ſuch deſires does not ly in ex. 
ceſs, but in defect, ſo true holineſs does not exclude 
but ſtrengthen and direct them. And if theſe deſire 
had all the effect on mens hearts, which they ought 
to have, and to which they have a tendency, they 
would determine them to far more ſuitable endes. 
vours after ſincerity ; they would determine then 
to lay aſide their falſe and partial views of God, 
of his law, and of themſelves. They would ex 
cite them to repent of all their ſins, to apply ſin- 
cerely to the mercy of God in Chriſt for all that ſane- 
tification which he has purchaſed, and diſpoſe them 
to habitual conſideration of all the principal motive 
and obligations to love God and hate fin with their 
whole heart. 

But it is too certain that men may have a conſ- 
derable degree of concern about future happineſs with 
out its producing ſuch effects. In the mean time ii i 
evident, that, as ſuch concern admits of very differ. 
ent degrees, it muſt, like all other deſires, beget a 
proportionable degree of fear, upon apprehenſion 
of ditappointment, and of joyful hope in proſpeſt 
of ſucceſs. And ſeeing it ſtrengthens and increaſes 
our delight in any means of good, when it gratifes 
at once different deſires, or anſwers various deiir- 
able ends; a general delire of future happinclis may 
encreaſe that delight in contemplating God, which 
proceeds from admiration or ſome other principle 
different from divine love. of þ 

It is evident that ſuch delight and deſires as have * 
been deſcribed, bear ſome reſemblance to the holy WW... 
affections and deſires included in the love of God, 
and the one may be miſtaken for the other. Thele WW — 
different principles may ofttimes em mens Bl - 
thoughts about the ſame objects, and way. excite 


a 
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men to the ſame devout exerciſes, and other good 
actions. But all this reſemblance is ſtill conſiſtent 
with a very eſſential unlikeneſs. 

A man who is really diſaffected to his ſovereign 
in his heart, ſo that were it in his power he would 
not have him to reign over him, may yet deſire his 
favour for his own ends, and ſeek gifts and prefer- 
ments from him. In like manner men whoſe hearts 
are prejudiced againſt the holineſs of God, and pre- 
poſſeſſed with enmity againſt his law *, conſidered 
in its true import and extent, may have ſuch a per- 
fuaſion of their dependence on him, as ſhall have a 
conſiderable effect on them. It is not to be won- 
dered at, that bad men ſhould prefer a future ſtate 
of happineſs to a ſtate of puniſhment, and have ſome 
conſiderable deſires after heaven, while they cannot 
fincerely ſay, as the Pſalmiſt does, Whom have I in 
heaven but thee, O Lord? Men may have ſome love 
of heaven, without loving. God, while their deſire 
of heaven excites ſome deſire of God's favour, and 
of what they apprehend to be the way to it. 

It is evident alſo, that men may have ſome de- 
ire of God's favour, that they may obtain heaven 
hereafter, while they have ſuperior and ſtronger de- 
res to retain ſome favourite luſts and corrupt prac- 
tices here: while ſelf-flattery makes them ingeni- 
ous in reconciling their worſt defects with the great- 
eſt hopes. Sometimes mens deſires after heaven, 
and after the favour of God, and the impreſſions 
of theſe things on their minds, may appear con- 
lderable for a ſhort ſpace of time; but are found 
tO have no root in the ſoul, ſeeing they are worn 
oft by the firſt impreſſions from any remarkable new 
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1 temptation. And even where ſuch impreſſions are 
1 more laſting, there is a great difference between 
eſe ( — X __ 
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general deſire of God's favour, flowing merely fray 
a ſenſe of dependance on him, and that which floy 
from a due affectionate eſteem of his excellencies 
particularly of his moral excellencies, which, in 
{cripture ſtile, are comprehended under the name 
of holineſs, Men may have conſiderable deſires al. 
ter God's favour, without ſincere deſire of confor. 
mity to him in holineſs ; eſpecially*without a deſire 
of univerſal holineſs directed by right views of the 
eſſential rules of it, and a juſt application of i ; 
them. Predominant fins may retain their fore. Wl . 
reignty in the heart, while they do not exclude all fe 
deſire of heaven, and while they do not hinder men v 
from doing many good things with that view. Bull „ 
if in ſuch caſes mementertain the hope of heaven, il 
it is evident they impoſe on themſelves by partial fl 6 
views of their duty; and that, in imagining they 


| 

ſtudy true holineſs, they miſtake, very inexcuſably, 1 
a part for the whole. | Y, 
As that deſire of God's favour, which may be ſpe 
found in the hearts of the impenitent, is a thing or 
very different from. divine love; ſo allo is their de-W an; 
light in contemplating him. Some account was g. bor 
ven of this before, but it deſerves to be inquired be 
into more particularly. It is uſeful to divide the sir 
delights attained unto in divine contemplation into the 
two different ſorts, according as they are founded Ne: 
on true or falſe ſchemes of religion. Eyen where ma 
mens contemplations are founded on true principle tive 
in the main, their delight may proceed, as was ob; Me; 
ſerved before, from mere admiration, and other law; 
inferior principles very different from love to Go wit} 
with the whole heart. It is well known there may dien 


be a good deal of pleaſure in mere ſpeculation. Yet ſequ 
the very name of mere ſpeculation, tho' attended ſuir: 
with pleaſure, imports ſomething very difterentl req 
from that enjoyment which reſults from affection i Ir 
People may take pleaſure ina ſpeculation, without vine 
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any love to the object of it, but merely to the ſpe- 


culation itſelf, Thus, ſeveral ſciences afford de- 


lightful contemplation, while their objects are far 
from being the objects of affection. Men are capa- 
ble of delight, even in contemplating things that are 
the objects of their averſion; as, for inſtance, in 
contemplating the things that may be known con- 
cerning the fallen angels. 

The apoſtle Paul obſerves that men may excell 
in the knowledge of all myſteries, and yet want 
charity or love. Notwithſtanding that eſſential de- 
ſect, ſuch mens knowledge and the contemplations 
with which it furniſhed them, might be attended 
with conſiderable enjoyment. Oftentimes men 
who take pleaſure in ſome other contemplations of 
God, take little or none in contemplating his mo- 
ral perfections; particularly as they are manifeſted 
in his law and moral government of the world, 
Yet even theſe excellencies may be the objects of 
ſpeculative delight; and men may take ſome ſort 
of pleaſure in contemplating God's moral attributes 
and laws, without ſincere prevalent deſire of con- 
formity to them. It is (aid of Nero that ſometimes 
he took pleaſure in hearing declamations on moral 
virtue, tho' few will ſuppoſe he took pleaſure in 
the thing itſelf. The ſame principles which gave 
Nero ſome pleaſure in ſpeculations on ſuch ſubjects, 
may make other bad men take ſome ſort of ſpecula- 
ue pleaſure in various parts of religion in general, 
Men may take ſome pleaſure in contemplating God's 
laws, his moral attributes, and ſome effects of them 


without conſidering theſe things as 1notives to obe- 


dience, and aggravations of tranſgreſſion: and con- 
ſequently without improving thofe as means of 
ſuitable love to God and holineſs, and ſuitable hat» 
red and ſorrow for ſin. | 

If there may be ſo important deſects in theſe di- 
vine contemplations which may be in the main re- 
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2 by true ſchemes of religion founded on 
| kcripture ; much more muſt this take place in con: 
templations which deviate from that ſtandard. The 
ſcripture foretells that in the laſt days men would 
heap up to themſelves teachers, having itching ears 
according to their own' luſts : that ſeducers would 
inveigle incautious perſons, and impoſe upon them 
by ſwelling words of vanity *; And it ſeems to be 
an account of the inefficacy of their notions to 
ſanctify heart and life, that they are compared to 
wells without water, and clouds carried about with 
winds, which do not water and fructify the earth. 
Theſe: predictions have been verified, in ſeveril 
ages, by various ſchemes of religion, whoſe prin: 
cipal tendency ſeems to be, to gratify vain cui. 
olity, to intoxicate the' imagination, and to puff 
up men with an over-weening conceit of profound 
knowledge. * | 
It is true that perhaps there was ſcarcely ever . 
ny ſcheme of religion ſo made up of miſtakes and 
abſurdities, as to exclude all mixture of truth, and 
every branch of the divine moral law. ” And ſo fat 
as any branches of truth and moral precepts enter 
into mens. ſchemes, ſo far may they produce ſome 
good effects, however defective and partial. But 
as to the deluding parts of fictitious ſchemes of re- 
ligion, whatever emotions they produce in mens 
hearts, or rather, in their imaginations, it is eri 
dent theſe things muſt be as different from divine 
love, as falſhood is from truth; ' 

What has been ſaid: concerning the attainments 
which: bear ſome reſemblance to divine love, or may 
be miſtaken for it, will receive farther light by con- 

ſidering the ſcripture account of the nature and chief 
characters of that holy diſpoſition of foul. 
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geeing we are required to love God with all 
aur heart and ſoul, and ſtrength; this plainly im- 
plies that all the ingredients of the moſt perfect 
love ſhould concur, in the higheſt degree, in that 
holy affection. It muſt include the higheſt eſteem, 
gratitude and defire : a due eſteem of God's perfec- 
tions, a grateful ſenſe of his benefits, a propenſity to 
ſuitable acknowledgment of bis per fections in the va- 
nous manifeſtations of them, and in a ſpecial manner, 
to ſuitable acknowledgments of all the effects of his 
goodneſs to us; a ſuitable deſire of his favour, pro- 
ceeding from a juſt eſteem of his excellencies; together 
with ſuitable deſire of his approbation, of conformity 
tohim in his moralexcellencies, and of the enjoyment 
of him as our chief good; and a due concern for and 
complacency in his declarative glory. It deſerves 
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r particular | conſideration, . that, according to the 
- WHT (cripture-account of divine love, a prevalent incli- 

dation to univerſal conformity and obedience to 
1 him is ſo important an ingredient of it, that all o- 
a F ther holy affections which may be diſtinguiſhed from 


that inclination, muſt couſpire to ſtrengthen it. But 
it is no leſs evident that this inclination to obedience 
to God, muſt proceed from a due eſteem of his ex- 
cellencies, gratitude for his goodneſs, add deſire 
of his approbation, and the enjoyment of him. 


5 It is not needful to inſiſt much on particular 
ir proofs of theſe things. They are evident from the 
ine vbole {train of ſcripture doctrine on this important 


ubject, As the whole of religion and of ſcripture- 
ſtruction is ofttimes comprehended under the 
inowledge of God, all the parts of divine know- 
edge are deſigned to produce and excite divine love. 
| the (cripture-inſtructions which treat at large of 
'0d's various perfections ; of the manifold dilplays 
If thera in his ſeveral works, in the works of crea- 
dn, providence, and redemption ; of the various 
tations we ſtand in * and our abſolute de- 
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pendence on him; of the happineſs to be had in 
drawing near to him with our whole hearts, and of 
the miſery of departing from him; the neceſſity of 
glorifying hirn as God, and of being thankful 1 Ml : 
him; of giving him the glory due to his name, of | 
fixing our deſires on him above all things in heaven 

and earth, of glorifying bim in all things, and af 
praiſing him becauſe his name alone is excellent; al | 


theſe and the like ſeripture inſtructions contain evi. F 
dent proofs of theſe” ingredients of divine lov, il 
which have been already mentioned. 1 
It is no leſs evident that love to God with o 
whole heart muſt not only exclude all affection Wil ;; 
that are more directly contrary to it, but alſo thu fi ,; 
it muſt ſo moderate all our affections which are dif. * 
ferent from it, that they ſhall become duly ſubot Wl ;F 
dinate and ſubſervient to it. It is neceſſary that the ¶ he. 
renor of our thoughts and actions be ſuited to tha i ob 
Juſt and noble affection, that it bave the ſoverecigny Wl du 
in our hearts, and that it be the governing prind Will be 
ple of our lives. To honour-and obey God mult that 
be purpoſed by us, not merely as a means of ſome Will ne 
other end, which would imply that there is ſoms obli 
thing elſe which our hearts are more intent upon M 
but as itſelf our higheſt end. The difference be pro 
tween loving or deſiring an object merely as a means oblg 
of ſomething elſe, and deſiring it as an end, or, fo ble 
itſelf, is a very conſiderable difference. What tat 
love or deſire only as a means, is what would be ma 
the object of our indifference or perhaps of our ede 


verſion, were it not for its connexion with ſome e 
ther thing. It is evident that if we love God vierte 
all our heart, we muſt him love as our chief good a eedt: 
chief end. Whereas mens hearts may ſometim 
be warmed with fictitious affections, or affectioſ non 
relating to things which they do not believe ;'it | 
evident that the holy affections included in di 
love, muſt be founded on a well informed judge 
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and fincere faith, or belief of the proper motives 
of it; And whereas ſometimes men may feel tran- 

ent and ſuperficial emotions about objects to 
which they have no habitual inclination or affection, 
it is evident that love to God with the whole heart, 
muſt be a ſtrong habit, deeply rooted in the ſoul. 
Thus the ſcripture teaches us that love muſt pro- 
coed from faith unfeigned, and that we muſt be 
rooted and grounded in love *, 

Tho' theſe various characters of divine love be 
of manifold uſe for explaining the true nature of 
it, conſidered more abſtractly; yet in order to a 
right view of divine love, as implanted in the hearts 
of Redeemed ſinners, it is neceſſary to conſider 
more particularly the chief grounds and motives 
of it, and the impreſſions they muſt make on their 
hearts. A juft impreſſion of the chief motives and 
obligations to the love of God, is a main thing in- 
cluded in the nature of it. Theſe obligations may 
be uſefully divided into two ſorts, namely, theſe 
that are known by the light of nature, and theſe that 
we peculiar to the goſpel. We are under infinite 
obligations to love and honour God on account of 
Ns infinite excellencies as manifeſted in creation and 
providence ; but we are alſo under new additional 
obligations on the account of God's incomprehen- 
ible mercy in our redemption. It was proved above, 
that this divine mercy in our redemption from fin, 
that which ſhould habitually occupy the hearts of 
fedeemed ſinners. It ĩs not fufficient for us to conſider 
Ih general that we ſhould have a high eſteem of God's 
perfections, and a grateful ſenſe of his benefits : it is 
deedful to conſider more particularly what eſteem we 
bould have of the divine glory diſplayed in oùr ſal- 
ation, and what grateful ſenſe we ought to have 
if that love whoſe' height and depth are incont- 
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prehengble. It is not ſufficient to conſider in ge. 
neral that the love of God includes tranſcendent 
deſires after God, that is, after the favour, the 
mage, and enjoyment of God. It is needful to con- 
ſider in what manner we are to deſire and ſeek from 
God ſo ineſtimable bleſſings, of which we are ſo ut. 
terly unworthy. | #10 


* a. 


SECTION III. 


A” 
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Arguments from experience for the neceſſity of 
Divine Grace, N 

IN conſidering the arguments from experienet 
for the neceſſity of ſanctifying grace, in order 


to true holineſs, it is neceſſary to join together the WW to 
conſideration of the following things; namely of ſui 
the nature of true holineſs irlelf ; the inſufficiency {MI be: 
of external cauſes to produce it : and the power ing 
human depravity or corruption which is ſo oppoſiteto 15 


it. It is neceſſary to have in view the nature of tre 
Holineſs itſelf, ro prevent miſtakes about the ends 
and effects, for which ſanQifying grace is affirmed 
to be neceſſary : this being a ſubject in which mil 
repreſentations are very ordinary. They who aſſe 
the neceſſity and efficacy of ſanctifying grace, do nc 
deny that, without ſuch grace men may avoid e 
normities; or perform any external good action 
yet ſometimes men ſeem to charge that doctrine vii 
ſuch conſequences. That for - which ſanctifyig 
grace is affirmed to be ne ceſſary, is the reſtoring 
the divine image or true holineſs in the heartc 
2 ſinner. Tho' true holineſs neceſſarily includes 
prevalent inclination to all acts of obedience in ti 
 putward practice, yet its nature conſiſts chiefly | 

he inward. rooted diſpoſitions of the ſoul. This 
,evident both from the ſcriptures which treat of f 


les not in the exceſs 
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nature of holineſs, and theſe which treat more expreſ- 
ly of the operations of the holy Ghoſt. The great de · 
ſigu of theſe operations is, according to ſcripture, to 
give ſinners new hearts and right ſpirits, hearts of 
feſh, ſo as Chriſt ſhall dwell in their hearts by faith, 
hearts in which the love of God is thed abroad, and on 
which the la w of God is written, Newneſs of life and 
holineſs in all manner of converſation are abſolutely 
neceſſary: but it is needful to remember that the 
chief part of the new creature is the new heart. 

In conſidering the neceſſity or efficacy of ſancti- 
ſying grace in relation to good actions, it ſhould be 
obſerved that actions may be called good in two 
rery different meanings; either merely in regard 
to the matter and the effects of them ; or in regard 
to their inward principle and end, which is always 
ſuitable to the inward prevailmg diſpofitions of the 
heart whence they proceed. In the firſt large mean- 
ing of the word, bad men are ſo far from being inca- 
pable of performing any good actions, that there is in- 
deed no ſort of good actions, whether of piety, righte- 
duſneſs or mercy which may not fomerimes be per- 
formed by them; tho” it is of great importance, in 
this matter, to diſtingui/h-berween particular good 
ions and the habirual tenor of men's conduct. The 
good actions of bad men may flow from two very 
different principles, that were conſidered in the for- 
mer ſection, Sometimes they flow from theſe affec- 


lions which are evit and corrupt, either in their own 


nature, or on account of their exceſs; as many 
Phariſees are ſaid to have performed acts of devotion 
and charity from a principle of pride and oftentation, 
and Paul (peaks of ſome people who even preached 
the goſpel out of envy. Sometimes the good actions 
of bad men flow from better principles, namely 
from theſe common 8 affections, whoſe fault 

ut in the defect, ſuch as tlie 


qeneral deſire of perperual happineſs and eſcaping 
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miſery, which deſires, however good in, themſelyes, 
may be found in hearts void of true love to God and 
bis law. When men void of true holineſs, do good 
actions, in ſo far they do their duty; and their 
good actions are ſo far from being abſolutely uſeleſs 
or indifferent, that they may be of very conſiderable 
advantage on many accounts. Thus they who are 
as yet void of true holineſs are very. uſefully employ. 
ed, when they ate conſidering their want of it, and 
the means of obtaining it; when they apply to God 
for it ; and when with the uſe of the means of grace 
they join endeavours againſt new offences, that they 
may not provoke God to leave them wholly to 
themſelves. If it were of no importance, as to the 
concerns of ſalvation, for people void of holinek, 
to be employed in good actions; it would be of no 
importance to inſtruct them concerning any part of 
religion in general; and particularly it would be of 
no uſe to perſuade them of their need of divine 
grace and to excite them to ſeek after it. It is proper 
to obſerve theſe things, for preventing miſcepreſenta- 
tions and miſtakes in a matter of ſuch. importance 
in practice. It ſhould always be remembred that a 
main deſign of inſiſting on the neceſſity of divine 

race, is to excite thoſe who are. careleſs about io 
ineſtimable a bleſſing, to ſeek. aſter it, by earneſt 
ſupplication and all other proper endeavours, The 
doctrine of grace is, according to ſeripture, ſo tar 
from founding apy juſt objections againſt ſuch em 
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and reaſoning on the moſt uſeful ſubjects, and 
mental prayer per formed by perſons void of love to 
God and his laws. Men's ſufficiency to perform ſuch 
good actions, is no proof of their ſufficiency of 
themſelves, for attaining to the divine image with - 
out divine grace. However the name of good ac- 
tions be given, in a large ſenſe, to actions perform- 
ed without good principles; yet this is evidently a. 
vicious defect, that implies a very eſſential diſcon- 
formity, to the law of God and the dictates of a 
well-informed conſcience. The moſt evident prin- 
ciples, concerning moral good and evil, ſhew that 
u is our duty, not only to do good actions; but 
alſo to have prevalent good diſpoſitions; and to 
be habitually under the influence of them: and con- 
ſequently to da good things from right principles 
and for right ends, #1.,4424it 05 1:36 . 

It is not needful to enlarge here on the ſcripture 
account of the nature and characters of true holineſs. 
The account given of this matter before, ſhews that 
when a ſinner returns to God with his whole 
heart, the change wrought on the inward rooted 
dlpolitions of his ſoul is a very great change; and 
conſequently; muſt be the effect of a proportionably 
great power and efficacy. This alone (hews that it 
not ſo eaſy to diſprove the neceſſity of divine 
gace, as ſome people ſeem to imagine. It appears 
from what was faid above, that it is not ſufficient for 
hat end to diſprove the neceſſity of ſanctifying grace, 
in order to various good actions, or ſuch common 
good affections, as were formerly deſeribed. In 
ander to diſprove the neceſſity of the grace of God, 
is needful-to prove that it is not neceſſary to the 
ore of God with the whole heart, ſoul and ſtrength. 
That it is not neceſſary to ſuch divine love as ſhall 
render all the other affections of the heart duly ſub- 
Acinate and ſubſervient to it, as being the govern- 
g principle of mens * and lives, habitually, 

| | 4 
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diſpoſing them to the glorifying and enjoying 
God as their chief end — chief 6) nM 
per to reflect that the affeclions included in divine 
love, are very different from all ineffectual fictitions 
or mere tranſient emotions in devont exerciſes; 
chat theſe holy affections muſt be tranfcendent, ſu- 
preme, immediate, that is to ſay directing mens heart 
aright as to their chief end, deeply rooted in the 
foul, founded on a real belief of divine truths, ha. 
bitually reſiſling and overpowering oppoſite deprari- 
ry and babirually determining men to all the parts of 
univerſal holineſs. Theſe things are of ſuch impor- 
tance, and there is ſo great a diſparity between then 
and all other good affeftions in men's hearts or good 
actions in their practice; that the fufficiency of n+ 
rural powers or any natural cauſes to produce the 
one, is no proof of their ſufficiency in order to the 
other. | 

So far as any regard is due to the moſt credible ¶ the 
human teſtimony, ir is certain, that the arguments 
from experience, for the neceſſity of divine graet, 
have a conſiderable influence on the beſt defenders 
of that doctrine; that is to ſay, on thoſe who are 
moſt careful} to regulate their practice by it. Such 
have always owned that their attachment to that 
doctrine, is very much owing to an inward convidtion 
of their own unjuſtifiable weakneſs, as to the chief 
parts of true holineſs > and that the ſeripture-ac- 
count of holineſs or of the divine law contributes 
very much to that inward conviction. It is unquett- 
onable on the other hand that many people's different 
ſentiments, about the neceſſity of divine grace, flow 
from diverſity of ſentiments about the nature of 
holineſs. But whatever differences there may be + 
bout that important point, there are ſome remarks 
ble truths about which all ſhould be agreed who place 
holineſs chiefly in the. inward rooted diſpoſitions dc 
the ſoyl. Experience ſhews that ſuch inward dilpolk 
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WH tions are not changed, by ſingle acts or even ſeveral 
WH repeated acts of the will, deſigned for that pnrpoſe. 
WH it is a great effort that is requiſite to make any con- 
ſiderable alteration in the prevalent temper of the 
mind. Several ſuch alterations are owing to the in- 
ward conflicts of interfering paſſions, in which oft- 
times a new particular corrupt affection gets the 
better of others that claſh with it, and becomes pre- 
dominant in the heart. But tho' ſeveral changes of 
better ſort and better tendency, may reſult from 
the common good affections formerly deſcribed, par- 
ticularly from a general concern about eternity ex- 
erting itſelf with more than ordinary vigour; yer 
there is ſo great a diſparity between ſanctification 
and all other changes in the heart of man, that there 
i; no juſt arguing from the one to the other, as to 
the cauſes ſufficient to account for them. TT 

The things that have been adduced concerning 
the nature. of true holineſs, have a tendency to di- 
ret us to the true ſource of it. But theſe things 
have not their full ſorce, unleſs they are conſidered 
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ers eintly with various proofs, from experience, of 
are be inefficacy of natural cauſes to produce holineſs, . 
chend of the power of that depravity in man's heart 
hat Which is ſo oppoſite to it. While men diſelaim de- 
jon{Wpendence on God's grace in order to his image, 
mere the natural courſes or means, to which they ean 


leribe ſo great arr effect or whieh they can truſt to 
it, may be uſefully divided into theſe two 
Its; Firſt external cauſes or means; ſuch as the in- 
malic force of proper motives to holineſs, the moſt ” 
Wantageous propoſal of them, and ſuch circum- 
nces, as have the greateſt tendency to make pro- 
per ſuaſives effectual and ſucceſsful. Secondly 
ternal means; ſuch as attentive conſideration of 
e beſt perſuaſives, reaſonings upon them, together 
b purpoſes and refolutions founded on 
fines All theſe means of holineſs may be 
| N 5 . 
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conſidered as ſo many natural cauſes which have a 
good tendency towards it; and which would in- 
deed determine men to à compliance with the di. 
vine will, were it not for an inward depravity ot 
perverſeneſs, which mars and defeats the good ten: 
dency of the moſt promiſing means. Though the 
names of perverſeneſs and depravity-are-applied by 
ſome people only to higher degrees of viciouſneſs pl 
in temper and practice which diſtinguiſt ſome ſin- 
ners from others; yet, in the ſtricteſt propriety of 
ſpeech, theſe names are very applicable to all thoſe 
evils in the hearts of men, which hinder fincere hear: 
ty compliance with the will of Gd. 
It is a comprehenſive argument for the neceſſiy 
of divine grace, that human depravity-is; found in 


experience to be proof againſt the moſt powerful Wl for 
perſuaſives, and all the natural cauſes or means jult WM joy 
now mentioned. even when conſpiring together in WM org 
the moſt promiſing manner. The power of depravity Wl nee 
is found too ftrong for the moſt powerful motives, Wl ye: 
propoſed in the moſt advantageous manner, in the - 1 
moſt favourable circumſtances: and that not only tot 
in the caſe of thoughtleſſneſs and inconfideratenels WY exp 
but even where the mind applies to / theſe thing po 
with ſome conſiderable meaſure of attention, andi yitt 
is brought the length of good purpoſes and reſo- their 
lutions. „ „„ eee $6 I bt +; Net 
It is of importance to explain theſe things { = 
what more particularly. But it is needful firſt ned 
obviate the main objection againſt the fubſerv ene iy f 
of ſuch eonſiderations to the purpoſe in view. Tou 
main objection of this kind is this; that whateveſ; other 
be foid of the inefficacy' of all ihe means of holineſ ec. 
to determine a man to a hearty compliance. wi ot th. 
the w of God; yet a man himſelf may bave (ul... 
fieient power to determine himſelf to ſuch i d 


compliance by virtue of the natural liberty 21 
freedom of his will: that there is a difference 
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tween the power or efficacy of means, which may 
de inſufficient to overcome depravity, and the in- 
trinfic power of the ſoul itſelf as an intelligent free 
agent: that as men have à power, by virtue of the 
freedom of the will, to reſiſt the divine call, ho- 
erer ſtrongly” enforced, of ieh power they give 
too many prooſs, ſo they have aſſo a power of com- 
plying with it with their whole heart. | 

In conſidering this and the like objections we may 
ſufely abſtra&t from philoſophical ſpeculations about 
free will. The moſt important truths, on this ſub- 
ject, may be cleared by removing the ambiguity 
of words. Man's will may be faid to be free in ve- 
ry different meanings. It is owned that, in actions 
mat are morally good or evil, menmuſt be free from, 


force, or compuliion and neceſſity. But ĩt does not fol- 
by that they muſt be free from ſtrong depravity. In 
order to render mens bad actions blameable, it is not 
needful that their bad inclinarions or diſpoſitions be 
weak and inconſiderable. But of this more after wards. 
When we ſpeak of men's power or willingneſs 
to turn holy; there are various ambiguities in ſuch 
expreſſions which it is of importance to remove. 
Power ordinarily denotes the connexion of a thin 
with our will. But both the acts of the will an 
their connexion with the effects intended by them, 
xe things which admit of very great diverſity. There 
are ſome effects which may be ſaid to be more im- 
hediately in dur power; becauſe they are produced 
by lingle acts of the will; ſuch as various motions 
of the body and thoughts of the mind. There are 
other things which are ſaid to be in our power; be- 
tuſe tho” they cannot be produced by ſingle acts 
of the will, yet they are the natural effects of re- 
pated endeavours, which requite various acts of the 
wil determining us to them. It is thus, for inſtance, 
Wtiptioratit men have a power of acquiring ſciences: 
dd dur power in ä ſach effects is, pros 
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perly enough, called a remote — — It is e. 
vident that remote power admits of very different de. 
grees according both to the number and the nature of 
the endeavours which are requiſite in order to the 
effect intended: and of the difficulties or hind. 
drances which muſt be ſurmounted. - The more nu- 
merous and powerful theſe neceſſary endeavour 
2nd oppoſite hindrances are, the leſs'is the effect in- 
tended in our power: and when theſe things are ex- 
ceeding conſiderable, an effect is ſaid, in a moral ſenſe, 
to be out of our power; though it be not zbſolutely 
impoſſible for us to reach it. = ; 

They who own that holineſs conſiſts chiefly in 
the rooted diſpoſitions of the ſoul, muſt own that, 
if inners have a ſufficient power of producing in 
themſelves that effect, without divine grace; it is 
remote power; and that it is not one or a few ſingle 
acts of the will that are ſufficient to effectuate ſo 
important a change. They muſt own that it muſt 
be the reſult of multiplied good endeavours, of 
pany repeated good acts of the will, repeated de- 
fires after holineſs, frequent conſideration of the 
motives to it; joined with careful avoiding of the 
hindrances of it, and careful controlling of the cor- 

rupt paſſ.ons or affections that are oppoſite to it. 
There are ſome evident deductions from this obſer- 
vation, which are of conſiderable importance in the 
preſent ITE: Pet 
It is evident that ſuch a courſe or train of goal 
endeavours, as was juſt now hinted at, requires 
a good deal of ſteddineſs in the purſuit of holinels 
and a conſiderable degree of ſtrong and durable will 
irigneſs or inclination towards it. Hence it follov 
that in order to diſprove the neeeſſity of diving 
grace, it is not ſufficient to prove a connexion be 
tween ſuch a courſe of endeavours and bol 
pefs itſelf. It is neceſſary to prove alſo that there 
ns need of divine grace ig order to ſuch ſtroag i 
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teddy inclinations towards holineſs as ſuch a courſe: 
of good endeavours neceſſarily prefuppoſes. It 


is vain to alledge that if men were as willing 
and as ſtrongly inclined - as they ought to be, 
to comply with the will of God with their whole 
heart, they would not reſiſt it. Where there is a duly 
qualified willingneſs and inclination towards holineſs 
true holineſs itſelf is already begun. A main thing 
in which it conſiſts is the rectitude or right diſpoſi- 
tion of the will or heart: and accordingly the fcrip- 
tures formerly adduced concerning the efficacy of 
grace, direct us to apply for it, in order to make 
us duly willing; to work in us to will as well as to 
do; and to incline our hearts to God's ſtatutes. 

To illuſtrate this matter farther, it is proper to con- 
fder the diverſity that may be found in acts of the 
will or deſires and purpoſes after holineſs. Deſires 


after holineſs may be of very different forts accord- 


ing to the different views of holineſs included in them, 
the different rooted affections in the heart whence 
ſuch particular deſires may proceed, and according 
to the different degrees of ſtrength, extent and 
permanency in theſe deſires themſelves. Sometimes 
men may think they deſire true holineſs, while they 
entertain very falſe or very partial and defective 
notions of it; ſometimes men may have only a ge- 


-peral confuſed notion of it, and only deſire it, in a 


very general way, as what they apprehend to be a 
mean of happineſs; while at the ſame time holi- 
neſs itſelf, in the true notion of it, is the object of 
2 prevalent rooted averſion in their hearts. It is e- 
vident that men may deſire holineſs only as a mean 
of happineſs, and not as a part of it, and as a thin 

highly defirable in itſelf. And, as was obſerved 
defore, what is only deſired zs a mean, may be the 
object not only of indifference but even of averſion, 
tho' ſome way deſired on the account of its connex- 


lon with ſome other thing. While mens hearts are 
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void of true holineſs, their deſires after it proceed 
from ſome other principle that is different from 
the love of God, and is conſiſtent with a ſecret dif. 
affection and alienation of heart from God and his 
laws. Sometimes mens deſires after holineſs are ſo 
feeble, that, as. happens often in other caſes, there 
may be a ſuperior oppoſite inelination exerting its 
influence in the heart at the ſame time. This may be 
illuſtrated by conſidering what happens in the con- 
flict of inclinations as to. external actions, tho? theſe 
things be different from deſires after holineſs. Thus 
it is evident that Pilate had a real inclination to have 
ſet Chriſt at liberty, but his-inclination to gratify 
his enemies was more powerful and carried it. It, 
is proper to obſerye farther that even where men's 
ood deſires inay appear in the mean time to have 
me ſort of vigour, they may be ſo tranſient and 
ſhort-lived as to have no durable effect: oftentimes 
very promiſing good impreſſions are extinguiſhed 
by the firſt remarkable temptation that occurs. 
They. who deny our; nced of divine grace in or- 
der to true holineſs, muſt own that it is not every 
fort of good deſires and endeavours: that have a 
ſufficient efficacy to produce it. Tbey muſt own 
that our deſires after holineſs, ought not to be ſuch 
partial, blind, weak or. tranſient. deſires as theſe a- 
bove hinted at; but that they ſhould be endowed 
with a conſiderable meaſure of the contrary good 
qualities: that is, with à conſiderable meaſute of 
vigour and ſteddineſs and regulated by true and juſt 
apprehenſions of the nature of holineſs and of the 
evils of our own hearts and lives that are oppoſite 
tO it. „ eos $124 '8 d un bn | | 
Theſe things are of manifold uſe for illuſtrating 
the arguments from experience, for the neceſſity 
of divine grace; and for vindicating them from ge- 
neral objections relating to free · will. Tho a ſinner 
be a free agent, this is no proof that he-is free from 
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powerful depravity in the rooted diſpoſitions of his 
heart or will itſelf. If ſinners have a ſufficient power 
to attain to God's image without his grace; it muſt- 
be by ſuch a courſe of good endeavours as was a- 
bove deſeribed; which neceſſarily ſuppoſe a conſi- 
derable degree of ſtrength, vigour and ſteddineſs in 
mens inclinations towards it. As all the corrupt 
and inordinate affections of the heart, and all the 
branches of depravity, are active and operative prin- 
ciples ; they have, all of them, a ſtrong tendency 
to oppoſe-and weaken good inclinations , to defeat 
good endeavours, and to marr due ſteddineſsand vi- 
gour in them. They are alſo of ſuch a nature, as to 
make almoſt all ſorts of external objects and circum-- 
ſtances temptationstoevil of one fort or other. The 
apoſtle obſerves that ſin takes occaſion to fortify itſelf 
eren from the good and holy law of God, the ſcope 
and tendency of which is to oppoſe and hinder it *. 

When a ſinner has ſome concern about ſalvation 
and holineſs, before he diſclaim all hope and confi-- 
dence, but what he has in himſelf; he ought to 
compare the grounds of his hope with the grounds 
of his fear and ſelf· diffidence. The grounds of ſelf- 
diffidence are proportionable to the power and effi- 
cacy of depravity. And if a ſinner in comparing 
his good deſires and purpoſes with the oppoſite e- 
vils in his heart, has good cauſe to fear, that if left 
to himſelf the laiter will be too ſtrong for the for- 
mer : if he has good cauſe to apprehend effectual 
hinderances of holineſs from himſelf, that is, from 
the corrupt diſpoſition of his own heart: his need 
of divine grace is as real as tho' the hinderances to 
de ſurmounted were not from himſelf but from ſome 
other cauſe. Holineſs indeed is not a thing of ſuch 
a nature, that tho' men had ſuch inclinations to it 
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as they ought io have, that is ſo ſtrong, ſo vigo- 
rous and ſteddy,it would ſtill be out of their power. 
But prevalent depravity and corruption are in their 
nature contrary to good inclinations fo qualified; 
and in their habitual influence and actings, power. 
ful hinderances of weaker good deſires and purpoſes 
which have a tendency to them. | 
There are two general plain principles, concern. 
ing the power of human depravity, which it is need- 
full frequently to reflect upon, in treating this ſub. 
jet. The firſt is, that the more powerful this de- 
pravity is found to be, the greater and more evident 
is our need of divine grace to ſubdue it. I be ſe- 
cond is, that it is reaſonable to judge of the power of 
this depravity, by the power of the motives to holi- 
nefs which it reſiſts; and the greaineſs of the above- 
mentioned advantages which are ſo ſubſervient to 
the intrinſic force of motives. W hereas the proofs 


of the power of depravity, were formerly hinted at 


in general; it is needful, after what has been ſaid, 
to conſider them more particularly. And if the 
conſideration of them make it appear, that ſinners 
are far from having good ground to truſt in their 
own ſeemingly good deſires and purpoſes, io as to 
renounce all depencence on the grace of God ; if it 
appear that inſtead of this, they have the greateſt 
ground to avoid and diſclaim ſuch ſelf. confidence: 
this will be a conſiderable confirmation from experi- 
ence, of the doctrine of grace; and ſuch a confir- 
mation as directs to a right improvement of it. 
The firſt proof of the power of human depravi- 
ty, above hinted at, was its powerful and effectual 
reſiſtance to the moſt powerful motives. This 
ſeems to be a main thing intended by the ſcripture 
expreſſions concerning the impenitent heart, as a 
hard heart, a heart of ſtone or of adamant. There 
cannot be fitter or more ſignificant words, to ex- 


Pr els inſenſibility of infinite obligations. The e- 
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bligations which reaſonable creatures are under to 
love God and holineſs are a very important ſubject 
of meditation ; and the ſubject is inexhauſtible : bur 
it is not needful to enlarge much upon it here; a 
general view of it being ſufficient to the preſent 

irpoſe. | | 
FA the perfections of God; all the manifeſtations 
of them in the works of creation, providence and 
ſalvation; our abſolute dependance on God as the 
God in whom we live, move and have our being; all 
the endearing relations he ſtands into us as our crea- 
tor, the father of our ſpirirs, our preſerver, out ſove- 
reign Lord, our Saviour; all the effects and excellencies 
of bis goodneſs which is ſo free, undeſerved and diſin- 
tereſted, ſo conſtant, ſo extenſive and abundant; in 
a ſpecial manner the myſterious incomprehenſible 
mercy and love of God in redemption on the one 
hand, and the eternal rewards and puniſhments on 
the other hand, which are ſo clearly propoſed to the 
conſideration of ſinners in the holy ſcriptures : theſe 
are all deſigned and have of themſelves a powerful 
tendency to procure compliance with the will of 
God, and to perſuade: finners to return to him with 
their whole hearts. Theſe obligations and motives 
are of various forts, and have a manifeſt tendency 
to work on all the inward principles and ſprings of 
action. But in order to a more clear view of their 
intrinſie power and force, were they not defeated 
dy an obſtinacy ſuperior to the power of motives 
and perſuaſion, it is fit to conſider briefly the fol- 
lowing properties of them. 2 2 

It is evident that the motives to love God and ho- 
linels are in themſelves incomparably greater than 
any motives to love any other object whatever. In- 
deed all the juſt grounds of love to other objects are 
juſt grounds of love to God, becauſe he is the ſource 
of all that is amiable and deſirable in his creatures. 
The motives to love God and holineſs are iofi- 
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nitely ſtronger than all motives. and inducementz 
whatever to the contrary.” Any valuable preſent 
enjoyments, by which men are induced to wicked- 
neſs, are not peculiar to it; but may be had ordi- 
narily much better in the ways of holineſs; and any 
troubles that attend a life of true holineſs, may be ag 
incident alſo to thoſe who neglect it, without any 
folid conſolation to mitigate them; beſides the ma · 
ny intrinſic evils that make prevalent depravity 
ſo great a puniſhment to itſelf. As God's benefits, 
which are ſo ſtrong motives to love him and his laws, 
are innumerable; fo they are always multiplying; 
They are new every morning *. Our obligations 
to love and honour God are, in a manner, always 
obverſant to our view and continually before our 
eyes; which is a farther proof of the power of that 
obſtinate depravity and inſenſibility which defeat: 
their good influence. Others who deſerve our love 
and affectionate eſteem may be at a great diſtance; 
they may be perſons. with whom we have nothing 
to do, or with whom we have no intercourſe; they 
may be worthy of our love and eſteem, but there 
may be no valuable conſideration why our affecti- 
ons or our thoughts: ſhould be occupied about 
them : or even tho! they be our benefactors, all our 
obligations to them may be of an old date. It is 
the very reverſe of all this in the caſe in view. God 
is not far from any of us, he fills heaven and earth. 
and is every where preſent; he is a God with whom 
we have to do; he is continually loading us with 
benefits, and, which is itſelf an-ineſtimable benefit, 
he is always manifeſting his glory to us, having 
bleſſed us with faculties capable of contemplating it. 
The heavens are always declaring his glory, and the 
firmament his handy work; day unto day uttering 
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ſpeech, and night unto night teaching knowledge. 
All the divine works are continually proclaiming, 
the divine perfections. The earth is full of his 
riches. All his works praiſe him and excite us to 
bleſs him; to love, to honour, and obey him. All 
the good in the world ſhould convince us how good 
it is to draw near to God; and all the evil in the 
world, what an evil and bitter thing it is to depart- 
from him f. | . 
Theſe things may give us ſome view of the great- 
neſs of the motives to divine love and univerſal ho-. 
lzeſs ; and conſequently of the great power of 
that inward depravity that reſiſts them and hinders- 
the ſinner's heart from yielding to them. They 
prove a ſtrong and obſtinate inſenſibility, with re- 
ſpect to infinite obligations, in point of juſtice and 
gratitude, to love God with the whole heart. They 
prove a powerful and inexcuſable ſtupidity, about 
the chief ingredients of true felicity in the favour: 
and enjoyment of God, which are incomparably 


C more deſirable than the things to which the impeni-: 


tent heart gives the preference. When things that are 
n themſelves the moſt abſolutely neceſſary, infinitely. 
celirable and glorious, are either the objects of the 

beart's indifference, or only of weak, confuſed and 
tranſient deſires ; while other things, which bear no. 
proportion to them, and which are comparatively leſs, 
tznnothing and vanity, inflame the heart with ardent: 
Gelires ; and are the objects of its moſt vigorous and 
nolt_ſteddy. affeftions ; this proves ſiich an enor- 
nous diſproportion between men's affections and the 

vorth of their objects, and ſo powerful a perverſe - 
tels of diſpoſition as is a very proper object of as. 
mazement as well as the deepeſt regret. N 
This method of proving the power of human 
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depravity, from the power of the motives to hg. 
lineſs which it reſiſts, ts not only founded on ſcrip- 
ture, but agreeable to the plaineſt principles of rea. 
ſon, Thus, in ſcripture, the Lord takes heaven 
and earth to witneſs againſt finners ; eſpecially thoſe 
whom he had favoured with diſtiaguiſhing privileges, 
that he had nouriſhed and brought them np, tho they 
rebelled againſt him : it is added, the ox knoweth hit 
ewner, and the aſi his maſter's crib, but Iſrael doth 
not know,my people doth not conſider. Theſe and the 
like ſcripture paſſages charge the diſaffection of the 
impenitent and their alienation from God and his 
law, with a ſtupidity which is in ſome reſpect worſe 
than brutiſh. The ordinary way of reaſoning, i 
other cafes, about the power of any natural cauſe, 
is by conſidering the power or force of any oppoſite 
cauſe which it is able to reſiſt and defeat. It is thus 
men reaſon in natural philoſophy on ſpeculative ſub- 
jets. In moral ſubjects we judge of the ſtrength of 
men's inclinations to any thing, by conſidering the 
motives and inducements to the contrary, which are 
nd infufficient to overpower them. If a man 
reject the moſt advantageous propoſal in the world, 
as to his temporal concerns; the more advantageous 
the propofal is, the greater is the man's inward aver- 
ſion, and the unſuitablenefs of the propoſal to bi 
prevalent inclivations, which is diſcovered by his 


refuſal. If innumerable good offices do not kind der 
grateful reſentment ; the greater theſe good office x, 
are, the ſlronger is that inſenſibility or alienation bi 
of heart, which ſuch ingratitude diſcovers. If we 


man refuſe to parr with ſome trifles, notwithſtand they 
ing great danger in retaining them, and great ad vou 
vantages that are inconſiſtent with them; the gre#4ll 0 
er theſe dangers and advantages are, the ftronger | 
theattachment to theſe trifles, to which ſo valuablein 
tereſls are facrificed. The application of theſe thing 
to the ſubject of our preſent inquiry is obvic 
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They ſhew what we ought to think of that inſenſi- 
bility of God's infinite excellencies and benefits; 
that indifference about the higheſt bleſſedneſs in the 
enjoyment of him, and that obſtinate propenſity to 
nanity, which hinders ſincere compliance with the 
propoſals of the grace of God in the goſpel. | 

As the power of depravity appeats in its reſiſting 
the moſt powerful motives, it is a farther proof of its 
power that it reſiſts them when propoſed in the moſt 
advantageous manner. The defects which may fre- 
quently attend the propoſal of the motives to ho- 
tneſs, are not ſufficient to account for their ineffi- 
eacy and want of ſucceſs. Experience proves that 
they are ĩneffectual when propoſed not only by men 
of ordinary endowments; but even by men of the 
greateſt abilities and of the greateſt dexterity in per- 
ſuaſion. The hardneſs of the impenitent heart, re- 
ſiſted the trongeſt motives to repentance and holi- 
neſs when propoſed by inſpired men, ſuch as 

phets and apoſtles, and by the Redeemer himſelf 
who ſpake as never man _ As to the external 
circumſtances of propoſing inſtructions and per- 
ſuaſives, nothing could appear more proper to K. 
get deep and laſting impreſſions of the neceſſity of 
conformity to the divine law, than the awful man- 
ner in which it was delivered at Mount Sinai to the 
antient Iſraelites. Yet the hiſtory of that people 
ſhews how far ic was from having a due effect on 
wem. 

It is a farther proof of the power of that depravity 
which we are conſidering, that it makes men reſiſt 
the ſtrongeſt motives and perſuaſives, even when 
they are in ſuch circumſtances, as ſeem moſt fa- 
rourable to the good influence of theſe things, and 
moſt ſubſervient to their good tendency. There 
ere indeed no external circumſtances which inward 
perverſeneſs does not miſimprove to bad purpoſes. 
Proſperous circumſtances ſeem fitteſt to work on 
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men's ingenuity; but it is generally owned that 
they are found leſs favourable to the intereſts f 
piety and holineſs than affliftion. It is a proof 0 
perverſeneſs that men ſhould be moſt apt to 
forget God when his providence is moſt kind any 
bountiful to them. AMiQtions ſeem to be, in their 
native tendency, preſervatives againſt inconſiderate. 
neſs and thoughtleſſneſs. But experience ſhews hoy 
many people are leſs or more like Ahaz, who in his 
affliction tranſgreſſed more and more. Where afflic. 
tion produces good impreſſions and good purpoſe, 
oftentimes theſe things do not ſurvive the diſtreſs or 
danger that occaſioned them: and oftentimes when 
they are ſomewhat more durable, they iſſue only 
in a very partial reformation, or ally vaniſſ 
and diſappear. As depravity abuſes proſperity in- 
to an occaſion of inconſiderateneſs, it abuſes afflidi- 
on into an occaſion of murmuring. It is remarks 
ble that many people ſeem ſcarcely to acknowledge 
any providence in their proſperity in order to thank- 
fulneſs, and feem to acknowledge a providence in 
their diſtreſſes, only to murmur againſt it. Both 
they whoſe circumſtances make them. taſte more 
of outward proſperity than others; an1 they who 
are more frequently expoſed to great dangers than 
others, are far from being found the moſt ſuſcepti- 
ble of good impreſſions. There is that in the per- 
verſeneſs of the impenitent heart, that makes it the 
more inſenſible to things of the beſt tendency, in 
proportion as they become familiar to it. 
In the next place it is a very ſtrong proof of the 
power of depravity, that it reſiſts the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives, even when the mind applies to them with a 
conſiderable meaſure of attention. It is indeed 1 
aveak objection againſt the arguments already ad 
duced; that the inefficacy of motives, and the ad- 
vantages ſubſervient to them, is owing to inconſic 
rateneſs about them, or important defects in the mat 
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ner of conſidering them. Obſtinate inconſiderate- 
neſs about infinite obligations, and certainly ſuch 
are our obligations to love God and his laws, is it- 
ſelf a very inexcuſable perverſeneſs. All the motives 
to holineſs are motives to ſerious attention and con- 
ſderation. Strong alienation of heart is at the 
bottom of careleſſneſs and inattention to things of 
infinite importance. 

But beſides: all this, experience ſhews that the 
ſtrongeſt motives to bolineſs, are frequently found 
ineffectual, even when conſidered with a good deal of 
attention, and concern. This is in a ſpecial manner, 

manifeſt-as to that conſideration and concern 
which is the effect of diſtreſs or danger. Ofttimes 
theſe things have a conſiderable effect on mens 
minds for a time, producing bitter remorſe for paſt 
offences, joined with many good purpoſes and re- 
ſolutions. But, as was obſerved above, theſe things 
may be found where there is no ſincere returning 
to God with the whole heart. It is in vain to object, 
that where the motives to holineſs are not effectual 
tho' they be conſidered with attention, there are o- 
ther important defects in the manner of conſidering 
them 3 and that they are not attended to with a 
night diſpoſition of foul. Tho'ꝰ this be a truth, it 
ij no argument againſt the power of human depravi- 
ty, but rather a confirmation of it. The motives 
to holineſs are not only motives to good actions but 
to a right diſpoſition of heart. Since attention to 
motives is not ſufficient to rectify the heart, it is an 
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the ugument of our need of the grace of God for that 
el. » 

ni Theſe things are far from being juſt objections 
d inſt the neceſſity or uſefulneſs of the attentive 


conſideration of motives. As it is in the uſe of 
means that we are to ſeek after divine grace, ſo a 
tief meand of holineſs is due attention to motives 
it, Not only is ſuch attention a chief mean 
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of holineſs, but a prevalent propenſity to it i; MI 
chief part of holineſs. The ſuitable. exerciſe of : 
love to God and hatred of ſin, neceſſarily in. 

plies the actual contemplation of the motives 10 1 
theſe holy affections. But tho' the conſideration of 
motives be fo very uſeful and neceſſary; there is 
a very great diffierence between that conſideration of 
them, which is joined with ſelf-confidence and 2 
diſclaiming of dependence on divine grace, and that 
which is undertaken with humble dependence and 
earneſt application for it. Ir is this laſt ſort of at. 
tention to motives, that is the main ſcope of the 
proofs of their inſufficiency of themſelves for the 
great end propoſed by them. 

It may not be amiſs to obſerve that the wickedneſs 
of hypocrites and the many infirmities of the ſincere. 
ly religious, which are frequently made objections a. 
gainſt religion; are indeed ſtrong confirmations of 
ſome of the chief doctrines of it; they ſkew the powerof 
human corruption ; they ſhew that there is not ſuch 
efficacy as ſome imagine in the mere conſideration of 
motives. It is certain that not only the ſincerely 
pious, but alſo hypocrites are ofttimes employed 
that way. It is remarkable that there are many le- 
vere invectives, eſpecially in the writings of theſe ! d. 
who oppoſe revealed religion, which ſuppoſe thoſe Ml © be 
to be the worſt men in the world who are molt Bl good 
employed in conſidering the motives to goodneſs and mind 
holineſs: namely the men whoſe office it is to in ons « 


eulcare theſe things on others. In the mean timeM effect 
there is no ground to look on theſe men as of N pref 
diflerent make from the reſt of the world. Ai uch 
tho? there be a good deal of injuſtice and partial de e. 
ty in ſuch invectives; yet is there ſo much truth 1M thoy 
them as ſhews that the efficacy of motives and compare, 


ſideration is nor ſo great as is pretended; and tha 
it is mens wiſdom, in the diligent conſideration | 
motives, to depend on a ſuperior efficacy, that calfattorg, 
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make them have a due effect on the heart and can 
triumph over all oppoſition. 8 
Thoſe writers who appear bieſſed againſt the doe- 
trine of divine grace, ſometimes lay down fuch 
grounds of ſelf-diffidence, as are very favourable to 
it, and evidently tend to prove the neceſſity of it. 
They own lometimes, in very ſtrong terms, the ne- 
ceſſity of diftruſting the. moſt promiſing good 
impreſſions. There is a remarkable paſſage to this 
purpoſe, in the writings of a celebrated modern 
author well verſed in the moral writings of the an- 
tients. His words are, But alas! the misfortune 
« of youth, and not of youth merely, but of hu- 
man nature, is ſuch that it is a thouſand times ea» 
i fier to frame the higheſt ideas of virtue and good- 
« neſs, than to practiſe the leaſt part. And perhaps 
« this is one of the chief reaſons why virtue is fo ill 


of WI © practiſed ; becauſe the impreſſions which ſcem fo 
of WI © ſtrong at firſt are too far relied on. We are apt to 
>< WM © thiok, that what appears fo fair, and ſtrikes us fo 
of Wl © forcibly, at the firſt view, will ſurely hold with 
ly WW © us. We launch forth into ſpeculation, and after 
ed i © a time, when we look back, and fee how flowly 


practice comes up to it; we are the ſooner led to 
* deſpondency, the higher we had carried our views 
before.“ Here it is owned that the motives to 
nolt i good 1eſs may have conſiderable effects on mens 
and wiads, without rectifying the prevalent diſpoſiti- 
ir ens of their hearts: and that, without having that 
effect, they may ſtrike very forcibly, and make im- 
peſions/ which ſeem at firſt very ſtrong. Tho' 
ſuch impreſſions of goodneſs as he deſcribes, are not 
the eaſieſt things in the world, he affirms that it is 
a thouſand times more difficult to practiſe the leaſt 
part. It is evident that a culpable weakneſs or per- 
ferleneſs, which defeats ſo promiſing impreſſions, 
md-ideas of goodneſs which ſtrike ſo very forcibly, 
lords ſtrong arguments agataſt that ſelf confidence 
? 9 a 
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that excludes dependence on divine grace, Tha 
author effirms that ſo bad ſuccefs in the purſuit of 
goodneſs, tends to deſpondency. It muſt, of courſe 
tend to make men quit the purſuit, This ſhews 
how deſirable yea how needful it is, to have ſo 
powerful a preſervative againſt deſpair of ſucceſg, 
as the proſpect of theſe powerful aids that are ſuf. 
ficient for ſurmounting all difficulties. It may per. 
haps be objected that the paſſage, juſt now cited, 
treats only of the higheſt degrees of goodneſs. But 
tho' the beginning of the paſſage ſpeaks of the high. 
eſt ideas of goodneſs, what follows about the in- 
efficacy of the moſt promiſing impreſſions ſeemg 
plainly to be affirmed of the praQticeof goodneſs in 
general. | 


Of divine ſupernatural operations and miſtakes cin 
cerning them, 


E 3 HEY who duly conſider the danger of ex- 
tremes, eſpecially in the concerns of religion, 
muſt obſerve that there are two extremes relating to 
the efficacy of ſecond cauſes, which have a very bad 
influence on mens minds, in inquiries of the great- 
eſt importance. The one is, an unreaſonable pro- 
penſity to imagine divine interpoſition in things 
that are really the effects of the courſe of nature, 
acting in a conſtant dependence on the Deity : The 
other is, an exceſſive fondneſs for accounting for 
every thing by the natural efficacy of ſecond cauſes 
without admitting any immediate divine interpoſition 
whatever. The firſt of theſe extremes, is ofttimes 
the occaſion of various ſorts of ſuperſtition and en. 
thuſiaſm: and the other of more direct impieth) 
Some ſpeculative men, who ſet no bounds to the 
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love of 2ccounting for every thing, are ſtrongly by- 
aſſed againſt the doctrine of grace, as claſhing with 
their favourite prejudices, They are diſguſted at a 
doctrine which aſcribes to the firſt Cauſe, a manner 
of operation, in producing holineſs and happineſs, 
ſo unſuitable, as they imagine, to his manner of o- 
peration in his other works ; and to the order that ob- 
tains both in the material and intellectual world. They 
ſeem to imagine that in all the other divine works, 
every thing, without exception, happens merely ac- 
cording to a natural courſe, or according to the ef- 
 ficacy of ſecond cauſes, operating ſuitably to gene- 
ral eſtabliſhed laws, while the Deity only preſerves 
theſe laws and the creatures governed by them: the 
doctrine of grace, appears to thole men diſagreeable 
to reaſon, as interfering with the uniformity of 
the divine works. And whereas the efficacy of 
grace, is ſometimes termed ſupernatural, becauſe 
it exceeds the natural energy of ſecond cauſes; 
ſometimes people annex to that word, ſeveral wrong 
notions, which ſtrengthen their prejudices againſt 
the thing intended by it. They ſcem to imagine 
that ſupernatural operation, denotes ſuch effects, 
and ſuch a manner of working, as is unſuitable to 
the frame of human nature; and reverſes the e- 
ſtabliſhed order of nature as to the connexion be- 
tween cauſes and effects. It is proper therefore to 
make ſome remarks on ſupernatural operation, or 
immediate divine interpoſition in general which will, 
Uuſtrate ſeveral important properties of the ope- 
rations of grace; and ſhew that the prejudices in view 
ae ill founded. 3 

It is of importance to obſerve that ſupernatural 
operation does not imply a reverſing of any of 
the eſtabliſhed laws of nature. When people ima- 
fine all ſupernatural operation to be unſuitable to 
the perfection of the divine works, they ſeem to con. 
und two things that are very different; namely 
O 2 
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the reverſing the order of the laws of nature, and 
changing the ſtate or diſpoſition of natural objects, 
The ſtate or diſpoſition of natural objects may be 
ehanged by the firſt Cauſe, without any greater alters. 
tion of the laws of nature, than when ſuch changes 
are produced in any object, by external ſecond 
cauſes, and particularly by free agents. Thus, for 
inſtance, when men turn a river into a new chan- 
nel, tho” they are ſaid to change its natural courſe, 
the motion of that power, after that change, is 
really as natural, or as ſuitable to the laws of nature 
as before. Tho' the change be an effect, which 
there was nothing in the nature of the river itſelf 
ſufficient to produce. In like manner it is evi 
dent that the firſt Cauſe can eaſily work good and 
uſeful alterations in the ſtate or diſpoſition of various 
ſorts of creatures; without any alteration of the 
laws of nature, or even any total alteration on the 
nature or diſpoſition of theſe creatures themſelves, 
"i hus even in hearts void of holineſs, the Deiry can 
eaſily reſtrain wickedneſs, by good impreſſions contra- 
dicting particular corrupt paſſions ; or turning ſome 
hurtful paſſions ſuch as anger and wrath into kind- 
Teſs and goodwill 3. In ſuch a cafe, tho' theſe good 
impreſſions would not have happened without ex- 
ternal interpoſition ; vet may they operate after- 
wards in a natural way in producing conſiderable 
good effects, ſuch as the fruits of kind affection and 
oodwill, inſtead of thoſe of anger or hatred. 

Theſe things ſhew that ſupernatural operations in 
general, and conſequently the operations of grace, 
do not imply a reverſing of the laws of nature, 
This will be more evident in conſidering afterwards 
the ſcripture-account of the manner of theſe opera- 
tions, and of the means that are ſubſervient to them, 
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But it may be proper firſt to take a view of theſe ef · 
fects that are the main deſign of them. And here 
it may not be amiſs to obſerve what is the import 
of the word natural, according to the beſt meaning 
of it, when it is oppoſed to what is unnatural ; and 
is diſtinguiſhed froin the corruption of nature. Ac- 
cording to this uſe of the word, it is evident that 
thoſe things are ſaid to be moſt natural, which are 
molt ſuitable to the nature of things, and particu- 
hrly to the plain ſcope or end of the ſtructure of 
our own nature or moſt ſubſervient to the higheſt 
perfection of which it is capable. Taking words 
in this ſenſe, that corruption, which divine grace 
oppoſes and is deſigned to root out, is the moſt un- 
natural thing in the world. It is proper to obſerve 
this, becauſe, tho” the uſe of words be arbitrary, yet 
the ambiguity of expreſſions concerning what is na- 
tural or according to nature, ſometimes occaſions 
hurtful miſconſtructions, and is made a handle of 
to bad purpoſes, 

If the things which diſtinguiſh our nature from 
inferior natures, ſhould be conſidered as the prin- 
cipal things in our ſtructure and frame; then it is 
certain that the main things in our own nature, as 
well as every part of the nature of things about us, 
point out that to be our chief end and higheit per- 
fection which the ſcripture repreſents to us as ſuch, 
This is evident from the bright diſplay that every 
thing in nature gives us of the glory and goodnels 
of its author, the diſtinguiſhing capacity which the 
rational foul has of knowing, loving and enjoying 
him, together with ics incapaelty of happineſs in a- 
ny thing elſe; the native rendency of all the divine 
works and benefits co excite due acknowleagemeiits 
of the all-powerful and wife Creator, and the in- 
finitely kind Benefactor, and that conſcience which 
teaches us to conſider him as the moral Governcr 
of the world, and remonſtrates to us the inlinite - 
; | O 3 
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bligations we are under in point of juſtice, gratitude, 
and intereſt to adhere to him as the ſource of all 
good, on whom we have fo abſolute a dependence, 
Theſe things, if duly conſidered, ſhew that there is 
no diſpoſition or conduct, truly ſuitable to the na- 
ture of things, but that for which the ſcripture di- 
rects us to apply for the ſanctifying grace of God, 
On the other hand, there cannot be a more un- 
natural confuſion and diſproportion in the world, 
than what takes place in the prevalent affections of 
intelligent creatures, when inſtead of loving God a- 
bove all things, they give the preference to infinitely 
inferior objects. There cannot be a more unnatu- 
ral abuſe of God's creatures, than to make thoſe ef. 
fects of his goodneſs, whoſe native tendency is to 
make us love and honour him, occaſions of aliena- 
tion from him and rebellion againſt him. There | 
cannot be 2 more ynnatural ſtupidity than that 
which makes the hearts of ſinners ſo inſenſible of 
all the motives to love God: when infinite excd- 
tency, in a ſpecial manner infinite goodneſs and all- 
tufficiency, do not excite the higheſt eſteem, gratis 
tude and deſire. Such perverſeneſs of heart has in 
it the greateſt incongruicy and contrariety in the 
world, to the moſt important natural differences 
and relations of things; namely the differences 
between God himſelf and his creatures, the relati- 
ons they ſtand in to him, and the relations we ſtand 
in to him ourſelves, as our Creator, Preſerver, our 
chief and In a manner our only Benefactor (other 
cauſes of good being but inſtruments of good in his 
hands) the Father of ſpirits and Fountaia of life, in 
whom we live, move and have our being. 

Theſe things ſhew that that depravity which is 
oppoſite to true holineſs, is a diſpoſition which has 
in it the greateſt unſuitableneſs to the nature and 
natural relations of things; and is ſo contrary to 
the true perfection of our nature that it has à di- 
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ret tendency to the deſtruftion of it. Whereas 
ſome people appear prejudiced againſt ſupernatural o- 
perations of grace as interfering with the order of na- 
ture; it ſhould be conſidered that the deſign of ſuch 
operations is to remove the moſt unnatural diſorder 
ia the world, They reſcue our faculties from the 
moſt unnatural abuſe and perverſion of them. By 
ſubduing depravity they reſtore the primitive and 
original rectitude of our nature. They re-eſta- 
blith a bleſſed order and harmony in the inward prin- 
ciples of action, namely the inward inclinations and 
aFeftions of the heart. They render them ſuitable to 
the nature of things, proportioned in the main to 
the worth of their objects (the heart being chiefly 
attached to the chief good) and ſubſer vient to the true 
perfection of our nature and the end of our being. 

It may be faid, in a very proper ſenſe, that it is 
the ſupernatural efficacy of grace, that re- eſtabliſhes 
and promotes the moſt important efficacy of natu- 
ral cauſes. The moſt important and moſt excel- 
lent uſe of natural cauſes is their ſubſerviency to 
the knowledge and love of God in the hearts of ra- 
tional creatures. It is preyalent depravity and hard- 
neſs of heart that hinders their efficacy that way. 
According to the common and natural way of ſpeak- 
ing on moral ſubjects; the motives to love and o- 

y God, are called juſt cauſes of love and obedi- 
ence: and tranſgreſſions of God's righteous laws are 
ſaid to be without cauſe and unaccountable. Such 
exprelions indeed mult be underſtood in a limited 
and moral ſenſe ; there being that in the hears of 2 
ſinner which can account for his tranſgreſſions and 
is the natural cauſe of them. But ſuck natural ways 
of ſpeaking on this ſubject, are a confirmation of 
what Was obſerved above, that that depravity which 
s oppalite to true holineſs, is, in the ſenſe formerly 
explained, the moſt unnatural thing in the world: 
and that divine grace in ſubdping it, remoxes the 
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main hinderance of the chief uſe and efficacy of nz. 
taral cauſes, which is their efficacy on the minds 

and hearts of reaſonable creatures directing them to 
the firſt Cauſe the {ource of all good. But this will 
be ſtill more evident if we conſider, not only the ef. 
fects of divine grace but alſo the ſcripture-account 
of the manner in which it produces them. 

It is evident from ſcripture, that the operations 
of grace are ſuited to the frame of our natures, 
and to theſe laws of nature which relate to the fit- 
teſt means of producing the beſt effects on the 
minds and hearts of reaſonable creatures, - The 
proper means or cauſes of producing belief or per: 
ſuaſion with ſuitable affections are ſuch things as 
theſe ; light or evidence; arguments and motives; 
ſerious propoſal of them; mature conſideration; 
carneſt exhortation; and entreaty; warnings of 
danger and the like. As feveral of theſe things were 
coniidered in the former ſection; it was obſery- 
ed that, tho' our need of divine grace ſuppoſes the 
inſufficiency of theſe means in themſelves, yet the 
eificacy of grace does not take away the uſefulneſs 
and neceility of them. It is evident from ſcripture 
that theſe and the like means, are ordinarily made 
uſe of in ſubſerviency to the operations of grace, 
both in the fir{t production of its bleſſed effects, and 
in advancing them towards perfection. 

According to ſcripture, as divine grace excites men 
to good actions by producing good affections; ſo it 
produces good affections and inclinations-in their 
hearts. by informing their judgments and enlighiening 
their minds. As divine love muſt be founded on the be- 
lief of divine truths, that is, on the belief of the moſt juſt 
motives of love in the world; ſo faith working by 
love is repreſented as the whole of true religion. 80 
much the more unnatural is ſome peoples way of 
reaſoning, in oppoſing the importance of faith on 
pretence of magnifying the impoi tance of good i- 
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elinations. As God affords abundant evidence for 
the divine origin of what he reveals, and propoſes 
the moſt powerful motives to what he requires; ſo 
the manner, in which theſe things are enferced in 
ſcripture, is evidently the fitteſt in the world t6- 
command attention and to make deep impreſſion. 
He condeſcends to reaſon with us, to expoſtulare 
with us, to appeal to ourſelves, that we have no 
juſt cauſe for our obſtinacy, to anticipate our ob- 
jections againſt truſting in him and obeying him, 
and with the moſt uſeful and alarming warnings, 
to mix the moſt engaging invitations, drawing us 
with the cords of love and the bands of a man.. 

The ſcripture teaches us alſo that holy inclinations 
and affections are promoted and firengthened in the 
heart, by the ſame ſuitable means by which they 
were produced at firſt. The ſerious conſideration 
of proper motives, and the frequent propoſal of 
them in outward inſtructions which is ſo ſubſervi- 
ent to due conſideration, are of conſtant uſe. And, 
2s it was obſerved before, that beſides the due pro- 
poſal and conſideration of motives, there are vari- 
ons outward circumſtances, which are ſubſervient 
to their good influence; ſo the ſcripture (hews that 
the various diſpenſations of God's providence are 
made ſubſervient to the efficacy of his grace. Tho” 
the ſucceſs of theſe means is not owing to themſelves, 
hace experience ſhews that men's depravity is proof 
againſt them; yet when divine grace over-powers 
that depravity, it re-eſtabliſhes, as was obſerved a 
Ittle above, the good influence of means. It renders. 
them really effectual for theſe good ends, to which: 
they have an intrinſic but not an inſuperable ten- 
deney. Every thing in the order of grace, or in the 
tew creation, is connected ſuitably io the frame of 
human nature, to the nature of pe affections and: 
inclinations, their means and effects. This is evis - 
it from the influence of juſt impreſſions of guilt 
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and depravity, on a due eſteem of redemption and 
grace ; the connexion between different degrees 
of evidence and juſt aſſent; of faith and love 
to the end and proportionable love to the means, 
of vigorous and repeated acts ſtrengthning good 
habits, and good habits exciting to good acts. When 
a ſinner becomes a new creature, the uſe of the 
means of ſpiritual life becomes, as it were, naturat 
to him. They are as naturally the objects of his 
hunger and thirſt; as it is natural for every living 
creature tò uſe the means of ſelſ · preſervation. That 
which is of particular importance, in conſidering 
this ſubject, is the influence of a life of faith on all 
the parts of holineſs. A liſe of faith on the Son of 
Cod, is a life of habitual acknowledgment and con- 
Kderation of the ſtrongeſt motives to love and cbey 
God, as well as of the ſtrongeſt ground of joy and 
triumph in him. It is alſo the appointed means of 
obtaining all needful ſupplies of ſanctifying grace, 
Thus the due acknowledgment of the moſt power- 
ſul motives to holineſs is the means of obtaining 
that powerful grace which is the chief cauſe of it. 
Theſe things ſhew that the operations of grace 
are fitted to the frame of our nature, both as to the 
effects they produce and the manner of producing 
them. They are far from reverſing theſe good and 
wiſe laws of nature of which God himſelf is the 
Author. They promote the chief end of all thele 
vs, and that ina manner ſuitable to the connexion 
which theſe laws.eſtabliſh between cauſes and effect 
ec between the means of good ends and the ends 
themſelves. It may be ſaid that it is ſin that has brok 
en that connexion between natural cauſes and thei 
beſt effects; and it is divine grace that reſtores it 
It may be proper for farther illuſtrating this mat 
ter, to. conſider briefly ſome of the chief know! 
ends of the uniformity of nature, er of the genera 
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effets. u known ends of chat con- 
fitution are, farſt that it gives a tranſcendent diſplay 
of the wiſdom of God; and then that it directs the 
activity and goog endeayours of creatures. The 
connexion between cauſes and effects is that which. 
directs us to the means we muſt uſe in order to the 
good ends we ought to purſue, There is in the 0- 
perations of grace an excellent order that anſwers 
theſe good purpoſes, There is a ſubordination of 
cauſes and effects, a connexion between fit means 
and good ends, with a mixture of uniformity and 
yaricty that gives a bright diſplay of ſupreme wiſ- 
dom. And ſeeing the promiſes of divine grace are 
made in ſuch a manner as to encourage a humble 
diligent dependence on-God in the uſe of means and 


! to diſcourage the contrary, it may be faid, in a 
| found ſenſe, that there are laws of grace as well as 
f of nature, calculated to regulate the endeavours. 


of thoſe who ſeek God with their whole heart ſoas to 
direct them in the purſuit of wiſdom and happineſs. 

Upon the whole it is evident that divine grace 
does not otherwile interfere with the efficacy of na- 
tural cauſes, than by preventing the efficacy of the 
natural cauſes of deſtruction. That prevalent deprav- 


oo ed affections are the natural cauſes of miſery, is own- 
nd ed even by thoſe who are againſt divine interpofi- 
he ton to prevent it. This is carrying the love of a 
ee mere natur al courſe of things to a very great height. 


In the mean time it is proper to obſerve what 
concellions ought to be made concerning divine im- 
mediate” interpelition, It ſhould. be always ac- 
knowledged that it is what the Deity is not obliged! 
to. Severab things that are objedled. againſt the: 
reality of it, are proofs of the free undeſerved conde- 
ſcenſion manifeſted in it. That is the true improve-- 
ment that ſhould be made of them. If he thouldleave- 
tranlgreſſors wholly to the natural conſequences of 
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preſſes by God's giving men up to their own hearts 
luſts , or to the hardneſs of their hearts, he would 
do nothing but what is perfectly juſt. All the works 
and laws of nature,contain ſuch obligations, to loye 
and obey the God of nature, as make diſaffection 
and rebellion highly inexcuſable and puniſhable. 
Were the Deity obliged by immediate interpoſition 
to remove depravity, it might with equal reaſon be 
affirmed that he were obliged not to punith it, and 
the divine law alone ſhould have no penal ſanction. 
The Deity can no more be obliged to bleſs tranf. 
greſiors with holineſs, than with all the other in- 
gredients of the moſt perfect happineſs. 

But though the interpoſition of grace is what the 
Governor of the world is not obliged to; yet if ſuch 
bleſſedneſs is revealed and offered to us, it is evident- 
ty our greateſt wiſdom and intereſt not to negle&t 
fo great a ſalvation. If indeed we find in ourſelres 
theſe grounds of ſelf-difidence which were former- 

inſiſted on, and if we are obliged to love holt- 
neſs, and conſequently the moſt effectual cauſes and 
means of it, the love we owe to God, to holineſs 
and to ourſelves ſhould'confpire to make us love and 
earneſtly deſire operations of fanctifying grace. A 
ſinner can never excuſe his oppoſition or neglect of 
Divine grace, by alledging that it is better he ſhould 
want it, or run the greateſt riſk of wanting it, than 
that he ſhould be beholden for it to the grace of 
God, or obtain it otherwiſe than by a mere natural 
courſe of things. 

It is proper to obſerve in the next place that as the 

rations of divine grace, are far from reverſing 
the order of the natural world; fo there is in theſe 
operations a glorious order of a ſuperior kind, and 
-that they are highly ſubſervient to that which is cal- 
led by ſome, perhaps not improperly, the order of 
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the moral world. As the order of the natural world 
conſiſts in the connexion between efficient cauſes and 
their effects; ſo that of the moral world conſi(ts in 
the connexion between moral cauſes or moral de- 
ſervings on the one hand, and rewards and puni h- 
ments on the other hand: and in general between 
things that are the objects of God's approbation, and 
theſe effects of his favour which are encourage- 
ments to ſuch things. It is true indeed that, as me- 
rit is a relative thing, no creatures not even the moſt 
perfect, can merit at the hands of God, as one 
creature may merit at the hands of another. But 
notwithſtanding of this, if the Deity vouchſafe to 
annex perfect happineſs to perfect and ſteddy obe- 
dience to his law, and where ſuch obedience cannot 
de pretended, various gracious encouragements to 
humble and ſincere endeavours in dependence on 
bis bleſſing; it is evident that ſuch an adminiſtrati- 
on introduces into the divine works, an order and 
perfection of a peculiar kind and which highly il - 
luſtrates the divine moral attributes. : 
It is eaſy to prove that the order of the moral 
world is both different from that of the natural 
world and ſuperior to it. That it is different from 
it, is evident from this; that both moral good and 
evil, are capable of great rewards and punithments 
ditferent from theſe that are neceſſarily connected 
with them in the nature of things; and which make 
them in ſome meaſure rewards or puniikments to 
themſelves. Holineſs includes in its nature, a deſire 
of ineſtimable bleſſings, that are not neceſſarily and 
inſeparably connected with it: of which afterwards. 
As to moral evil, the more it is a puniſhment 
to itſelf, the greater reaſon there is, for addi:jonal 
penalties in the divine government, againſt an evil 
ſo deſtructive to the ſubjects of it. That the mo- 
tal order of the world is of ſupreme importance, 
à evident from its relation to the moſt important 
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cauſes and effects in the univerſe ; namely the hay. 
pineſs or miſery of intelligent beings and the pro- 
curing cauſes of them: beſides that the authority 
or dignity of the moral law of God, has an evident 
connexion with his moral attributes. It is a principal 
excellency of the divine adminiſtration, that all the 
parts of it are ſubſervient or ſuitable to the dignity 
of the divine moral law, and the regard the Deity 
has for it. Theſe things cannot be ſaid of any o- 
ther laws; for inſtance, of theſe that regulate the 
motions of the material world. 

If the order of the moral world be of ſupreme ab 
importance, it is certain that the operations of di- gr 
vine grace are, according to the ſctipture account 1: 
of them, highly ſuitable and ſubſervient to it. All in 
the effects of divine grace are beſtowed, on guilty ag 
tranſgreſſors in ſuch a manner as is moſt ſuitable . 
to the honour and majeſty of the divine law, and an 
juſtice. The ſanctifying grace of the Spirit of God, ca 
is the effect and purchaſe of redemption by the blood me 
of his Son, which magnifies his law to the utter- vl 
moft. All the operations of Cod's grace, may there- he 
force be conſidered as acts of diſtributive juſtice az 
well as of tranſcendent mercy, They are the re- 
wards of the intinite merit of the Medator, while 
they are acts of pure favour to tranſgreſſors. 

It is not needful, in this place, to — on the 
ſeripture account, of the manifold relation between 
redemption and ſanctifying grace. If we conlider 
how, according to the account there given of this 
important matter, the blood of the Son of God is 
the meritorious cauſe of ſanctifying grace; his inter- 
ceſſion founded on his ſacriſice, the continual pro- 
curing cauſe of it; the goſpel which reveals it, the 
external means; and that faith which includes a due 
acknowledgment of it the chief inward means of it: 
as alſo how the ſanctifying work of God's Spirit is 
a continuation of that eneigy which taiſed Crit, 
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com which ſo glorious an order reſults. But the 
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as the head of the new creation, from the dead: 
how the union between him and all who are re- 


. deemed and fanctified by him, is compared to that 


detween the head and the members of the natural 
body ; how, by virtue of that union, all divine 
grace and conſolation is communicated from him to 
them; all theſe things ſhew that the law or eovenant 
of grace is well ordered in all things; and that there 
is in this new creation a ſublime harmony and a glo- 
rious order tranſcending any other we can conceive. 
This is farther evident from what was hinted above 
zbout the manner in which the promiles of divine 
grace are propoſed. It is in ſuch. a manner as con- 
tains the moſt powerful arguments againſt floth and 
indifference, and the ſtrongeſt motives and encour- 
agements, to humble diligence in the uſe of means; 
while a due acknowledgment of the grace of God 
and humble dependence on it by prayer and ſuppli- 


cation, is it ſelf, by divine appointment a principal 


means of obtaining that grace, as well as an exerciſe 
which has a particular native tendency to make the 
heart ſteddy and vigorous in all good endeavours, 
What has been laid, is of ule to iluſtrate divine 
wiſdom and goodnels, in the ſnpernatural operati- 
ons of divine grace; and to vindicate them from the 
obje dions hinted at, in the beginning of this ſection. 
Theſe objections are founded partly on miſtsken 
notions of ſupernatural operation, and partly on 
wrong ſuppolicions, againſt which there are ſtrong 
exceptions from natural reaſon, tho* we (hould ab- 
ſtract from revelation. Of this kind is that notion 
of the divine works, which ſuppoſes that it is eſſen- 
tial to the perfection of them, that there ſhould be 
no divine immediate interpoſition, of any kind, not 


even for the moſt important purpoſes. We ought 


indeed to admire the divine wiſdom and other per- 
fedion3 manifeſted in the.eſtabliſhed laws of nature, 
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excellency of thefe divine operations, which may 
de ſuppoſed to be merely according to theſe laws 
and the order that reſults from them, receives ng 
prejudice from a mixture of other operations of 2 
different kind, which, as was obſerved, do not re. 
verſe theſe laws, but promote the higheſt ends of 
them. To ſuppoſe that the firſt Cauſe muſt pro- 
duce no effects, but what ſecond cauſes are ſuffici. 
ent to produce by the power he has given them by 
general eſtabliſhed laws of nature, is a ſuppoſition 
of bad influence as to natural religion itſelf. It is 
exceeding unſuitable to the impreflions we ſhould 
have of the incomprehenlibility of God and bis 
works. It tends to leſſen our ideas of the influence 
of providence; and has too much affinity to the 
old heathen fate. It tends to leſſen moral depen- 
dence of reaſonable creatures on the Deity ; and to 
leſſen our apprehenſion of that moral order of the 
world which is of ſupreme importance and to which 
the natural order of it is ſubſervient. It is a notion, 
which, when taken in its full latitude, clan es with 
the known obſervation of the beſt philoſophers on 
the laws and chief known parts of the frame of na- 
ture; namely that tho” they are calculated for a very 
long continuance yet not for a perpetual” continu» 
ance without renewed divine interpolition. 

The uniformity of the courſe of nature has been 
made an objection againſt prayer, relating to exter- 
nal providences. Several tuch prayers ſeem ro ſup- 
pole divine interpoſition, reſtraining the depravity 
of wicked men, and over-ruling the efficacy of na- 
tural cauſes in the material world when threatening 
us with outward dangers and diſtreſſes. As to di- 
vine interpoſition reſtraining wickedneſs, as it has 


been owned by people who had only the light of 


nature, ſo it is evidently ſuitable to the moſt natu- 
ral notions of ſupreme goodneſs. As to the mo- 
tions in the material world, when it is ſuppoſed e- 
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rident and unqueſtionable that all of them without 
exception happen merely according to general laws; 
this {ſeems partly owing to inadvertence. It is true 
there is a viſible conftancy and uniformity in moſt 
of theſe things, particularly in the motions of the 
heavenly bodies and what has a connexion with it. 
But it is obvious there is one part of the viſible crea- 
tion, on which the aſefulneſs of the other parts of 
it to its inhabitants very much depends, in whoſe 
motions there is fo vaſt a variety of changes, that 
no uniformity can be diſcerned (or pretended) ; nor 
any general laws by which they can be, for the moſt 
part, accounted for. The motions of the air, in 
which we breath, are of that importance, that with- 
out them, the regular variety of ſeaſons would be 
uſcleſs; and all the other proviſion for the life of 
the animal world loſt. As theſe motions are ordinarily 
the means of innumerable advantages ; they are ca- 
pable of being the inſtruments of various calamities : 
ſuch as famine, peſtilence and epidemic diſea es, be- 
bdes various particular diſaſters. The thing that 
makes them capable of anſwering ſo many different 
ends, is their inconſtancy and variety, which no 
philoſophy can reduce to general laws. Some in- 
deed have fuppoſed that infinite wiſdom may have 
ſo contrived the original frame of nature, that all 
thele motions, however various, ſhould owe their 
nſe to natural caufes, without any immediate di- 
ine interpoſttion. But tho* it cannot be proved 
that this is impoſſible, ſeeing nothing is ſo to infinite 
vildom and power, yet as there can be no poſitive 
proof it ; ſo it is ſufficient to the preſent purpoſe to 
obſerve that it is poſlible it may be otherwiſe : and 
that, tho* many of theſe motions proceeded from 
mmediate interpoſition, operating,when once they 
are progyced, according to the laws of nature; ſuch 
later poſition would not marr the uniformity and 


waſtancy of nature in theſe other parts of it where 
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ſuch uniformity is requiſite. The mention of this Wi v 
inſtance, is the more ſuitable to the chief ſubject in WM |: 
view, becauſe of the known ſcripture expreſſions and Ml lore 
compariſons, taken from that part of nature, to il. WM T 
luftrate in ſome meaſure that important ſubject to Me 
our weak capacities “. nine 
Tho” it were ſuppoſed that there were no imme. Wl efcc 
diate divine interpoſition, in producing any other Wlthei 
effects whatever, but only theſe aſcribed to divine ¶ bece. 
grace, yet the diſparity between theſe and all other Nu 
effects is of ſufficient importance to account for this be n. 
difference, of ſo vaſt importance that it ſerves to refute ber 
all objections concerning a diſparity inthe manner of 
producing them. A main evidence of this is the ſub- 
ject infiſted on in the prececding ſection. Human 
corruption, and the inefficacy of natural cauſes tg 
ſubdue it, has made ſuch interpoſition neceſſaty. 
That which has made it neceſſary, is a thing pes 
euliar to free agents, and of which the inanimate 
or irrational part of the creation is not capable. Ons 
ly intelligent beings are capable of introducing ſuch 
diſorder into the univerſe as needs divine inter poſi 
tion to rectify and redreſs it. They only are cas 
pable of a voluntary abuſe and corruption of excel 
lent natural powers, and of departing from their o 
riginal, and what may be properly called their natu- 
ral ſtate. And therefore tho' it were certain that if 
belonged to the original perfection of the other di 
vine works, that there ſhould be no need of diving 
interpoſition afterwards; yet this cannot - conclude 
- any thing as to free agents. Various aigumen 
were adduced above to thew that they do need ſuck 
interpoſition : and if there is ſufficient force in theſ 
arguments to prove our need of it, it ſhould mak 
us very cautious how we ſubtilize againſt it, as 
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ss want of analogy with other divine operations; 
eſt the love of philoſophizing carry it againſt the 
love of true holineſs and happineſs. 

Tho' it were ſuppoſed that in other caſes there 
xe very uſeful and deſirable effects, for which di- 
nine interpoſition is neceſſary, as well as for the 
efets aſcribed to divine grace; yet there are no 
ather effects in the world that are in themſelves ſo 
zeceiſary, or which, in reſpect of importance, bear 
ny proportion to them. Divine interpolition may 
te neceſſary for other deſirable effects; but no o- 
ther effects are neceſſary to happineſs, but confor- 
nity to God and the enjoyment of him. As theſe 
ne the great ends of divine grace, fo they are evi- 
tently the nobleſt effects that can be produced in 
de higheſt order of created beings. There is a pe- 
wliar and tranſcendent excellency in theſe effects of 
fvine power as they are the chief effects of divine 
joodneſs. | 

Tho' human corruption did not make divine ſuper- 
utural operation neceſſary in order to holineſs, it 
pneceſſary on other accounts in order to compleat 
kppinefs. Tho' holineſs be a chief part of happt 
gels; it does not comprehend the whole of it. H 
acludes in its nature deſire of enjoyments that are 
ot inſeparable from it. Suitable love to God with 
be whole heart, includes tranſcendent deſires after 
bod; not only after his favour but after the fulleſt 
Murances of it, and of its perpecual continuance. 
alſo after ſuch enjoyment of God, ſuch inter- 
purſe with him, and communications from him, as 
cannot be the effects of the mere courſe of nature; 
clad cannot take place while the Deity acts towards 
creature merely in the character of univerſal 


ale ſupporting the eſtabliſed laws of nature. 
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Of the peculiar excellencies of the grace of of e 
vine love and the lively vigerous exetciſe of it o ir 

| and 

* is evident from what was conſidered formerly uf 
concerning the ſcripture account of the ef vort 
fects of divine grace, and the diſtinguiſhing chaten 
ters of true holinefs, that the lively and vigorou del 
exerciſe of the grace of divine love is a chief par bo 
of true religion. But becauſe this vigorous engage ken 
ment of the heart and affections in religious worth 
is in itſelf a matter of ſo great importance; and af ſtor 
the ſame time a thing againſt which many people 
appear very much prejudiced, it is proper to con i th 
ſider this ſubject ſome what more particularly. ceſſa 
It was obſerved before that all the grounds anWefG 
motives of divine love are ſo many motives to th toac 
frequent exerciſe of that noble affection The ſam cc 
laws of nature and revelation which require diving efet 
love require frequent divine worthip. They e iy 
quire our honouring God and our endeavouringylige 
to ſtrengthen the love of God in our hearts by has n. 
bitual acknowledgments of his excellencies anWWfore 
our manifold obligations to him. It is obvious ther an 
are two very different ways of doing this: nameſi bre 
a cold ſuperficial and careleſs way which does no vort 
affect the heart, and a ſerious affectionate way vii F. 
deep reverence, eſteem, gratitude and ſtrong dei port 
fires after conformity to God. It is e ſy to odſer | 
which of theſe two ways of worſhipping or cantemWfecti 
plating God, are moſt ſuitable to the love of Ge o 
with all our heart, and all our ſoul and all ouſens 
ſtrength. People void of love to God may be em don, 


ployed in conlidering and acknowledging their obi 
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ation to love him; but while their hearts are inſen- 


ible of theſe obligations; while their hearts are not 
in ſome meaſure penetrated with ſuitable impreſ- 


[cons of them, their praiſe, their adoration and 


prayer are not ſincere acts of religious worſhip. Sin- 
cere acts of divine worſhip muſt be real exerciſes 
of divine love. Acts of worſbip are not deſigned 
to inform God either of his own infinite excellencies 
and benefits, or of our wants; all which he knows 
infinitely better than we do. Seeing the end of 
yor{bip is not that we may inform God, but that we 
may honour and enjoy him; it is evident neither of 
theſe can be done unleſs we honour him with our 
whole heart. Acts of worſhip are deſigned for 
ſtrengthening and fortifying divine love in the heart 
by a due exercile of it. It is evident that a few 
ſtrong and vigorous actings of any good affection 
or habit have a greater tendency to ſtrengthen 
it than many weak and ſuperficial actings. It is ne- 
eſſary for us to be accuſtomed to acknowledgments 
of God's perfections and benefits ; but it is dangerous 
toaccuſtom ourſelves to acknowledge theſe things in 
cold and indifferent manner. For the natural 
effeft of this muſt be a habit of coldneſs and forma- 
lty about things of infinite importance. The ne- 
fligent and cart leſs performance of divine worlthip 
b next to the utter neglect of it. Nothing there- 
fore is more agreeable both to ſcripture and reaſon 
than that, as it is with the whole heart we ſhould 
lore God ; ſo it is with the whole heart we ſhould 
worſhip and ſerve him. 

For preventing miſtakes on a ſubject of ſuch im- 
portance, it is proper to make ſome remarks con- 


erning the true ſtrength and vigour of good af- 
ſections, It is evident that theſe things muſt be judg- 
ed of by a better ſtandard than the natural outward 
gas of inward emotions, which depend on conſtitu- 
ton, and other cauſes. In perſons of different conlti- 
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xturione, the ſame degrees of love, joy or ſorrow, M edt 
have very different effects as to theſe outward a 
| tural ſigns and appearances. The true meaſure « 
the ſtrength of any affection, is its ſuperiority to joſ 
other affections, eſpecially theſe that may interfer cot 
with it; and its influence on mens actions. A mai 
thing therefore wherein the true ſtrength of divin 
love conſiſts, and of whatever holy affections hay 
| a connexion with it; is their ſuperiority to all 0 
ther affections, their efficacy in keeping other af thin 
cSechone wichin due bounds and directing then fon: 
to right purpoſes, and their iufiuence on univerk; 
J holineſs in practice. Theſe men therefore hay 
the ſtrongeſt love to God, who have the ſtronofi ferib 
eſt propenlity to a courſe of univerſal obedienc 
to hm; whoſe love is able, by God's bleſſing t 
ſurmount the greateſt difficulties that attend ſuch 
courſe; and to reſiſt the ſtrongeſt temptations t 
| the contrary. But in ſpeaking of obedience, acoWTho 
of divine worſhip and contemplation, and due . buſe 
erciſe of divine love in them, muſt not be exelue 
ed ; but included as an eſſential and principal part 
and as ſuch a part of obedience as has the mo g 2 
advantageous influence on all the - other parts of i W 
Theſe things ſhew how we ought to make an ewe 
timate of the ſtrength of divine love as habituall 
rooted in the heart, governing the life and duly . e 2 
ereiſed in contemplation and worſhip. It is evidenh 
that the more vigorous the exerciſe of that atfectionf@enno 
is. in worſhip, - the more is the attention of ie t: 
mind fixed on its infinite object *, the more do de ſo! 
the heart cleave faſt to God and follow ha ere 
after him +, the deeper are the impreſſions on t 
heart of his infinite excellencies and of all our oblię ver 
tions to him, and the greater is the willingneſs ost, 
* 4 * ned | 
* * Pal. evi, Fal. amn. ume 
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complaceney of the ſoul in divine worſhip itſelf, 
' Theſe things ſerve alſo to remove the ambiguity 
dr words, that is obſervable ſometimes in unlimited 
whinuations and objeftions, againſt the uſe of de- 
tout affections. Such are the objections which ſup- 
poſe a real difference between fuitable affections to- 
wards God and a due attachment of the will to him; 
uſing him as the ſoul's chief good and chief end. 
uch a choice, as was obſerved before, is a main 
A thing included in divine love. But it is an unrea- 
ol fonable ſtrife about words to pretend that ſuch a 
oY choice, ſuch high eſteem, gratitude and deſire, as 
tre included in divine love and were formerly de- 
ſribed, are not affections. When people deny 
the neceſſity or importance of devout affections, 
they muſt either deny the neceſſity of the love of 
God, or deny that the love of God, even with the 
whole heart and ſoul, is an affection of the ſoul. 
Tho! the uſe of words be arbitrary, yet if there are 
buſes of words which tend to embarraſs and miſlead 
hens thoughts; the ways of ſpeaking, which would 
acude the moſt tranſcendent love or joy from be- 
bs affections of the ſoul, are of that number. 
Whatever reaſon there may be for diſtinguiſhing 
tween the will and affections in ſome other caſes ; 
there is no reaſon for diſtinguiſhing between the 
tie attachment of the will to God and the affec- 
tons included in fincere love to him. The will 
bnnot be duly attached to God without habitual 
we to him with the whole heart deeply rooted in 
be ſoul. © Without the actual exerciſe of that love, 
dere cannot be a right diſpoſition of the will to- 
ids God, in his worſhip. Theſe things admit 
if very different degrees. They who love God 
hoſt, may ſometimes come ſhort of that lively ex- 
treiſe of divine love and joy which they have at- 
bined to at other times. As the want of ſuch at- 
ments · is conſiſtent with a prevalent attachment 
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of the will to God, it is alſo conſiſtent with prov the 
lent love to him. But it is needful to diſtinguiſh 
between the want of ſuch things, and the want of 


all deſire after them. The want of all ſuch deſae WM 
is inconſiſtent with ſincere love and due attachment MW 
of the will to the ſource of all happineſs. If there 
is ofttimes ambiguity in common expreſlions about C 
the affections, the ſame thing takes place in more | 


formal an philoſophical expreſſions about the ya. 
rious.actings of the will: and the things which ſerve 
| to give fixed and determined notions, in the one 
Cafe, ſerve in both. There are tranſient and ficti. 
tious actings of the will as well as emotions of the 
heart or affections. ' It is needtul to diſtinguiſh be. 
tween the will and the affections, in theſe caſe 
wherein men are deeply affected with various thingy 
againſt their will, as when Felix trembled in hear 
ing Paul's diſcourſe ; in theſe caſes mens affections 
are involuntary and. forced. On the other hand 
men may be ſincerely willing to be more ſtrong] 
affected towards certain excellent objects, or tc 
bave their affections towards them more lively anc 
vigorous than what they are; it is evident this mu 
be the caſe as to all who are endued with ſincere 
love to God and holineſs. Divine love, where i 
takes root in the ſoul, is the moſt voluntary affec 
tion in the world; and wherever it is ſincere there 
muſt be fome aſpiring after higher degrees and 
more lively exerciſe of it. Hence it follows tha 
where there ĩs a due attachment to the will of Go 
this is ſo far from ſuperſeding the devout affedi 
ons, formerly explained, that it muſt include a fin 
cere deſire after them: that is, it muſt include a cor 
cern to have the heart more and more ſtrongly a 
fected with God's perfections and benefits, and 
the motives of ſincere love to him. 
_ Thele things ſhew the tendency of ir cautiou 
ſubtilizing on the differences betweea the will at 
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ne affections. People are apt enough, without the 
belp of philoſophy, to ſatisfy themſelves with a 
nere ſpeculative belief and ſpeculative meditations 
eon God and his will. It is true that men's affections 
in devotion, are too oft of a corrupt nature and 
eg tendency. The more need there is of due cautions 
ti and directions as to the affections we ſhould prize 
eg and ſeek after. It is-indeed a ſure way to avoid 
-W wrong affections in devotion, to diſcard all devour 
e affections in general. But on this footing, people 
might as reaſonably diſcard all devotion itſelf. Irre- 
gular devotion, or wrong affections in devotion are 
far from being the only dangerous things that ſin- 
ders need to be guarded againſt. Experience ſhews 
men may be very wicked in their practice, who are 
very cold and formal in devotion. Indeed the moſt 
obvious things in the frame of our nature ſhew, that 
while men's religious belief and exerciſes do not 
in ſome meaſure affect their hearts, they cannot 
much affect their practice. | 

What washinted about the attachment of thewill 
to God, ſhews that when men's devout affections 
ne in themſelves good and uſeful, they are not the 
ks commendable becauſe they are voluntary; or 
becauſe men have been active and diligent, in the 
uſe of proper means and in humble dependence on 
God, in attaining to them. This ſhews that when 
jeople direct their ridicule or invectives againſt thoſe 
who work themſelves up to devout fervours, or who 
endeavour to be fervent in ſpirit in ſerving God; they 
dught to reſtrict their cenſure to fervours, or ſtrong 
aeftions that are of a corrupt or trifling kind or 
excited by wrong means. For it is obvious that 
when ſuch invectives or inſinuations are under- 
od withour reſtriction (which is ofttimes the caſe 
wen writers or others expreſs no reſtriction) they 
tend to expoſe all the holy affections included. in 
de ſtrong exerciſe _ to God with the whole 
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heart, excepting thoſe in which men may be in 1 
reſpects paſlive. 2 | 
The view that hzs been taken of the true ſtrength 
of the beſt devout affectionsis of uſe not only to Pre- 
vent miſtakes about words, but toſhew the excellen- 
cy and uſefulneſs of theſe things themſelves. In the K 
mean time, tho' we are chiefly to conſider the ex. 1 
cellencies of Divine love, it ought to be remembred | 
that there are other devout aftections, which come M c 
ſhort of it, and which notwithſtanding are far from - 
being deſpicable or uſeleſs. Unleſs we own this, ba 
we muſt maintain that they who as yet are void of * 
divine love and true holineſs, either ought not to " 
deſire theſe things, or ſhould deſire them. only iat. 
a cold and indifferent manner. This is fo far from men 
being true, that the beſt way ſuch people can be em- 
ployed, is in earneſt deſires after ſuch things ex- 
citing diligent endeavours: tho' ſuch defires and 
endeavours, while men are void of real holineſs, 
be attended with very eſſential culpable defects. To 
excire deſires after the love of God, even in hearts 
that have not yet attained to it, is a main deſign of 
conſidering the excellencies of that noble affection 
not only conſidered as habitually rooted in the heart 
but as vigorouſly exerciſed in religious worſhip. 
One comprehenſive and principal excellency cem 
the beſt devout affections is their powerful influenc 
on practice. This is evident from what was o ora! 
ſerved before concerning thefe prevalent deſires oi 
conformity to God, and of his approbation, o 
*which is the ſame thing, that prevalent propenſi 
to obedience to him, which are eſſential ingredient 


of ſincere love to God; and fuch ingredients of it fu 
all other holy affections, w hich may be diſ inguiſbę it is 
from them muſt conſpire ro ſtrengthen and promoiſholl an. 
The influence of ſincere love to Ged on univeriiie; obje 


obedience to bim, is a matter-of ſo great importartt. an. 


not only for e wing the excellency of that haly l 
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poſicion of ſoul. but allo for diſcovering the deſuſions 
of ſelf· deceivers who falſly pretend to it; that it is 
needful to conſider this matter at ſome length by it- 
ſelf; and therefore it is to be the ſubject of a fol- 
lowing ſection : but it is proper to obſerve here how” 
unreaſonable it is' to make one ingredient of divine 
love claſh againſt another. This is plaivly the caſe, if 
on pretence of inculcating ſtrong inclination to keep 
God's commandments, we diminiſh the importance of 
juſt impreſlions of his excellencies and benefits. To 
have a due eſteem of God's excellencies, a due grateful 
ſenſe of his benefits, a prevalent inclination to due ha- 
bitual acknowledgment of theſe things, with ſuĩtable 
tefires after the favour, the approbation, the enjoy- 
nent of God; to have ſuch ſuitable eſteem, gratitude 
and deſire towards God, is to fulfill the chief com 
nandments of God. It is by theſe things, we obey the 
commandments of God which relate to the heart, 
or prevalent diſpoſitions of the ſoul. Such ſuitable 
ffections towards God, are principal parts of con- 
ſormity to him, or of obedience to him. They 
xe in themſelves eſſential duties of holineſs, and 
they include a juſt impreſſion of the chief motives 
md encouragements and of the chief patterns of 
ll the other duties of holineſs in general. A due 
deem of the chief moral excellencies of God's na- 
ure, has ſuch an influence on ſuitable love to the 
doral duties of his law, that theſe things cannot be 
parated. i 

In conſidering the excellencies of the lively ex- 
ale of divine love, it is of particular uſe to ex- 
in theſe properties of it, which diftinguiſh ir 

wm ſtrong affections to inferior objects. Where- 
it is a chief uſe of reaſon and judgment to con- 
and reſtrain our ſtrong affections towards o- 
er objects; it is a chief uſe of theſe faculties ta pro- 
te and ſtrengthen the vigorous love of Goc, and 
kt love af our neighbours which is inſeparably 
P 2 
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connected with it. The lively exerciſe of divine 
love, is the nobleſt uſe to which human reaſon and 
underſtanding, ſanctifyed by divine grace, can be 
ſubſervient. It is the more needful to conſider 
this, becauſe of various inſinuations and ways of 
ſpeaking, which tend to give a quite contrary view 
of things. Of this number are theſe ways of ſpeak. 
ing by which, the rational way and the affectionate 
way of devotion are without any due explication or 
reſtriction diſtinguiſhed or rather oppoſed to one 
another. It is true indeed that all affectionate de- 
votion is not wiſe and rational: but it is no leſs true 
that all wile and rational devotion muſt be afſecti- 
enate, All ſvitable divine worſhip muſt include 
the exerciſe of divine love. Seeing there are vari- 
ous affections different from true love to God or 
inconſiſtent with it, warm devotion ofttimes may 
be unreaſonable: but ſeeing love to God with the 
whole heart is the moſt reaſonable and the moſt ne- wi 
ceſſary thing in the world, all cold and ſuperficial M n 
devotion muſt be unreaſonable. The uſe of hu- jec 
man underſtanding is to know God and his works. on 
The chief end of knowing God's works is the know-WMl on 
ledge of God himſelf. The higheſt end of know. ex 
edge is not mere ſpeculation. The great end there arc 
fore of knowing God and his works is to love Co on 
to honour and obey him, and to enjoy him. Divin af 
tove and joy are the higheſt attainments of human 
nature and higheſt ends of all its faculties. 
It is the uſe of reaſon to curb men's paſſions, but 
it is to curb paſſions that are hurtful or liable to ex 
' ceſs. It is needfvl and requires great efforts to ſe 


due bounds to our love of other things. But the engl ed 

of ſetting bounds to our love of other things, is, tha evic 
we may ſet no bounds to our love of God. We that 
people ſpeak of rational and affectionate devotion tur 
as oppoſite things, they ſeem to go in ſo far to i — 


philoſophy that made it the uſe of reaſon to roc 
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out the affections. But whatever raſh and incon- 
liſtent things may have eſcaped men in allies of zeal 
againſt devout affections, yet when men calmly con- 
| der the moſt uſeful things in human nature, few 
are capable of denying the affections to be of that 
number. It is with good reaſon, that a famous 
Author , ſpeaking on that ſubject, compares the 
ſtate the intellectual world would be in without in- 
clinations or affections, to the ſtate of the material 
world, were it without motion, on which its beau- 
ty and uſefulneſs ſo much depends. If it were in- 
deed the true uſe of reaſon to root out all affection, 
the right uſe of reaſon would be inconſiſtent with 
virtue and happineſs. Theſe things neceſſarily im- 
ply ſuitable affections towards God and our fellow 
creatures; and eſpecially that love and joy of which 
God himſelf is the object. 

It is the uſe of realon to oppoſe theſe affections 
which are in their own nature evil, and to moderate 
thoſe which tho? in their own nature uſeful are ſub- 
ject to hurtful exceſſes. Men's affections are irrati- 
onal or unreaſonable, when they are not founded 
on a well-informed judgment, when they are not 
excited by juſt and ſufficient motives, when they 
are exceſſive in their degree, or have a bad influence 
on the mind and practice. If there are various 
affections, which may be introduced into men's de- 
yotions, which are liable to theſe imputations; the 
more neceſlary are the good and wile affections in- 
cluded in divine love, which are evidently of an op- 
polite nature and tendency. 

Tue affections included in divine love are found- 
ed on theſe truths, for which there is the greateſt 
evidence in the world. Every thing in the world 
that proves the being of God proves that his crea- 
tures ſhould love him with all their heart. The 
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evidence for theſe things is in itſelf very ſtrong 
and level to every capacity. Where it does not be. 
get conviction; it is not-owing to the weakneſs of 
men's capacities, but to the ſtrength of their preju- 
dices and prepoſſeſſions. This is manifeſtly the caſe 
as to the great truths of natural religion concerning 
God's infinite excellencies and benefits; the many 
endearing relations we ſtand in to him and our ab. 
folute dependence on him; the neceſſity of the en- 
zoyment of God in order to compleat happinefs and 
of ſupreme love to God in order to the enjoyment 
him: and in general the neceſſity of having the af. 
fections of our hearts, as much as poſſible, propor. 
tioned to the worth of their objects. Whatever 
proves that reaſonable ereatures are obliged to love 
God and his law, proves that ſinners are obliged to 
fuitable hatred of ſin and ſelf-· abaſement for it. A 
ſinner cannot have due prevalent love to God and 
hatred of ſin, without prevalent deſire of obtaining 
deliverance from ſin and the enjoyment of God. A 
faitable deſire of fo important ends cannot be with- 
out proportionable deſire of the neceſſary means. 
If a ſinner therefore Who hears the goſpel, have 
theſe ſuitable affections of love to God and hatred 
of ſin, to which he is obliged by the laws of natural 
religion, theſe things cannot be ſeparated from a real 
-complacency in that redemption and grace which 
are propoſed in revealed religion. This does not 
tappoſe that natural religion can diſcover or prove 
the peculiar things of the goſpel to be true; but when 
they are diſcovered, it proves them to be infinitely 
deſirable. A book of laws that are enforced with 
awful ſanctions, cannot prove that the ſovereign 
has paſſed an act of grace or indemnity in favours 
of tranſgreſſors. But it proves that ſuch favour is 
to them the moſt defirable and the moſt neceſſary 
thing in the world. It proves that the way of ſaving 
us from ſin, which the goſpel reveals, is infinitcly 
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ſairable to the honour of God, to the dignity of 
his law, and to the exigencies of the conſciences of 
ſinners. But it is not ſuitable to the ſcope of our pre- 
ſear inquiry, to enlarge here on the evidences of 
the main principles of natural religion and revelati- 


on. n e pan | ; 
As what has been hinted, gives ſome view of the 
greatneſs of the evidence, it thews that if the truth 
of theſe principles is ouce ſuppoſed, they contain the 
moſt reaſonable and moſt juſt motives in the world, 
to the goad aftections included in divine love. The 
moſt obvious principles of natural religion are evi- 
dent prooſs of the ne-efſity of loving God with our 
whole: heart. The, peculiar doctrines of the goſpel 
relate to our deliverance from ſin. And it is mani- 
feſily the moſt reaſonable ching in the world, that 
deliverance from lin, mould in the moſt vigorous 
manner occupy the thoughts and affections of ſin- 
ners. 8 a u rk 
As the affections included in divine love, are 
founded on the moſt reaſonable nds and mo- 
tives 3- they are. incapable of excels, This is a prin- 
cipal excgilency of theſe affeftions and ir ĩs peculiar 
to them. It is unreaſonable to object that men 
may be ſo occupied about one part of religion, as 
to overloek and neglect other parts of it. Such 
partiality in religion does not argue an exceſs in 
men's love to God or holinefs, but a very culpable 
defect in it. The more men have of theſe ho- 
ly atfeftions,: the ſtronger muſt their inclinations 
de, to that obedience to God which is univerlal and 
cxtends to all his precepts. 

The affeciions included in divine love are fo far 
from being capable of exceſs; that they mult always 
come {hort of the worth of their object. This muſt 
de the .cale, even though men were in a ſtate of 
perfection, It is not only impoſlible to overvalue 
Cod's excellencies and benefits or his favour and 
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the enjoyment of him; Our eſteem of theſe things, 
our gratitude, our deſires, our complacency in in 
God, can never fully come up to the motives and fol 
grounds of theſe good affections. When it is ſaid get 
that holineſs implies a due proportion between ca 
our affections and their objects, it muſt be under. out 
flood with obvious limitations and reſtrictions re- ten 
lating to God's infinity. The love of creatures to con 
God is infinitely unequal to the object. But ſince ¶ «xc 
the object of that affection is infinitely ſuperior to jnfe 
all other objects; the affection itſelf ſhould, as ela 
much as poſlible, tranſcend all other affections. It WM nc: 
is always capable of the moſt jnſt and reaſonable ad- beir 
ditions and increaſe of firength, We cannot have by 1 
fincere divine love without a real defire of ſuch WM bou 
progreſs in it. The neceſſary diſproportion of that MM t t 
affection to its object, and the ſtrong obligations and 
to it, the divine benefits which are continually mul-¶ o { 
riplying upon us, are evident proofs of this. And N ays 
as there is good ground to ſuppoſe that ſtrong deſire ¶ al p 
and endeavours after progreſs in the love of God is ¶ hop 
a main thing intended by the ſcripture expreſſions a- have 
bout our loving him with all our heart ang all our. WM yh il 
ſtrength : ſo there are manifold other (inſtructions ¶ ꝛct 
in ſcripture which ſhew that we cannot love God: cciſe 
truly without endeavouring to love him more than near 
we do, and that deſire of progreſs is a main cha - ¶uoic 
rater of ſincerity. | Nc, 
From what is ſaid it is evident that it is equally Tt 
abſurd and impious to ſuppoſe that creatures may nn dit 
love God too much, or more than they oughts Mees; 
Hence it follows that ſinners cannot hateidan-=5oo nord 
much; that they cannot prize deliverance-from it Wi;.c. 
too much, or be too thankful for it. It is true that 
there are certain bounds, beyond which mens affec- 
tions cannot riſe, in their preſent frail ſtate, with- 
out doing hurt to their frame, or even unbinging it. Wh 
But there are very obvious reaſons, that this 15 ne Bec. 1 
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proof of a danger of exceſs in the good affections 
in view. In mens preſent imperfect ſtate, theſe af- 
fections labour always under culpable and hurtful 
defects: they are alſo ſubject to very hurtful de- 
cays through oppoſition from inward infirmities and 
outward hindrances and temptations of a contrary ' 
tendency. This may be very evident to us, if we 
conſider ſome obvious differences, between theſe ' 
excellent affections in view, and mens affections to 
inferior objects; particularly theſe appetites which 
relate to the ſubliſtence of bodily life and irs enjoy- 
ments. Theſe appetites ſeem ſcarcely capable of 
being extinguiſhed, or liable to dangerous decays, 
by neglect. The thing that requires effort and la- 
hour is to moderate them. It is far otherways as 
to the noble affections included in the love of God 
and holinefs. Theſe ſuperior affections are liable 
to ſo manifold oppoſition, and to fo dangerous de- 
ays; that men can never be too careful in uſin 
ll proper preſervatives againſt defections, and al 
proper means of ſteddineſs and progreſs. Men may 
have ſincere love to God rooted in their hearts, 
while they. are not in the actual exerciſe of it: but 
not without ſome habitual propenſity to ſuch ex- 
erciſe: and the lively exerciſe of it is the great 
mean of preſerving and ſtrengthening it, and of 
woiding theſe dangers, from within or from with- 
out, which threaten the decay of it. 

Theſe things ſhew that as the affections included 
n divine love, are in themſelves incapable of ex- 
tels; fo they are the chief means of reſtraining the 
nordinacy or excefs of mens affections to inferior 
ects. Mens chief affections muſt always be fix- 
ed on ſome object or other. There muſt till be 
bme affections which have the ſovereignty in the 
heart. If mens chief affections are not fixed 
m God, they muſt be fixed on ſome other ob» 
as which are infinitely below him. Diſorder and 
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confuſion in the prevalent affections of the heart 71 
muſt neceſſarily enſve upon ſuch a preference of M d 
the creature to the Creator. It is in vain to pre. 
tend to remove the ĩnordinacy of affections to other MW hi 
6bjects, while that ſupreme love to God,. to which it 
theſe other affections ſhould. be ſubordinate, is ne. 2 
lected, It is divine love that reſtores and eſta. 2 
liſhes a noble order in all the affections of the ſoul. gt 
It is divine love that eſtablithes inward temperance ia gr 
the affections, and maintains the ſobriety of the heart. T 
All the good affections included in it, tend to re. it 
ftrain theſe irregular ſelfiſh paſſions, which have (ol fr: 
bad influence both on mens practice and on their th 
judgment and underſtanding z the more violent de- ha 
grees of which paſſions fo often marr the exerciſe of M aft 
teaſon. Such paſſions ofttimes do great prejudice MI is 
dy an exceſſive application, and, in a manner, a con- aft 
Kuing of mens thoughts ro ſome one object. Di- me 
vine love employs the mind and heart about all that mg 
beautiful variety of uſeful thoughts and actions aff 
which are neceſſary in the practice of univerſal ho-W dif 


tineſs. Tho”. religion is called the one thing need-W tur 
ful, yet that one thing comprehends a great many Th 
things; yea all the things by which we ſhould pro- wb 
mote the glory of God, the good of ſociety, and aff 
the perfection of our natures. That unity offi fe 
principle and end, which takes place in holy affecy is i: 
Vons and actions, together with their amiable har enc 
mony and connexion, and mutual ſubſerviency tay fira 
one another, give them an unſpeakable advantaga of \ 
above all ſtrong affections towards inferior objects give 
Corrupt and inordinate affections through their fre alle: 
quent claſhing and interfering, the impoſlibility o belt 
fatisfying them, the neceſſity of curbing and modeſi the 


rating them, the difficulty of this where that affe 
tion which is the ſource of true moderation is want 
ing, and on various other accounts, have an ei 
dent tendency to diſquiet and perplex the wis 
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and conſequently to darken it. The tendency of 
divine love is, in all reſpects, :the very reverſe of this. 

All theſe things ſhew that as divine love is the 
higheſt uſe of human reaſon. and underftanding, ſo 
it has the greateſt tendeney to the true improvement 
and cultivating of it. It makes men truly wile, 
and gives them a right judgment in things of the 
greateſt importance. Inordinate affections are the 
greateſt enemies to reaſon if right underſtood. 
They bribe it into their corrupt intereſts and biaſs 
it againſt evidence. A main thing therefore in true 
freedom of thinking and reaſoning is freedom from 
that biaſs of wrong affections. If this cannot be 
had without the prevalence of the contrary good 
affections, the ſouree of true freedom of thought 
is divine love. It is a general property of the ſtrong 
affections that they have a natural influence on the 
memory, on fixing the thoughts, and on render-- 
ing mens invention more fruitful... But different 
affections make mens inventions fruitful in a very 
different manner, according to the good or bad na- 
ture and tendency of theſe affections themſelves. 
The mind is naturally fruitful in theſe thoughts. 
which are moſt ſuitable and moſt favourable to theſe 
affections which are moſt predominant. Theſe things: 

ſhew that the love of God, and that love of truth which 
is implied in it, have a manifold advantagious influ- 
ence on mens reaſoning faculties, Divine lobe re- 
ſtrains theſe perverſe affections which are the cauſes; 
of wrong judgment and of deluſion every day; it 
gives the mind a freedom from the moſt hurtful bi- 
aſſes, it fixes the attention, it puts the mind in the 
beſt ſituation for the moſt uſeful inquiries, it makes. 
the mind fruitful in the thoughts that are moſt ſub-- 
ſervie nt to them, it reconciles it to what labour and! 
application may attend them. ; 

It is proper to obſerve that there are two ſorts of 

leaſoning, on things that 2 to practice, betwecn 
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Which there is a conſiderable difference. The obe 
is, that reaſoning which is deſigned for finding out 


the truth, in caſes where men as yet want evi- 


dence. and muſt ſuſpend their judgment. The o- 
ther is that reaſoning which is deſigned to ſtrengthen 
good affections and purpoſes, by reflexion on pro- 
per motives of the truth of which the mind has 
already a well-founded perſvaſion. As to the firſt 
fort of reaſoning, even where divine love takes 
25 and is founded on a juſt aſſent to the moſt ef- 
ential truths, men may have occaſion for ſuch in- 
uiries and find them attended with difficulty. The 
requent diverſity of ſentiments among the beſt men, 
in a ſpecial manner about the application of uncon- 
tcſted general rules to particular caſes, puts this out 
of Aeon. In ſuch caſes itis neceſſary to avoid 2 
blind affection to one ſide of a queſtion, before a 
man's judgment is ſufficiently informed and deter- 
mined on good grounds. This is that cool and ju- 
dicious conſideration which is ſo requiſite in im- 
Partial inquiry, - It muſt exclude the influence of 
corrupt affections . becauſe. they tend 10 biaſs the 
mind againſt evidence; but for the fame reaſon 
it muſt not exclude the influence of the love of 
God, than which nothing is more truly ſybervi 
. Ct to the ſearch of truth. "id? | 
But notwithſlanding the uſefulneſs of ſuch in- 
quiries, it would be manifeſtly unreaſonable to place 
the whole of religion in them. It would be abſurd to 
pretend that all devout exerciſes ſhould be perform- 
ed wih ſuch a ſuſpenſe of judgment, as theſe inquy 
les fuppoſe. This would infer that there can be no 
exerciſe of divine love, founded on the juſt and 
firm belief of divine truths; and that a ſtate of ſin- 
cexe boline(s muſt be a ſtate of perpetual ſcepticilm, 
It is evident that this would caſt a very injurious 
reflection on the means God has given us of knows 


jog bis will. It would infer that they are ſo obſcus 
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and defective that mens belief can never be fully de- 
termined on good grounds; and that the right uſe 
of reaſon in religion is to be © ever learning and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 

From what is faid it is evident that the lively ex- 
erciſe of divine-love and joy, has the. greateſt con- 
nexion with the moſt deſirable ſedateneſs and com- 
poſure of mind. When men oppoſe ſedateneſs of 
mind and lively affections to one another, they do 
not conſider duly the great diſparity between theſe 
irregular affections, which ſhould never be intro- 
duced into devotion; and theſe affections which 
belong ta divine love, which are eſſential to the 
right performance of devotion, What has been 
ſaid above, concerning the oppoſite tendency of 
theſe two ſorts of affections, ſhews that the one is 
as uſeful in order to due compoſure and ferenity of 
mind as the other is hurtful to it. Irregular affecti- 
ons tend to darken the mind, hinder due attention, 
and diſtract the thoughts. The very reverſe of this 
is the natural reſult of divine love and of all theſe 
concomitants of it which the apoſtle calls the fruits 
of the ſpirit ; joy, peace, long-(uffcring, gentleneſs, 
goodneſs. * Whoever believes the ſcripture-ac- 
count of future bleſſedneſs, muſt own that it is' a 
ſtate of the tnoſt vigorous and molt perfect love and 
joy in the moſt perfect ſerenity and tranquility, 
To have the love of God ſhed abroad in our hearts, 
and to be filled with joy and peace in believing, 
is the neareſt reſemblance of that bleſſedneſs. That 
faith which works by love, is a faith by which the 
ſoul and conſcience enter into reſt. While that 
faith and love are wanting, and while mens chief af- 
fections are ſuch as cannot be ſatisfied and muſt be 
controlled, there can be no durable and ſolid reſt 
or compoſure of mind. 
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Of various general properties Commune to the beſt 
devout affections with the other affectiont of bu. 
man nature. ; B91 27 46 
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FTER confidering the diſtinguithing excet- 
lercies of the affections included in divine 
love; it is uſeful to conſider ſome properties which 
are common to them with other devour affeCtions 
or all the other affections of human nature in gene- 
ral. A right view oof this matter, is of uſe both for 
vindicating the importance of theſe holy affections, 
and for farther illuſtration of their peculiar excel- 
lencies. Some general reſemblances between them 
and other affections of a very different kind, are ſome- 
times made uſe of as arguments againſt two very im · 
portant points. Theſe things are improved partly a- 
gainſt the uſefulneſs of all devout affections con- 
fidered in themſelves in general; partly againſt a- 
ſcribing any of them to divine grace. Whatever 
may be ſaid of ſuch objections otherwiſe, their ſuc- 
ceis, on the minds of many, makes them conlidera- 
ble. If there are people who are ſtrongly preju- 
diced againſt devour affections, it is not to be won- 
dred at, that this ſhould biaſs their minds in favours 
of any appearance of arguments againſt them. 

The general reſemblances between the affections 
included in divine love and other devout affections 
are either ſuch as relate to the means of exciting 
them, or the effects which proceed from them. As 
to the firſt, it is ſometimes objected that the fame 
natural cauſes, which are means of exciting hu» 
man affections in general, have a natural influ 
ence in exciting devout affections,” and that both. 
in good and bad men, as well as any other af. 


effects is wholly owing to theſe means; or that 
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ſections whatever. As to theſe natural cauſes or 
means of exciting the affections, ſoffte view was 
taken of them, above. The primary means are 
the knowledge and due conſideration of proper 
motives. This alone ſeems eſſential and neceſſary, 
for exciting the affections in a reaſonable manner. 
But there are other fecondary means which tho not 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary, as attention to motives, are 
natural helps ſubſervient to it. Such as the advan- 
tzgeous-propoſal of them, pathetick diſcourſe, the 
force of example, and the like. 

Some people ſeem to.imagine that becauſe devour 
affections are excited, both in good and bad men, 
by ſuch natural cauſes; therefore none of them 
ought to de aſcribed to divine ſupernatural operati- 
on. And again, becauſe there is ſo great a reſem- 
blance between all devout affections, as to the man- 
ner of exciting them, they imagine there can be no 
very material difference in the affections themſelves. 
Seeing therefore the devout affections which may 
be excited in the hearts of. bad men, are of ſo little 
uſe; they think we ihould judge the ſame way of 
all devout affections whatever, without exception.. 

Such objections ſometimes dazzle the minds of 
the iaconſiderate and of thule who are ſtrongly pre- 
judiced againſt devout affections In order to ſhew 
that they are of no force againſt the affections in- 
cluded in divine love, it is ſufficient to remove the 
ambiguity of words and to make ſome rellections 
on things that were conſidered formerly concerning 
the relation between the efficacy of grace and the 
good influence of means. 

When it is ſaid; that all ſorts of devout affections 
are excited by natural cauſes or means, this may be 
underſtood in two different meanings, between 
which there is a very important diſparity, The 
meaning may be, eicher that the production of ſuch 
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theſe means have a real influence on them. In the 
firſt meaninggoF the expreſſions, when the efficacy 
of means is made an objection againſt the efficacy 
of grace, it is a begging the gueſtzon. To ſay that 
all forts of devout affections, are wholly owing to 
natural cauſes, and that therefore none of them 
ſhould be aſcribed to divine grace, is not rea- 
ſoning but naked aſſertion. The various evidences, 
from ſcriprure and experience, againſt that aſſerti- 
on, were conſidered at large above. | 
As to the other more large meaning, namely when 
all that is pretended is, that the natural cauſes or 
means above mentioned and the like, do really con- 
tribute to all forts of devout affections, this is no 
objection againſt the neceſſity or efficacy of divine 
race, To ſet this-matter in a due light it is uſe- 
ul to conſider the following things. J. 
In the firſt place the efficacy of grace, and the 
good influence of motives and other means, are no 
way inconſiſtent. The end of divine grace is not to 
render motives and other means uſeleſs, but to 
make them effectual. And therefore when the 
good diſpoſitions and affections, included in divine 
love, are produced and excited; they may be indeed 
the effects of the things above mentioned as ſub- 
ordinate means, While this does not binder their 
being the effects of divine grace as the principal 
cauſe. 5 
In the next place it is proper to obſerve that the 
natural means of producing good affections, ope- 
rate varioufly on different perſons according to the 
previous rooted diſpoſitions of their hearts, The di- 
verſity of mens inward prevalent diſpoſitions, may 
make the ſame motives and other means, have the 
molt different effects in the world on different per- 
ſons. This is ſa evident from reafon and experience, 
that it is not needful to inſiſt upon it. It is. well 
Anon that the ſame inſtructions and . perſualives, 
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which are means of producing the beſt effects, on 
well diſpoſed minds: may be abuſed by people of the 
molt perverſe diſpoſitions, to the worſt purpoſes *; 

If there may be a vaſt diſparity,in the effects of the 
fame.motives or other means, on different diſpoſiti - 
ons; even where there is no immediate divine o- 
peration; much more muſt this be the caſe where 
ſuch operation is interpoſed. The ſame inſtruetions 
and motives, which in the minds of ſome only pro- 
duce the common good affections formerly deſerib- 
ed; may by God's bleſſing produce and ſtrengthen 
in others the excellent diſpoſitions and affections in- 
cluded in divine love. While they excite in ſome, 
only admiration, good general deſires of eſcaping fu- 
ture puniſhment-and of obtaining future bleſſedneſs: 
they may in the hearts of others produce the chief 
things wherein true holineſs conſiſts: they may, 
through the efficacy of divine grace, change the heart 
by ſanctifying it; or through renewed ſupplies of 
the ſame grace, promote and advance ſo bleſſed a 
change. : | | - | 

The ſame truths may be conſidered as motives 
to different good affections and actions. The great 
doctrines of religion are motives to divine love and 
univerſal holineſs. They are alſo motives to theſe o- 
ther common good affections which come ſhort of it. 
True holineſs does not exclude theſe other affecti- 
ons. It includes, it directs, it puriſies and ſtrength- 
ens them. It. neceſſarily includes them; it makes 
men earneſtly deſire future happineſs : but not in 
mere general and conſuſed way: it makes men fix 
their chief defires on God and place their chief hap · 
pineſs in him. The natural efficacy; of motives, 
ofttimes produces theſe common affections, with- 
out divine love; and reſts there without riſing 
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higher. The end of divine grace, is as it were to 
compleat the good influence of motives: to make 
them effectual for the chief purpoſes to which they 
are ſubſervient: and to make them ſucceſsful means 
of producing the divine image and of promoting it. 
Theſe things neceſſarily imply the implanting of di- 
vine love in the foul, and the lively exerciſe of it. 

From what is faid it appears that a. general re. 


ſemblance, as to the means of exciting men's affec- 


tions, does not diſprove an eſſential diſparity in 
the affections themſelves that are produced or ex · 
cited by theſe means. The ſuſſiciency of natural cauſ- 
es to produce various other affections does not prove 
their ſufficie ney to produce theſe included in Love to 
God with the whole heart.” There is fo vaſt a dil- 
parity between theſe different effects that there is 
no juſt arguing from the one to the other. The 
power of corruption and depravity ſhews our need 
of the power of divine grace to produce and pro 
mote ſincere divine love. The ſutficieney of means 
to produce other affections, does not diſprove the 
power of depravity, but is rather a confirmation of 
i,” It is a confirmation of its power, that 
it defeats ſo many promiſing good impreſſions. It 
fhews that the efficacy of inward perverſeneſs is 
very conſiderable, when men may be ſo deeply af. 
feed, and fo ſenſibly touched, with the chief per- 
fuaſives and motives to their duty, without a cor. 
dial compliance with it. There is a great difference 
between tranſient impreſſions of motives; and a 
thorough compliance with the true end of them But 
theſe impreſſions are in themſelves of a good tendens 
cy; and it is the power of depravity that makes them 
ſo tranſient and ineffe*tual as they are; Thefe things 
ſhew that the ſufficiency of means for other pur- 
poſes, and their ſubſerviency to the good diſpoſiti- 
ons included in true holineſs; cannot diſprove 
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poſitions and affections and for the ſuitable vigorous 
exerciſe of them. 

Tho' whatever diſproves the ſelf- ſufficiency of 
motives and other means, proves our need of divine 
grace ; the efficacy of grace does not take away the 
neceſſity or uſefulneſs of means. The principal 
means, as was obſerved above, of good diſpoſitions, 
are the knowledge, the belief and conſideration of 
proper motives. Divine love neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
the belief of thoſe divine truths, which are the chief 
motives to it. It implies in its very nature, a preva- 
ſent propenſity to the actual conſideration. of them ; 
and ſuch conſideration is neceſſarily implied in the 
zetual exerciſe of that good affection. | 

Theſe things:ſhew that true holineſs neceffarity 

implies a diſpoſition to the active uſe of the means 
of it. And as motives are the principal means of 
t; a ſuitable impreſſion of them rooted in the foul, 
is 2 main thing wherein true holineſs conſiſts. This 
ſhews how unreafonable it is, in conſidering the ef- 
ficacy of grace and of motives or other means, to 
make theſe things claſh and interfere, between which 
there is ſo evident a conſiſtency and harmony, The 
groundleſs imagination of an inconſiſtency in theſe 
things, is a main ſource of the objections which em- 
baraſs the ſubje& in view. What has been already 
ſaid ſhews on what principles the force of ſuch ob- 
ffions muſt depend. Some of them are built upon 
this ſuppoſition; that if an all-ſeeing God, who knows 
our hearts, knows that the mere propoſal and con- 
fderation- of motives, and other means of holineſs, 
vill not of themfelves be effectual; he will not. 
make the uſe of ſuch means, on our part, neceſſa- 


y for that end. This is manifeſtly a very un- 


reaſonable imagination. It is evidently agreeable 
o God's perfections, that the offers and operations 
of his grace, ſhould be ſuited to our neceſſities. It 
# neceſlary for us to be holy, and to be beholden 
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to the grace of God for that end. But this makes it 
no way neceflary for us to be made holy without 
the uſe of means. | 
Some of the objections in view are built on this 
polition, that if the Spirit of God make men holy, 
he muſt do it, without diſpoſing them to the habitual 
conſideration of the motives to holineſs: atleaſt not 
in order to the exciting of the holy diſpoſitions which 
are included in divine love, ot which have a connexi- 
on with it. This is a poſition that contradicts itſelf, 
It implies that if the Spirit of God is the Author of 
all holineſs; he is not the Author of ſome of the 
moſt eſſential parts of it. A ſincere diſpoſition to 
conſider the motives to divine love, and to uſe all 
proper means of the lively exereiſe of it, is both an 
eſſential part of holineſs, and has a powerful influ- 
ence on all the other paris of it. 5 
Theſe things ſhew that the influence of means is 
no juſt objection againſt the efficacy of grace. They 
ſhew therefore that, tho' the uſe. of the ſame means 
may excite the holy affections included in divine 
love, and other affections of an inferior. ſort ; this 
does not binder a vaſt diſparity, not only in theſe 
affections themſelves but alſo in the manner of beir 
production. The external means may be the ſame, 
Men's inward meditations may be on the fame moy- 
ing ſubjects. But there is a difference between 
what is wholly the natural production of means 
themſelves and what is the effect of divine grace o- 
perating by them. There is a difference between 
the natural and intrinſic efficacy of means operat 
ing ſuitably to the previous diſpoſitions of men's 
hearts; and the efficacy of means, when divine o- 
tion rectiſies the inward diſpoſitions of the 
eart, and gives to means and endeavours that good 
ſucceſs which inherent depravity or infirmĩity would 
otherwiſe hinder. _ 
When people imagine that the uſe of means or 
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aAivity and diligence in the uſe of them, claſhes 
with the reality of diyine operation, they ſo far go 
in into one of the moſt unreaſonable branches of © 
what the body of Chriſtians reckon the enthuſiaſti- 
cal ſcheme of religion, namely that if God act on 
men's minds, men themſelves muſt ceaſe to act; or 
that they muſt forbear the uſe of means till they 
find ſome previous impulſe exciting them to ir, 
They who do not own the doctrine of grace, muſt 
own that if divine grace were needful and real, it 
would not hinder, but excite activity and diligence 
in all good endeavours: and that it is ſuirable to the 
divine perfections, that if divine grace were be- 
ſtowed it ſhould be beſtowed in ſuch a manner a 
to encourage diligence. 
It is a main ſource of error in general that men 
frequently confound things,between which there are 
the moſt ſubſtantial differences, becauſe of ſome re- 
ſemblances of leſs conſequence. It is thus that ſome 
people ſtrengthen their prepoſſeſſions againſt all 
piety, becauſe of the reſemblances of it that are 
found in hypocrites. It is evidently a deluſion and 
ſelf-deceit of the ſame kind, when men deſpiſe all 
devour affections in general, theſe included in di- 
vine love not excepted, becauſe of ſome kind of re- 
ſemblance between all the affections of human na- 
ture in general. The view that was taken before 
of the ditference berween true holineſs, and falſe ap- 
pearances of it,ſhews that that difference is the moſt 
important and the moſt eſſential difference in the 
world. The name and general notion of affections 
are applicable to the beſt and to the worſt things the 
heart of man is capable of. The beſt and the worſt 
diſpoſitions or emotions of the heart are called af- 
fections, as the moſt uſeful truths and the moſt 
burtful practical errors in the judgment are called 
principles. Some general properties may be affirm- 
red of all ſorts of principles, as well as of all ſorts of 
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affections. Tbe natural means of producing de 
confirming principles are real or ſeeming argu- 
ments; as the natural means of exciting affection 
are ſuitable motives: which are indeed arguments 
relating not merely to the reality but to the good - 
nels of certain objeets or the contrary. Notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch general reſemblances, as it is abſurd 
to annĩhilate the difference between truth and falſe- 
hood in men's principles, it is no leſs abſurd to an- 
nihilate the differences formerly conſidered in men's 
affections. It cannot be juſtly objected againſt this 
illuſtration, that the ſame evidence produces the e. 
fame principles. The ſtrongeſt evidences of the th 
moſt uſeful truths, are ofttimes conſidered, with il 
ſome attention, without begetting perſuaſion. Some- en 
times men may conſider ſuch evidences, and then on 
do their utmoſt to refute them. Sometimes theſe MW Ot 
evidences procure aſſent to ſome good concluſions, WI 
while the moft important concluſions, deducible v 
from them, are not admitted. There is a reſem- or 
blance between the various ſucceſs of the evidences tig 
of the truth and of the motives to holineſs. Some- fu 
times ſuch motives are heard and conſidered with Ml fl 
ſome attention, and at the fame time with ſtrong on. 
averſion and diſguſt. Sometimes they excite theſe l 
inferior good affections, which were formerly de- 
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ſcribed, while the main deſign of them is not com- im 
plied with. * 2” the 
The reaſonings which have been inſiſted on, con- ¶ ſect 
cerning the influence of means, or of natural caules, U 
on all forts of devout affections, ſerve equally to Wl tbe 
vindicate the two important points, formerly men- ga 
tioned, concerning the holy affections included in be. 
divine love: namely the great importance of iheſe n 
attainments conſidered in themſelves, and the rea- n 
ſonableneſs of aſcribing them to divine grace. But Proc 


there are various things which make it needful to 
conſider this influence of natural cauſes, an men 
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derout affections, ſomewhat more particularly. It 
is a theory in which: there has been a good deal of 
philoſophizing againſt ſerious piety, or afſectionate 
devotion. | But when duly conſidered it is of ma- 
nifold uſe for better purpoſes. It is of uſe for vin - 
dieating piety and for unfolding the deluſions of 
ſelf-deceit, in falſe pretences to it. It is owned, on 
all hands, that there are various cauſes and helps 
in the nature of things, which are ſubſervient to 
deyout affections, eſpecially to divine love. It is 
of importance to conſider whether. this be a juſt ob- 
jection agaiuſt ſuch aſfections or an argument for 
them: and whether or not the philoſophy that ſub- 
tiizes ſo much againſt devout affections, without 
any due reſtriction, reflects diſhonour not merely 
on the corruption of nature, but on nature itſelf. 
On the other hand it is owued by all parties, that 
men may impoſe on themſelves and others by de- 
yout feryours, which either come ſhort of holineſs, 
or are even of an oppoſite nature and tendency. A 
right view of the natural cauſes, which have an in- 
fucace on ſtrong fervours of affection, is of mani- 
feſt uſe, for due caution againſt ſo hurtful deluſi- 
OB +. 44.4 wet) 5 

Before we enter on the more particular conſide- 
ration of the natural cauſes in view, it may nat be 
improper to obſerve a remarkable inconſiſtency in 
the reaſonings of many people, againft devout af- 
ſections, as the mere product of fuch cauſes, Ma- 
ny people who object againſt ſuch attainments, «s 
the effects of operations that are merely natural, are 
againſt all operation that is ſupernatural. It migbt 
be expected that ſuch pcople would never make it 
an objection againſt the goodneſs or excellency of 
any effect, that it is a mere natural efficacy that 
produces it. According to them, this muſt be 
the caſe as to all the. nobleſt attainments, in the 
minds or hearts of the: beſt of men. It is very un- 
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reaſonable in any people to maintain that nothing 
can be of importance that proceeds merely from 
the natural ET ſecond cauſes, But'that prin. 
ciple is chiefly unreaſonable, in people who ac- 
knowledge no other efficacy on men's hearts but 
that alone. If ſuch. efficacy is no objection againſt 
other valuable attainments, and if they are not to 
be the leſs eſteemed, becauſe they are the effects of 
mere natural cauſes or natural powers; it is mani. 
feſt partiality to make ſuch a manner of prodyc. 
tion an objection againſt all devout affections: e- 
ſpecially againſt the nobleſt affection of the ſoul 
fixed on the nobleſt object. |  —_ 
Theſe things are ſo obvious, that tho' people 
ſometimes argue not only againſt the divine ori- 
gin, but even againſt the importance of any ſtrong 
devout affections, on pretence that they may be ac- 
counted for from natural cauſes; yet it ſeems rea- 
ſonable to underſtand ſuch objections with ſome 
reſtriction. The meaning of them ſeems to be 
this, that devout affections are of little or no im- 
portanee, not merely becauſe they are the effects 
of natural cauſes, but becauſe they are the ef - 
ſects of ſuch cauſes, even in the hearts of wicked 
men: and that theſe muſt be inconſiderable attain- 
ments which may be produced in mens hearts with- 
out any changing of their hearts to the better. 
When the objections in view are underſtood in this 
meaning, a ſufficient anſwer to them is contained 
in the deſcription formerly given of the vaſt dil 
parity between different ſorts of devout affections, 
That deſcription proves that to argue from. ſome 
particular ſorts of devout affections to all ſorts of 
them in general without exception, is contrary 10 
the moſt evident and inconteſted rules of juſt rea- 
ſoning. _- _ 

In conſidering the particular natural cauſes, which 
have a tendercy to excite devout affections, that 
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which deſerves to be chiefly inquired into is ſtrong 
attention to proper motives. The native tendency of 
ſtrong attention affords various arguments in favours 
of vigorous affections towards objects of the greateſt 
excelleney in themſelves, ' and of the greateſt im- 

nce to us. There is probably no controverſy, . 
whether ſerious and ſteddy attention to ſuch things, 
or the contrary thoughtleſſneſs and inconſiderateneſs 
about them, be moſt ſubſervient to true wiſdom. 
The ſame things which are the chief motives to 
devout ' affections" are the chief motives to all 
good actions. If attentive conſideration of theſe 
things be a natural cauſe which has a tendency to 
Ively devout affecrions; the uſefulneſs of the cauſe 
$2 good argument for the uſefulneſs of the effect. 
This way of reaſoning is evidently founded on a 
general principle, on which the moſt ſatisfying ar- 


- WM cuments are founded in other cafes; namely that 


e che natural cauſes which have a direct tendency. 
e o produce any effect are good and vſeful ; the ef- 
i WH fect itſelf muſt be ſo likeways. This ſhews that 
s iaſtead of its being a juſt objection againſt devout. 
f. Wffections that they are naturally excited by atten- 
dne conſideration, it would rather be a more plau- 
die objection againſt them, if they were excited 
h- ordinarily any other way. | 
. It was obſerved before that men's natural 
or power of exciting ſeveral common good affections, 


(es not diſprove their need of divine grace, to 
il» produce and excite divine love, But tho' men's 
us. Whover of attentive confideration in order to excite 
me good affections, does not take away their 
eed of that ſuperior power; yet the uſe of ſuch ſe- 
nous conſideration, with application ro God for 
is bleſſing, is of ſuch importance and of ſo good 
endency, that it is neceſſary to vindicate it from 
bections founded on the bad uſe of it and artificial 
nitations of it. The intereſt of true piety re- 
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quires the vindication not only of divine love, but 
alſo of earneſt deſires and other devout affections 
that quicken men's endeavours after it. And what. 
ever be ſaid of men's power of exciting ſome ſuch 
affectians by ſtrong attention, it is certain that the 
uſe of that power is a thing to which roo many 
have a ſtrong backwardneſs, that does not need to 
be fortified by arguments. - e. 

It is inconteſted that men's power of exciting <: 
their affections, by attention to motives, is oft. MW 6: 


TOI  nlow 0 


times abuſed to very bad or very uſeleſs purpoſes, M (i 


By ſtrong attention to theſe things that are induce. ſo 
ments to irregular affections, theſe corruptions are Ml k. 
more and more ſtrengthened. Sometimes men may MW 
employ all the force of attention they are maſters ex 
of, for exciting fictitious and artificial emotions, ei- im 
ther about religious ſubjects or other things merely gal 
to amuſe and deceive others and to procure their ap- ¶ it 
plauſe. Sometimes people may be very deeply af. ca: 
fected with things they know to be fabulous; and de- wa: 
{ire to be ſo affected, not out of any love to the ob-MI Go 
jects which occupy their thoughts, which they know mo 
to have no being, but out of love to the amuſement MF cou 


thods by which ſome people, no doubt, acquire a 
peculior dexterity in railing ſuch fictitious paſſions 
in themſelves and others. There is no ground t 
doubt but fuch dexterity may extend to all ſorts 
of objects that are fit to excite: the attections. It 
is a juſt commendation. of the objects of Chiil 
tian faith that there are no objects in the world 
which, conſidered in themſelves, are fo capable o 
exciting the moſt delightful affections of the ſoul 
There is the leſs ground to wonder if men who art 


intent upon ſuch fictitious and artificial affection artit 
about objrets of ſo elevating a tendency, for ti cere 
unworthy purpoſes above mentioned, may acquiſ that 


lome ſaculty that way. But if ſuch intention i li is 
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deyout exerciſes, be a heinous contempt of the Dei- 
ty, the more enormous this evil is in itſelf; the 
more enormous is the malignity of charging any 
perſons with it groundlelly. Chriſtian charity and 
candour, ſhould incline us to ſuppoſe, that external 
ligns of inward affection are real, and that where 
no remarkable ſigns of that kind appear, there may 
be affectionate devotion in men's hearts notwith- 
ſtanding. If we muſt form any judgment of the 
ſincerity of others in devotion, as we ſhould in- 
dine to the charitable ſide, it would be very unrea 
ſonable to confine our charity to thoſe who appear 
caſt ſerious. T EPR 
Some people, when they conſider how men may 
excite in themſelves artificial and fictitious fervours, 
imagine they have diſcovered mighty objections a- 
gainſt the importance of devout affections. But 
it ſhould be remembred that dexterous mimicks 
can imitate the moſt amiable good affections to- 
wards men as well as devout affections towards 
God. They can imitate the joys and ſorrows of the 
moſt tender parents and moſt generous patriots, and 
counterfeit the good affections which men ſhould 
have to their families and their country. But theſe 
affeftions are not the leſs commendable or the leſs 
important becauſe they may be imitated. It is be- 
cauſe theſe affections, where they are real; are fo 
2miable and praiſc-worthy, that men who want them, 
ſeek favour and applauſe by artificial imitation ot 
them... If it is not a juſt objection againſt any good 
affection towards men, that there may be artificial 
imitations of it; it is evident partiality to make 
it an objection againſt - devout afſections towards 
God. Whatever reſemblance there may be between 
artificial emotions, and theſe which flow from 1in- 
cere affections raoted in the foul ; it is areſemblance 
that is conſiſtent with a very important diſparity. 
li is true there is not ſuch dilpatity in outward ſgns 
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To pretend that there ſhould, is ro pretend that 
outward ſigns, ſhould make the hearts of other = 


men, as it were, tranſparent to us. It is neceſſa = 
for us to ſearch our own hearts, but it is not oak de 
ſary nor fit we ſhould have acceſs to diſcern the | 
hearts of orhers; as we would not think it very 8 


deſirable they ſhould diſcern all that paſſes in ours. "= 
But of theſe things more fully afterwards, in treat. ue 
ing of the natural effects of ſtrong affections after wn 
conſidering the means of exciting them. fri 

When we conſider the frequent abuſe of mens fore 
power of exciting their affections, we ſhould re- nti 
member that in all other caſes the abuſe of things, tive 
that are in themſelves uſeful and neceſſary, is ac- ind 
knowledged to be no juſt objection againſt the due MW (ro 
uſe of them ; but rather an argument for ir. Un- grac 
leſs we adhere to this, we may plead for laying aſide {eric 
the uſe of all the powers and faculties of human na- fide) 
ture. As all evil is one way or other, the abuſe of MW i th 
good, and all moral evil conſiſts in the abuſe of effet 
ſome good natural powers, or ſome perverſeneſs 
that tends to fuch abuſe, ſo it is a common and no 
leſs juſt obſervation, that the abuſe or corruption 
of the beſt things is the worſt. If. the rectitude of 
our affections, the due exercife of them, and of 
all the active powers of the ſoul in ſubſerviency to 
them, were not of the higheſt importance; the a- 
buſe of theſe things would not be fo odious nor fo 
hurtful as it is. When people object againſt mens 
power of exciting their affections by attention to 
motives becauſe that power is abuſed in exciting 
ſuch affections as are very trifling or hurtful ; they 
may with equal reaſon deſpiſe men's power of ac- 
quiring and . habits, by repeated acts, 
becauſe that power is ſubject to the like abuſes. 
This is not a blaming the corruption of nature, but 
nature itſelf, and a blaming the very main things in 
that noble ſtructure. Theſe powers, which are ſo 
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much neglected or abuſed, would take place in hu- 
man nature, tho” it were perfectly free of all moral 
evil; and it is indeed in ſuch a ſtate that they ſhould 
be exerted even with the greateſt vigour. Next 
to the capacity of divine love and joy, to which all 
the powers of the ſoul ſhould be fubſervient; there 
is not a nobler faculty in the frame of intelligent 
creatures, than the power of knowing the motives 
and grounds of theſe excellent affections, and of 
ſerious conſideration of them. It was obſerved be- 
fore how effectually depravity hinders ſuch conſide- 
ration, and defeats the good tendency of ſuch mo- 
tives even when conſidered. Serious conſideration 
and reflexion on ſuch perverſeneſs, ſuggeſts 
ſtrong motives to earneſt deſires after that divine 
grace that gives ſinners new hearts. But when ſuch 
{ſerious conſideration jtſelf, at leaſt ſerious con- 
fideration in order to excite ſuitable affections, 
is the object of mens contempt, they take the moſt 
effectual method io avoid ſtrong affections towards 
God and religion; and it is then they are moſt deſti- 
ture of any proper preſervative againſt ſtrong at- 
fections of a different kind. | 

In conſidering the abuſe of uſeful powers, it 
ſhould be remembered, that natural powers and the 
natural laws which regulate their efficacy, are the 
effects of ſupreme goodneſs and wiſdom. This is 
the more evident, the more carefully men inquire 
into theſe laws which regulate the connexion be- 
tween cauſes and effects, in the minds and hearts 
of reaſonable creatures. The connexion between 
cauſes and effects, by thewing the connexion be- 
tween the means and the end directs us to the right 
improvement of our active powers in purſuing the 
beſt ends by the ficteſt means. No attainments are 
more deſireable than good habits, and eſpecially good 
affections. Such attainments are the true end of 


che las of nature, which give ſuch efficacy to repeat- 
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ed acts and intenſe meditation or ſerious conſiders 
tion. The end of the ſtructure of our nature, a8 
a divine workmanſhip, is to make us active in at- 
taining and ſtrengthening good habits and good af- 
feftions. It is the corruption of nature that makes 
men abuſe their good faculties in ſubſerviency to evil 
habits and evil affections. ' Alienation from God and 
holineſs implies an averſion from the due uſe of our 
beſt faculties. It has introduced 'manifold abuſes 
of them. But there is not one of theſe abuſes of 
them which, if ſeriouſly reflected on, does not 
ſuggeſt ſtrong incitements, to a vigorous improve- 
ment of them to the contrary good purpoſes. 

If mens natural power, of exciting their affections, 
by ſtrong attention, be ofttimes abuſed by ſtrong 
attention to the incentives of corrupt and irregular 
paſſions; this ſhews the neceſlity of greater atten- 
tion to the proper motives of good and righteous 
inclinations. If men are ofttimes deeply affected 
with things they know to be fabulous; this ſhould 
make us aſhamed, if we are not deeply affected, 
with things we -know to be true, and at the fame 
time of the greateſt importance. If dehgning men, 
can raiſe in themſelves, artificial paſſions, about re- 
ligious objects, without any ſincere love to them, 
merely for low and unworthy ends; this ſhould 
ſtimulate us to endeavour after deeper impreſſions, 
of the ſame objects, for the moſt excellent pur- 

ſes. | 48 
"Ja the caſe of artifieial devont affections, that for 
which men are to be blamed is not their intenſe 
meditation on objects of faith: it is not their being 
deeply affected with thefe things z it is not their be- 
ing active in exciting their affetions ; if the object 
of their meditation be truth, the fault of their af- 
fections lies chiefly in unworthy and corrupt inten- 
tion. We ſhould endeavour to be more ſincere 
than they, but not more formal. We ſhould avoid 


* 
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thcir hypocritical intention, but not their attentive 
meditation. When ſuch men continue in their 
wickedneſs, notwithſtanding their ſtrong attention 
to the motives to holineſs; their mediration, their 
attention, their affections aggravate their guilt. 
This would not be the caſe if their attention and 
their affections were not in themſelves of a good 
tendency, notwithſtanding the wrong ends they 
propoſe by them. Whatever be mens intentions in 
conſidering divine truths, or the motives to holineſs 
the more attentively they conſider theſe things, and 
the more ſtrongly they are affected with them; the 
more inexcuſable are they in not complying with 
ben 7 | 
. Theſe things ſhew, that if ſome men are active, 
in exciting in themſelves or others corrupt and arti- 
ficial affections, this is no objection againſt vigour« 
ous activity in endeavouring after better attainments, 


znd for better purpofes. Artificial devout attain» 
ments are neither juſt objections againſt the affecti- 


ons included in divine love, nor yet againſt other good 
affections which imply ſome deſire and endeavour 


after it. All theſe perſons whoſe attainments come 


ſhort of divine love, are not equally perverſe. Thole 
are moſt perverſe who in their devout exerciſe, in- 
tend to deceive others, and to procure their applauſe, 
or ſome ſuch other unworthy end. Others without 
any deſign of impoſing on their fellow creatures, 
may deceive themſelves, in miſtaking their attain- 
ments, for divine conſolations, or true holineſs, 
while they are only falſe appearances of thefe things. 
Of all who want true holineſs, thoſe are leaſt in 
danger, who neither deccive themſelves nor intend 
to impoſe. on others; namely theſe who tho” they 
want true holineſs, are ſenſible of their want, and 
deſirous to get ſo important a want fupplied, join- 
ing with earneſt deſires the diligent ule of proper 
endeavaurs. en, 5 
Q4 * 
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In conſidering the exerciſe of the common good 
affections, ſo often mentioned, it is needful to dif. 
tinguiſth between the good tendency of theſe affec- 
tions conſidered in themſelves and the bad tenden- 
ey of that ſelf-flattery, which makes men miſtake 
theſe attainments for true holineſs. People who 
want true holineſs are well employed when endea- 
vouring to have deep impreſſions of the motives to 
it. When they miſtake every good impreſſion of 
that kind, for holineſs itſelf, their miſtake is of dan- 
gerous tendency. But ſuch attainments do not be- 
come wholly ufeleſs becauſe they are over - valued. 
Partial reformation is much over-valued when it is 
miſtaken for univerſal obedience. But notwith- 
ftanding of this, it is in itſelf, fo far as it goes, good 
and deſirable, It is unſpeakably preferable to the 
enormity of a diſſolute practice. 
Sincere good affections towards God or men 
ought not to be called artificial becauſe men are 
active and diligent in exciting them. That name, 
when applied to affections, implies an odious mean- 
ing, and denotes ſomething very different from 
commendable activity, in the uſe of proper endea- 
vours. It implies diſſimulation or corrupt intenti- 
on. | 
There are ſome good aflections in human nature 
in the lively exerciſe of which, in ſome caſes, men 
can ſcarcely be faid to be active. Thus the ſorrow 
of a tender parent for the loſs of a favourite child, 
does not need endeavour to excite it, but rather for 
reſtraining it. It ſprings naturally from a ſtrong 
affection rooted in his heart, meeting with a diſaſter 
that robs it of the object of its tenderneſs. Theſe 
good affections, the exciting of which, does not re. 


quire ſo much endeavour, as the due moderating of 


them does,are things which however good and uſeful, 
of themſelves, are common to very bad men. All 
the good diſpoſitions which diſtinguiſh good men 
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from others are of ſuch a nature as to need active 
endeavours for ſtrengthening and confirming them. 
They ought not, on that account, to be called ar- 
tificial, If one who has a ſincere love to his coun- 
try, is careful to excite the vigorous exerciſe of thar 
good affection, eſpecially when employed in difficult 
ſervice, his being ſo active in exciting that affection 
does not make it the leſs amiable. If his weaknefs 
made him' need ſuch endeavours, his endeavours 
ought not to be diſcommended becaufe they were 
neceſſary. If it is a laudable thing, to be active in 
exciting and ſtrengthening all ſuch good affections, 
as are far from being roo ſtrong already ; it is highly 
unreaſonable to think of the Deity as the only ob- 
jet whom men ſhould not labour and endeavour 
io love. | po 44 
What has been ſaid concerning the influence of 
attentive conſideration, in exciting men's devout 
affections, ſerves to give light to the influence of 
other natural cauſes, formerly hinted at; which, 
tho' not ſo neceſſary for exciting juſt and reaſonable 
affections, as attention to motives, are ſubordinate 
helps, naturally ſubſervient to it. Of this num- 
ber, as was obſerved above, is pathetis diſcourſe, 
and the force of example, between which there is a 
mariſeſt affinity. Patheiie or affectionate ſtile, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, is that manner ef expreilion, which 
is the natural effect of the actual vigorous exerciſe 
of the affections; tho! like various ether natural 
things, it may be artificially imitated. Experience 
ſhews that when men are under the actual influence 
of ſtrong and lively affections, good or bad, they 
have a natural effect on the turn of men's thoughts 
and expreſſions. The turn of thought and ſtile, 
which is the natural. effect of. ſtrong affections in 
one perſon, is a natural mean of exciting the like 
aſfections in others. Its influence that way is far 


from. being irreſiſtible; nor. is it at all ſo conſidera- 
Qs 
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dle in itſelf, as the intrinſic force of proper motives, 
whatever way expreſſed, It is ofttimes abuſcd, as 
the beſt things are, to bad purpoſes ; but notwith- 
ſtanding all this, it is of importance to obſerve, 
that it is far from being in itſelf intirely uſcleſs or 
inconſiderable. | 
The laws of nature which relate to our make and 
Frame, are not merely calculated in a fubſerviency to 
the union of foul and body, but alſo tothe union of 
men to one another in ſociety. This is evidently 
the end of men's natural power of communicating 
their thoughts. It is alſo the end of their natural 
power of communicating their affections. It is a 
property of human nature, reſulting from the uni- 
on of ſoul and body, that the affections of the ſoul 
have a manifold influence on the body. They hate 
In a ſpecial manner, a natural influence on the voice, 
which is the chief means of communicating our 
thoughts; and on the aſpect, which is a ſort of my- 
fterious glaſs, giving ſome diſcovery of our attections; 
ſuch as our joys or forrows and the like. The diſco- 
very, which ſich outward ſigns give of our inward af- 
fections, is indeed only general; and it is of im- 
portance it ſhould be ſo. Thus, for inſtance, if the 
natural ſigns of men's devout joys or forrows, could 
diſcover whether theſe things proceeded from ſincere 
divine love, or only from ſome inferior affection; this 
would make the chief things in one man's heart, 
tranſparent in a manner to the bodily ſenſes of o- 
thers. There are obvious wiſe reaſons why it ſhould 
de otherwiſe. Mean time, the differences between 
divine love and all other affections which come 
Mort of it, are of the greateſt importance, as was 
— above at ſome length. But outward ſigns 
do not admit of ſo great diverſity, as men's inward 
pffections ; nor is it fit they ſhould. N 
Ihe vations things in the frame of our nature, 
which are ſubſervient to the communication of af - 
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fections; are good arguments for the importance of 
good affections, and for men's mutual ſubſerviency 
to one another in promoting and ſtrengthening, 
them. We ſhould judge of men's natural power 
of communicating their affections, as we do of o- 
ther natural powers, and particularly of men's 
power of communicating their thoughts. The a- 
buſe of good powers is no- juſt objection againſt 
their intrinſic worth and uſefulneſs. The more 
there is of evident contrivance in our frame and 
make, ſubſervient to the exerciſe of any power; 
the more evident is the importance of that power 
conſidered in itſelf; and conſequently the more ex- 
cellent and adyantageous is the due improvement 
of it, and the more dangerous is the abuſe of it. 
The manifold contrivance and mechaniſm of ſevcrat 
pts of the body, in lubſerviency to the faculty of 
fpeech, or the power of communicating thoughts; 
ſhews the importance of that faculty in itſelf ; how 
unnatural it would be if men ſhould neglect it; and 
how culpable they are when they abuſe it. In like 
manner, the manifold ſubſcrviency, of the laws of 
union between foul and body, to the communicati- 
on of affection, is a proof that that power is capa- 
ble of being improved to valuable purpoſes, and 
that men ſhould be careful. neither to abuſe it nor 
to neglect it. 1 


W bat was formerly obſerved, about men's power 


of exciting their aftections, is applicable to their 


power both of communicating their thoughts and 


affections. | 
The true uſe and tendency of theſe powers, as. 
the effects of ſupreme wiſdom and geodnels, is the 
communication of ſueh thoughts and affections as. 
are good and uſeful. Theſe good powers are much 
abuſed te the contrary bad purpoſes ;. but this is not 
peculiar to them. It is common to them with all 
the other faculties, even the _ valuable faculties, 
| 2 | 
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of human nature. This does not make theſe fo 
culties in themſelves contemptible. It ſhews the 
neceſſity of all proper precautions againſt the abufes 
to which the beſt things are liable. For that end it 
is needful to know theſe abuſes, and to be deeply 
affected with them. They who love devout af. 
fections ſhould conſider the bad effects of the com- 
munication of affections that are not founded on 
truth and righteouſneſs. - Theſe hurtful paſſions, or 
corrupt and irregular affections, ſpreadand ſtrengih- 
ened by ſympathy and communication in ſoctety, 
have had lamentable effects in various ages. Theſe 
things ſhew the vaſt importance, of having our judg- 
ments well-informed about the things that ſhould 
be the objects of our chief and ſtrongeſt affections: 
but they contain no better argument againſt all devoat 
affections in general, or all communication of them, 
than if men ſhould argue againſt the faculty of com- 
municating our thoughts; or againſt our other beſt 
Faculties, becaufe of the many terrible effects, which 
bave been fo frequently produced by the. abuſe of 
them, - 
The power that men have of communicating 
their thoughts and their affections, does not make 
other men maſters either of our judgment or of 
our inclinations. . It does not put it in their power 
to force our aſſent to what is falſe or our inclina- 
Hon to what is unjuſt, We have a power of exa- 
mining all perſuaſives that may be propoſed to us; 
and our aſtections ſhould be founded en a due infor- 
mation of our judgments Yet as there are various 
ways, of informing eur judgments, about theſe 
theſe things that ſhould be the chief objeets of our 
affections ; and of reminding us of our chief oblige- 
tions tolove God with our whole heart and to love our 
neighbours as ourſelves ; the cold and indifferent way 
of doing this is far from being the moſt reaſonable 
ot moſt ſafe. If it is. a dangerous thing when afſeeu- 
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ons that are corrupt are ſtrong and vigorous, it is 
alſo dangerous when the beſt affections are wholly 
wanting or weak and feeble. The ſafety of the 
mind requires freedom from theſe ſtrong affections 
that are perverſe and irregular. But the beſt pre- 
ſervative againſt theſe evils, is the ſtrength and vi- 
gour of ſuch affections as are of an oppoſite nature 
and tendency. If 'we prefer the cold and lifelefs 
way of perſuaſion to the pathetic way ; this implies 
that when men propofe the moſt juſt motives to 
excite or ſtrengthen the beſt affections in others, 
they ihould endeavour to be void of theſe affections 
themſclves. This is far from being reaſonable or 
according to nature. If men have at heart, the ſuc- 
ceſs of their beſt perfnaſives on others; they ſhould 
endeavour, firſt of all, to be penetrated with juſt 
impreſſions of theſe things themſelves. And tho' 
men may be very active in exciting their affec- 
tions, as well as in fixigg and in expreſſing their 
thoughts, yet it is otherwiſe as to the influence of 
inward emotions on all the outward natural ſigns of 
them. Where men's affections are at once vigor- 
ous and ſincere, and affectation does not inter poſe, 
thefe natural ſfigns do nor wholly depend on the will, 
tho' they may and ought to be regulated by judg- 
ment and reflexion. | 2 

The natural influence of foerety on men's af. 
fections, inſtead of being a juſt objection againſt the 
importance of devout affections, affords ſolid ar- 
guments for ſociety in devotion. This is the more 
evident, the more we compare together the great 
ends of true religion and the ends of human ſociety, 
The deſign of true retigion and devotion, of divine 
love, and divine grace, is not te root out or im- 
pair whatever is ſocial in human nature, but to re- 
fine, to purify and ſtrengthen fuch things. Religion 
is deſigned to unite God's reaſonable creatures to 
one another, and to himſelf the common fource and 
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object of their happineſs, the higheſt object of 
their nobleſt affections and of their pureſt love and 
joy. The beſt cement of true union among rea- 
ſonable creatures is that love which is the end of 
God's commandments. Divine love, and brother. 
ly love to our fellow-creatures have a manifold 
natural influence on one another, Suitable love to 
God neceſſarily implies love to his creatures, and 
all juſt love to- his creatures is ſubſervient to the 
love we owe to himſelf. Such is the make of the 
heart, that the vigorous exerciſe of ſuitable love to 
one object, facilitates the exerciſe of the ſame good 
affection towards other proper objects; and tends 
to give the heart a due turn and diſpoſition for that 
purpoſe. If our love to one another is highly 
fublervient to the love of God, a principal means 
of mutual love, is mutual uſefulneſs, eſpecially in 
things of the greateſt importance : the natural good 
influence of good example, and of the communi- 
cation of good affections, are not indeed the only 
things wherein mutual uſefulneſs in the concerns of 
religion, conſiſts: but they render mens uſefulneſs to 
one another, in thele important things conſiderably 
greater and moi e extenlive than otherwile it would 


de. 

It is natural, that ſociety in good actions and 
joint participation of the ſame enjoy ments, ſhould 
highten the ſvectneſs of men's enjoyments, and 
ſtrengthen their mutual good afiections. Experi- 
ence puts this beyond all queſtion. They who are 
alienated from the love of God, are for . contining 
mutual uſefulneſs and all the advantages of ſociety, 
to things that relate to the life of the body, and the 
inferior enjoyments of the mind; which. enjoy- 
ments, when compared with the ſubſtantial happi- 
neſs of the ſoul in God and ſeparated from it, arg 
indeed mere amuſements. Yet even in this caſe, 
while men's enjoyment is unhappily contined to in- 
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ferior things; it is juſtly obſerved to depend very 
much on good affections which they feel in them. 
ſelves or obſerve in others. We ſhould acknowledge 
it as an effect of ſupreme goodneſs, that the advan- 
tages of ſociety, the influence of good example, and 
of the communication of good affections; are not 
zeltricted to inferior things, but extended to things 
of the higheſt importance. It tends to make creas 
turcs, who are made for ſociety, to be more in love 
with it, and more attached to its intereſts. It does 
not tend to leſſen due inclination to fecret worſhip ; 
ſeeing ſecret and ſocial worihip have ſuch an influ» 
ence on one another, that, where men's hearts are 
ſincere, each of them encreaſes the inclination of the 
heart to the other. | 

It ſhould alſo be obſerved that ſociety in ſerious 
devotion, gratifies various good deſires that are ne- 
ceſſarily included in the love we owe to God and men. 
Toa heart well diſpoſed, it muſt be a real pleaſure, not 
only to be well employed itielt but to ſee others well 
employed likewiſe; and not only to feel the beſt 
diſpoſitions in itſelf, but alſo to obſerve the probable 
evidences of the like diſpoſitions in others, to rejoice 
in the proſpect of their begun happineſs, and to be 
under the influence of thcir good example. This 
deſirable mixture of divine and ſocial enjoyment, is 
the native tendency of that love which is the fulkll- 
ing of God's law, when duly exerciſed in the ſociety 
of good men, employed in the beſt actions. The 
more we love men, the more we mult with them 
to love God, and the more we love God the more we 
muſt deſire that all others ſhould love him alſo. Thus 
the advantages of ſociety in devotion, by gratifying 
the good deſires, that are included in divine and 
brotherly love, tends to encoui age and by encourag- 
ing to ſtrengthen theſe two comprehenſive good af- 
fections, which are the chief parts of true holineſs. 


la coalidering the force of example, to whick 
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the influence of - pathetic diſcourſe is ſo much ow. 
ing ; it ſhould be remembered that good examples, 
not only are means of attention to other motives, 
but alſo partake of the nature of reafonable motives 
and perſuaſives themſelves. It is true indeed that 
the influence of example abſtractly conſidered, may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the propofal of motives, or 


- that ſtrong attention to them which was formerly 


treated of. Men may propoſe to us the chief mo- 
tives, to the beſt affections, without giving us an 
example of them. Men may appear deeply affec- 
ted with the beſt things when they are not pro- 
ing them to us. Our beſt affectwns, ſhould 
e founded on motives, far ſuperior to the exam- 
ple of any creatures whatever. But the due influ- 
ence of the higheſt motives does not exclude the 
uſefulneſs of various additional incitements. It ra- 
ther renders the heart more ſuſceptible of deep im- 
preſſions from all reaſonable incitcments of whatever 
kind. Good examples, whether as to good actions, 
or good affections, are evidently of that number: 
if it were otherwiſe, and if good. examples did not 
conſiderably ſtrengthen our obligations to goodneſs, 
the reiiſting of their influence, would not be ſo 
great an aggravation of wickedneſs, as all reaſona- 
ble men allow it ro be. 
As the influence of example and other natural 
cauſes, is no juſt objection, but rather an argument 
for the importance of devout affections; neither is 
it any juſt objection againſt aſcribing the affections 
included in divine love to divine grace. Various gene · 
ral conſiderations were propoſed above, for illuſtrat- 
ing the harmony between the efficacy of grace and 
the good influence of means; but there are ſeveral 
peculiar proofs of that harmony,. which ariſe from 


what has been obſerved concerning the uſefulneſs. 
of ſociety and example. Divine grace could prox, 


duck its. effects without making ſuch means ſubſervi- 
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ent to them. But if it is a principal end of the grace 
of God to promote mutual love among men, it is 
evidently ſuitable to this noble end, not to leſſen 
mens mutual uſefulneſs, in their moſt important 
concerns, but to encreaſe it. If it is not the deſign 
of divine grace to unhinge or weaken, but to 
ſtrengthen the bands of fociety, it is evidently ſui- 
table to this good end, that ſociety in devotion 
ſhould not be ſuperflous, but attended with pecu- 
liar advantages. It is a great effect of God's good- 
neſs that the operations of his grace, are ſo much 
ſuited ro the frame of human nature, and to the 
intereſts of human ſociety. It is a remarkable in- 
ſtance of this that there are ſpecial promiſes of God's 

race and preſence to thoſe who meet together in 
his name. Fe, 

Such encouragements evidently tend to ſtrength- 
en men's inclination to ſociety in devotion. This 
is manifeſtly ſuitable to the relation between the be- 
ginnings of true holineſs and happineſs here, and 
the confummation of them hereafter. The defign 
of the one is to prepare for the other. Future 
bleſſedneſs is a ſtate of happy ſociety and commu- 
nion with the moſt perfect creatures and with the 
Source of all perfection; with God who is love, and 
with thoſe who love God and one another. It is 
evidently ſuitable to the deſigns of divine grace, in 
preparing them for future bleſſedneſs, to encourage 
theſe things which bear a peculiar reſemblance to it. 

In conlidering the operations of divine grace, it 
ſhould be remembered, as was hinted before, that 
they are ſuited to our frame and ſuited to our ne- 
ceſlities. None of its operations are ſuperfluous. 
We need divine grace in order to ſuitable impreſſi- 
ons of all proper motives and inducements to holi- 
neſs; bur not in order to leſſen any of theſe mo- 
tives and inducements themſelves. Mutual Jove 
and mutual uſefulneſs are neceſſary parts of holi- 
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neſs. And, as was already proved, if mutual uſeful. 
neſs were leſſened, this behoved to leſſen the mo- 
tives and inducements to mutual love, and the 
good effects of it. 1 | 

If there are operations of divine grace, which 
are neceſſary to us, for producing good diſpoſitions 
and affections in the ſoul; it does not follow that 
there ſhould be other operations, which are no wa 
neceſſary, to hinder the natural influence, of the af 
fections of the ſoul on the body. That influence be. 
longs to the union between theſe two parts of hu- 
man nature. It is from that union, that the com- 
munication of affections, and that force of example 
which is implied in it, reſults. If we need divine 
grace to ſanctify the affections of the ſoul, it does 
not follow that this ſhould impair its union with 
the body. The Author of grace, is alſo the Au- 
thor of nature, tho' by no means, of the corrupti- 
on of it. Theſe things in our nature, which be- 
long to the union of foul and body, and the unit- 
ng of men to one another in ſociety, are no parts 
of the corruption of our nature but principal parts 
of its original frame and ſtrafture. The defign of 


divine grace, is not to impair that noble ſtructure, 


but to remove what is hurtful to it. 

In conſidering the natural cauſes which have an 
in fluenceon mens atfections, it is needful to have in 
view not only the influence of the foul on the 
body but alſo that of the body on the ſoul. It ſeems 
to be generally owned that as the-affections of the 
ſoul naturally produce fome inward effects on the 
body, ſo theſe things have a reciprocal influence on 
the ſoul, ſvicably to the union between theſe two 
parts of human nature. It is not neceſſary for us 
to know preciſely, what theſe inward things in the 
body are, which are moſt immediately affected 
by the various operations of the foul, or which have 
che moſt immediate influence on them. As people 
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are divided in their ſentiments about animal ſpirits, 
it is not needful to know which ſide is in the right. 
That which is of importance, in the preſent inquiry, 
is to conſider ſome evident conſequences of a gene- 
ral principle which ſeems to be owned on all hands ; 
namely that that mutual ſympathy of ſoul and body 
and reciprocal action upon one another, which we 
are ſpeaking of, is a- general property that takes 
place, in all the affections of human nature, and is 
not to be reſtricted to any particular ſort of them. 
Many who own this general principle, when they 
are conſidering the union between the foul and body, 
do not ſeem to advert to the plain conſequences of 
it, when they are conſidering devout affections. It 
is proper therefore, to obſerve ſome evident conſe- 
quences of it, which are of uſe to prevent miſtakes 
on that important ſubject. 

In the firſt place, if this ſympathy between ſoul 
and body, be a general common property of all the 
affections of human nature, it is unreaſonable 
to look on it as a diſtinguiſhing character of the de- 
vout affections of felf-deccivers, or impoſtors. 

No doubt the affections of ſuch men's ſouls, in 
devotion and in other caſes, have an influence on 
their bodies, and that influence is reciprocal. But 
ſeeing this is by no means peculiar to them, but 
common to the affections of the beſt and of the 
worſt of men; it is a thing of no ule in ſtating the 
differences between true holineſs and falſe appear- 
ances of it, or between true and falſe pretences to 
the divine Spirit. If this ſympathy takeplace in the 
moſt corrupt or moſt artificial affections, of per- 
ſons who are impoſters, in devotion or in other 
things; it takes place alſo in the exerciſe of mens 
beſt affections towards their fellow-creatures, to- 
wards their families, their friends or their country; 
and there is no reaſon for excluding it from the 
vigorous exerciſe of the beſt affections towards 
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God. No doubt, there is a great difference be- 
tween even the bodily effects of irregular violent 
paſſions, and the effects of theſe good affections 
which tend to true ſerenity and tranquillity of foul, 
Yet the greateſt ſerenity of ſoul does not impair its 
union with the body; but has a very deſirable in- 
fluence on it. COPEL: | 

It would not be needful to inſiſt fo much on 
theſe things, were it not that in conſidering devout 
affections men ſuffer themſelves to be more eaſily 
miſled, by confuſed and undetermined notions, 
than on other fubjetts of leſs importance. Becauſe 
theſe properties of lively affections, which reſuk 
fron, the union of ſoul and body, are no proofs 
of ſincerity or of true holineſs, ſome people ſeem to 
conſider them rather as objections againſt it. Where- 
as indeed to ſuppoſe ſuch things proofs of ſincerity 
or objections againſt it are extreams equally unrea- 
ſonable. It is proper to obſerve, that the affections 
of the ſoul, have a real inffuence on the body, 
when they do not produce ſuch ſorts of outward 
natural ſigns of inward emotion, as are more re- 
markable, ſuch as weeping or ſhedding tears whe- 
ther for joy or ſorrow. Some good and ſtrong af. 
fections may be of ſuch a nature as even to hinder 
ſuch external ſigns. Yet where ſuch ſigns take 
place, they are far from being juſt objection a- 
gainſt the excelleney of the inward affections whence 
they proceed. Thus, when Jacob wept and made 
fupplication, when rivers of tears were {hed by Da- 
vid for his own ſins and the ſins of others, when 
Peter wept bitterly, when Paul befought men with 
tears inculeating upon them things of infinite im- 
portance, when the ſpirit of grace and ſupplica- 
tion fulfilling the divine promiſe makes ſinners 
mourn for their ſins as one mourns for a firſt born, 
when Jeſus wept at Lazarus's tomb and wept over 
Jeruſalem ; it is evident that in thele, and the like 
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taſes; there behoved to be ſuch a mutual ſympathy 
between ſoul and body as was mentioned above; and 
it is no leſs evident that this is no objection againſt 
theſe affections, which produced ſuch bodily ſigns, 
as if they were not therefore truly excellent and 
holy and did not proceed from the holy Ghoſt. 

Theſe things and the things formerly obſerved, 
concerning the union between ſoul and body, ſhew 
the neceſſity of guarding againſt the ambiguity of 
words, and its bad tendency, in ſpeaking of animal 
paſſions or affections in devotion ; ſeeing all the 
affections of the ſou], in its preſent embodied ſtate, 
are the affections of a rational animal. When peo- 
ple ſpeak of animal paſſions or affections in devoti- 
on, they do not mean ſuch affections as have for 
their objects the concerns of animal life. They 
mean either ſuch affections, or emotions of affec- 
tions, in the ſoul, as produce certain natural effects 
on the body; or theſe effects in the body which are 
produced by ſuch affections in the ſoul, and have a 
reciprocal influence on them. When people in- 
cline to uſe the term animal affections, in this man- 
ner, it is evidently neceſſary to obſerve the great 


and eſſential difference between the affections ex- 


cited in the ſoul, and the bodily effects of them; 
which difference is ſuitable to that between the ſoul 
and the body. When by animal affections are 
meant the affections in the ſoul which have an in- 
fluence on the body; this is a property which a- 
grees to the beſt affections of which the ſoul is ca- 
pable, as well as to the worſt. According to this 
meaning of the word, when animal affections are 
ſaid to be of little or no importance, without reſtric- 
tion or exception, nothing can be more oppoſite to 
truth and to piety. The more nec dful it is to ſtate a- 
right the differences between devout affections that 
are of importance, and theſe that are not; the 
more care is requiſite againſt confounding theſe dif- 
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ferences between them with the general properties 
of human affections, that are common to both, If 
ſuch confounding of things be a preſervative againſt 

lacing much of religion in affections that are uſe. 

ſs or inconſiderable; it has a tendency to exclude 
thoſe that are of the greateſt excellency and impor. 
tance, by begetting a contempt of all vigorous de- 
vout affections in general. When people enter- 
tain ſtrong prejudices againſt the moſt uſeful things, 
it is, as was formerly obſerved, by confounding 
them with other things, and by miſimproving, for 
that purpoſe, ſome general reſemblances, that are 
really conſiſtent with a very eſſential diſparity. And 
as ſuch confuſion, is indeed the worſt confuſion 
that ſophiſtry or inadvertence can introduce into 
men's thoughts ; it is of ſo much the greater impor- 
tance to avoid even ſuch ways of ſpeaking as have a 
tendency to it. 

As the uſe of words is arbitrary, people cannot 
be charged with wrong principles merely for giving 
wrong names to things. When people give the name 
of animal affections to all the affections of the ſoul 
which have an influence on the body, they expreſs 
a property of human affections in which there is 
ſome reality and which ĩt is uſeful to conſider. But 
they expreſs it in ſuch a manner, as, by the force of 
cuſtom, or of the aſſociation of ideas, has a bad 
tendency. By the force of cuſtom the names of 
animal affefticns, and paſſions carry a low meaning, 
and raiſe ideas of affections relating to the concerns 
of animal life. By this means, ſuch ways of ſpeaking 
tend to make men confound things, between which 
there is the greateſt difference, and to make them 
deſpiſe things which ſhould be the objects of their 
high eftcem. 

When people underſtand by animal aſtections not 
the affections of the ſoul which produce, certain 
effects in the body; but theſe bodily effects ihem- 
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ſelves; it ĩs eaſy to obſerve how we ought to judge 
of the importance of animal affections according to 
this meaning of the expreſſion, When people attain 

to the molt deſirable exerciſe of the beſt affections, 
| ſuch as divine love and joy, it is the good affections 
excited in the ſoul that men are chiefly to prize ; 
their good effects on heart and life and not any 
immediate natural effects of them on the body which 
admit of ſo great diverſity according to diverſity of 
conſtitution, It is needful to caution men againſt over- 
valuing any bodily effects or ſigns of inward affecti- 
ons; but this is abundantly practicable without ways 
of ſpeaking of ſobad a tendency as theſe in view. If the 
Author of our nature has ſo contrived it, that thebeſt 
and moſt uſeful atfections of the ſoul ſhould have cer- 
tain natural effects on the body, we ſhould avoid 
giving ſuch names to theſe things as tend to inſpire 
a contempt of the <ffects of ſupreme wiſdom. It is 
an inconteſted effect of the union of ſoul and bo- 
dy, that a right diſpoſition of the one is ſubſervient 
to the beſt and molt uſeful operations of the other. 
Even they who love to philoſophize about animal 
affections own, that the bodily effects of the beſt 
diſpoſitions and affections of the ſoul, are ſubſervient 
to the ſtrength and continuance of theſe affections, 
and to that application and attention of mind which 
is ſo helpful to them. And if this indeed be the 
caſe, it is evident that animal affections without re- 
ſtrietion are far from being juſt objects of con- 
tempt. 

From what is ſaid, it is evident that when people 
affect the above-mentioned ways of {peaking about 
animal eftections in devotion, it has a tendency to 
miſlead and ſeduce men by confuſed notions of 
things, and in a ſpecial 1nanner to prepoſſeſs them 
againſt the yigorous exerciſe of the beſt affections. 
But it is proper to obſerve, that the manner in which 
lome people love to ſubtilize on theſe things, tends 
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not only to encourage hypocritica] formality in de. 
votion, but alſo to leſſen the guilt of ſelf-deceix 
and of enthuſiaſm in falſe and preſumptuous pre. 
tences ro divine communications. It tends to ex. 
cuſe ſuch falſe pretences, when they are aſcribed too 
much to badily cauſes, and men's ignorance of their 
own: conſtitution, not only in the caſe of diſtemper 
of mind, but in all other caſes in general. 

In conſidering the cauſes of falſe pretences to the 
holy Ghoſt and to true holineſs itſelf, it was obſerved 
that ſuch ſelf-deceit, in ordinary caſes, is chiefly to 
be aſcribed to other cauſes than bodily conſtitution, 
or want of philoſophy. Pride, ſelf-fattery, inex- 
cuſably falſe and partial notions of religion, incon- 
ſiderateneſs about the word of God, men's neglec- 
ting to ſearch and try themſelves impartially, and 
to compare heart and life and their various attain- 
ments in devotion with that divine ſtandard, with 
the like culpable cauies of practical error, are the 
things that are chiefly to be blamed as the cauſes of 
ſelf-deceit in falſe pretences to the divine Spirit or 
to the divine favour and image. Bodily conſtitution 
may indeed have a conſiderable influence on theſe 
devout attainments, which men over-value in a- 
ſcribing them to ſanctifying grace. But ofttimes it 
may happen that theſe attainments themſelves may 
be things uſeful for which men are not to be blamed: 
they may be, in themſelves, things of a good tenden- 
cy. It is the ſelf-flattery,by which men lay more ſtreſs 
on them than they ought, to which men's deluſion 
is chiefly to be imputed. There is ſincerity and hy- 

crily, and there are true and falſe pretences among 
perſons of all ſorts of conſtitutions : of which more 
afterwards. In the mean time ſeeing men's over - va- 
luing their attainments in devotion or their devout 
affections, contributes ſo much to their ſelf deceit 
in their bigheſt hopes and pretences ; it is of great 
importance to ſtate the differences between theſe 


attainments which hare a connexion with ſincere 
holineſs, aud thoſe which come ſhort of it. It is ne- 
ceſſary to conſider the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
theſe two different ſorts of attainments. But ſee- 
ing the influence of the affections of the ſoul on 
the body is by no means of that number, due pre- 
cautions ſhould be taken againſt a miſtake ſo un- 
reaſonable in itſeif and of ſo manifeſt bad tendency. 
Though ſeveral things have been already hinted 
concerning the influence of particular bodily con- 
ſtitution on the affections of the ſoul, this is a 
ſubject that deſerves to be inquired into ſomewhat 
more particularly. The due conſideration of it 
is o& ule, both for avoiding the deluſions of ſelf - de- 
ceit, in over-valuing ſome ſorts of devout affecti- 
ons; and for :avoiding other miſtakes that tend to 
make men deſpiſe other devout affections that are of 
the greateſÞ importance. As it is dangerous to a- 
ſcribe the effects of mere bodily conſtitution to a 
higher cauſe, ſo it is needful to uſe proper precau- 
tion againſt an oppoſite extreme which many are 
ready to give into. 
That diverſity in mens bodily conſtitutions oc- 
caſjons ſome diverſity in their affections, and that 
this extends to all human affections in general, and 
conſequently to theſe which belong to devotion, 
ſeems to be paſt all queſtion. Burt it is needful to 
obſerve what that diverſity is, and to diſtinguiſh it 
from other differences in men's affections which 
ought by no means to be confounded with it. Here 
it is needful to reflect a little on what was former 
ly obſerved concerning the moſt important differ- 
ences that can take place in the affections of ration- 
al creatures : namely the differences between thoſe 
who love God with their whole heart and foul and are 
endowed with ſincere univerſal holineſs, and thoſe 
who are deſtitute of ſo deſirable a diſpoſition of 
foul. It was ſhown above that the actual exerciſe 
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of men's affections, in a ſpecial manner in devot. 
on, partakes of the difference that takes place in 
the rooted habitual diſpoſitions of the foul; whence 
theſe actual exerciſes of affections proceed. It is 
evident that theſe differences in men's affections are 
of ſuch importance, that all other differences when 
compared to them are very inconſiderable. It is 
no leſs evident that thoſe differences. do by no means 
ariſe from diverſity of conſtitution. To ſuppoſe 
that they do, would be equally abſurd and uncha. 
Titable. Such a ſuppoſition would reſtrict true ho. 
lineſs and happineſs to men of ſome particular bo- 
dily conſtitutions; and exclude all others from a 
poſſibility of attaining the end of their being. 

If we conſider the differences which reſult merely 
from conſtitution and compare them with the other 
differences formerly explained at large, it is evident 
that there is no proportion between them.  Conſti- 
tution may occaſion a diverſity in the influence of 
the affections both on the mind and body, but it is 
in things of far leſs importance than the uprightneſ; 
of the heart, and that true ſtrength of the beſt af. 
fections which was formerly explained. As to the 
mind, it may cauſe a diverſity as to penetration, 
memory and invention, and the influence of affec- 
tions on theſe things; to all which vivacity of con- 
ſtitution may be ſubſervient. As to the body, con- 
ſtitution may occaſion a diverlity in the influence 
of vigorous affections in the ſoul, on the inward 
bodily effects and outward natural ſigns of inward 
emotion. It may make ſome men more ſuſceptible 
than others, of ſtrong impreſſions from the above MF 
mentioned inferior, tho* uſeful, natural means of to 
exciting the affections, as particularly the fort uf ten 
example. It may make them more ready to be bit 
moved in ſeeing others affected. It may make them hap 
more fit to excite the affections of others: becautel par 
their own have a greater influence on theit thou gu ma] 
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their ſtate, their voice, or aſpect, and the like. By 
theſe. means bodily: conſtitution, when joined with 
good endowments, may give fome men a ſuperior 
dexterity ia perſuaſion ; which when improve wich 
integricy and to good purpoſes, is far from being 
contemptible. But it is obvious that all theſe and the 
like differences, are not at all of the ſame kind with the 
great differences in men's diſpoſitions that were for- 
merly conſidered. Whatever differences relate on- 
ly to penetration, memory, invention, bodily ef- 


fects and ſigns of inward affections and the like, are, 


not comparable to the differences between true ho- 
lineſs and all the attainments that come ſhort of it. 
+ Perſons. whole conſtitution gives them the great- 
eſt advantages above others, in all the things that 
depend on mere conſtitution, may equally ſurpaſs 
others in good endowments and abilities and in the 
wicked abuſe of them. Among thoſe who have at- 
tained to true holineſs, perſons of the molt deſira- 
ble conſtitutions, tho' truly ſincere, may have made 
leſs progreis than others in theſe molt ſubſtantial 
things wherein true holineſs conſiſts; as ſometimes 
they may be found, by God's bleſſing, to excell o- 
thers in theſe things as well as in endowments of an 
inferior nature. Perſons of the mot different con- 
ſtitutions may have equal degrees of ſincere divine. 
love, tho' that affection exert itfelf in different 
manners, both as to in ward emotions, and external 
unaffected expreſſions and ſigns; while love to God 
with the whole heart, equally excludes coldneſs and 
luke - warmneſs in both. 

Thus while men are endowed with ſuitable love 
to God and their neighbours; tho' diverſity of 

| and conſtitution may occaſion unlikeneſs in 
things of far lefs:itnportance, it does not marr their 
happy reſemblance and conformity, in a common 
participation of the divine image. It does not 
make them differ, in the main, as to the prevalent 
R 2 
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rooted diſpoſitions of their hearts, and the tenor 
of their lives. It does not make them differ as to 
the chief principles, the chief rules and laſt end of 
their actions. Their chief love and hatred, their 
greateſt joys and ſorrows, their chief hopes and 
fears may be the ſame, tho' in ſome circumſtantial 
effects and external ſigns of theſe inward affections 
there may be a very diſcernible-diverſity. There ig 
a great diverſity of degrees and of flrength in holy 
Ciſpoſitions and affections; but neither is diverſity 
of conſtitation the ſource of it, nor are the effects 
of conſtitution the things that manifeſt it. This is 
evident from the account formerly given of the 
principal things wherein the true ſtrength of holy 
affections conſiſts, which it is needful to have ſtill 
in view for avoiding the moſt hurtful miſtakes, in 
this ſubject. Their true ſtrength does not conſiſt 
in their influence on external bodily ſigns or the o- 
ther inferior things above mentioned, but on theic 
influence on other effects of incomparably greater 
importance on men's hearts and lives: their ſnperio- 
rity to all other affections, their efficacy in keeping 
other affections within due bounds,and directing them 
to right purpoſes; their powerful influence on 
tteddy univerſal holineſs in practice, and vigorous 
oppoſition to temptations to the contrary, are the 
things by which we are to make a true eſtimate 
of their ſincerity and ſtrength. Theſe are things 
very different from theſe properties of human at- 
ſections that depend on conſtitution. The effects 
of conſtitution therefore do not belong either to 
the eſſence of holy affections themſclves, or that 
progreſs in them which all ſhould aſpire after. 
Theſe things ſhew that the influence of conſti- 
tutiomon mens affections is neither a juſt objecti- 
on againſt the importance of the good devout atiec- 
trons formerly deſcribed, nor yet againſt aſcribing 
the affections included in divine love to divine grace. 
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The arguments which prove the neceſſity of divine 
love and grace, ſhew the neceſſity of theſe things to 
men of all ſorts of conſtitution. If theſe things be ne- 
ceſſary to all, it is highly unreaſonable and unchari- 
table to ſuppoſe any ſort of perſons excluded from a 
ſhare in them. It ſhould be obſerved that the diver- 
ſity which takes place in the conſtitution of men's 
bodies, and even in the temper of their minds and 
various endowments ; as well as the other manifold 
variety in the divine works, is deſigned by ſupreme 
wiſdom for valuable purpoſes, and is very ſubſervient 
to the good of ſociety. This makes it ſtill the more 
unreaſonable, to:imagine, that if divine grace ſanc- 


tited men's fouls it bchoved to take away all di- 


yerlity in the conſtitution of their bodies. 

A principal thing in the conſtitution or condition 
of the body that has a peculiar influence on the af- 
fections of the foul, both in the concerns of religion 
and in other things, is melancholy. All who have 
conſidered the influence of that indiſpoſition, are 
agreed that it has ofttimes contributed. much to very 
burtful irregularities and deluſions. It is alſo well 
known how people who. are prepoſſeſſed againſt de- 
vout affections, make a handle of theſe irregulatitics 
for ſtrengthening their own prejudices and thoſe of 
others. It is ia this as in many other caies, 
where people endeavour to form plauſible objecti- 
ons againſt che moſt uſetul things by exag- 
gerating the abuſes of them; and by magnifying 
thoſe reſemblances of them, which may be found in 
things that are hurtful or contemptible. 

Melancholy is taken ſometimes for a temporary 
diſeaſe on the body, which, in various degrees, hin- 
ders the exerciſe of reaſon ;. ſometimes for a parti- 
cular bodily conllitution, which without hindring, 
the exerciſe of reaſon, cauſes a greater diſpoliti- 
on in ſome than others. to ſadneſs in the mind 
tho' on ſome ocalions they may exceed others in pat 
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ſions of a contrary nature. Theſe things admit of 
a great variety of degrees. It is a well known pro- 
perty of melancholy eſpecially when conſidered as 
a diſeaſe, that it renders men more ſuſceptible of 
vehement affections; and particularly of the op. 
poſite extreams of joy and ſorrow, of gladnels 
and fear ; and that ſomerimes by turns. As there 
- are many degrees of that diſorder, it is certain that 
in many cafes it does not render mens deluſions fo 
inſuperable and excuſable as thoſe of men who are 
in the ſtricteſt fenſe, diſtempered. In many caſes, 
where melancholy people falſly pretend to holineſs 
and ro the holy Ghoſt, it is roo favourable a way 
of accounting for their ſelf-deceit, toaſcribe it wholly 
to bodily cauſes. Ofttimes their ſelf-deceit, as well 
25 that of others, is chiefly owing to pride, ſelf-flat- 
tery and other ſpiritual evils formerly mentioncd. Yet 
as ſelf-fAattery founds its pretence to the effects of the 
holy Ghoſt, on attainments which ſeem to have ſome 
reſemblance to them ; melancholy may contribute 
to ſpiritual deluſion, by its peculiar influence on 
- ſtrong fervours. Melancholy people may impoſe 
on themſelves the more caſily, by means of their 
vehement affections in devotion ; as others may im- 
poſe on themſelves by wrong principles which ex- 
clude, in effect, the heart and affections from being 
concerned in devotion. The natural effects of me- 
— Jancholy ſhould make thoſe who are ſubject to it 
and are not incapable of reflexion, the more jealous 
of themſelves, and the more careful in examining 
their attainments. It ſhould make them exceeding 
cautious how they pretend to any thing extraordi- 
nary. It ſhould alſo make thoſe, who have acceſs 
to do them good offices, careful not to ſecond and 

romote the bad tendency of their indiſpoſition. 

But notwithſtanding all this; though ſome me- 
larcholy people, as well as others, may overvalue 
their devout fervours, and may impoſe on themſelves 
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in their pretences to holineſs; it would be very 
unreaſonable, and even cruel to affirm this of them 
all. Such diſtreſſes reuder thoſe who labour un- 
der them objects of the compaſſion of men; and 
it is highly abſurd to ſuppoſe that they exclude them 
from ſharing in the compaſſion of God. Charity 


obliges us, not only to other good offices towards 


men in ſuch circumſtances, but alſo to as favour- 
able ſentiments and hopes of them as of other peo- 

le in other troubles. This is the more reaſon- 
able becauſe the afflicting diſpenſations of God's pro- 
vidence are ſo ſubervient to the deſigns of his grace; 
and that there is no reaſon to exclude any fort of 
afflictions from being capable of a ſubſerviency that 
way. People endowed with fincere piety and 
holineſs may be ſubje& to melancholy as well as 


bother troubles; tho” in ſuch caſes it is needful to 


diſtinguiſh between the effects of the beſt diſpoſiti- 
ons rooted in their ſouls, and the effects of their 
bodily indiſpoſition. 2 

But however melancholy be not inconſiſtent with 
integrity and true holineſs, it is ſo noxious a diſor- 
der, that people cannot be roo cautious in avoiding 
whatever has a real tendency to it. Moſt part of 
people, both good and bad, ſeem to be appriſed of 
this in general. When therefore they who oppoſe 
ſerious piety, endeavour to charge fome of the 
principal things that belong to it, with io hurtful 
a tendency; they chaſe a plauſible topic, if their 
reaſonings were well founded. That this is far 
from being the caſe, is evident from what was ob- 
ſerved before, concerning the influence of divine 
love and joy on the moſt deſirable ſerenity and 
compoſure of ſoul ; and on the good diipoſition of 
the judgment and underſtanding. But this may be 
farther illuſtrated, by comparing together briefly, 
the chief known cauſes of melancholy and the chief 
means and effects of divine love. 
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It is generally owned that tho' melancholy may- 


ſometimes owe its riſe, merely to natural cauſes in 
the body, it proceeds very 5 from diſor- 
ders in the mind. When there are natural cauſes 
of ir in the body, if their bad tendency is not wholly 
inſuperable, and if there are preſervatives that may 
be of uſe to defeat them, good diſpoſitions in the 
mind muſt be of that number. There is all the 
evidence, that a thing of that nature is capable 
of, that by the laws of union between ſoul and 
body, the beſt diſpoſition in the one, has the moſt 
favourable influence on the other. This is evident- 
ly agrecable to experience, and to the maxims of 
thole who have made the beſt obſervations on na- 
ture in different ages, nor can any thing be more 
ſuitable to that perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, 
which are ſo conſpicuous in all divine contrivances, 
of which the union between the two eſſential parts 
of human nature, is none of the leaſt remarkable. 
Where the diſeaſe of melancholy in the body a- 
riſes from diſorder in the mind, it ariſes from things 
that are of a very ditferent nature from divine love, 
and of a very oppoſite tenuency. They who have 
given the beſt accounts of that diſeaſe from experi- 
ence, oblerve that a principal cauſe of it in the 
mind, is that immoderate and violent affection to— 
wards inferior objects, which in the cafe of diſap- 
pointments and loſſes naturally produces immode- 
rate dejection and ſorrow. As every diſpoſition of 
mind that gives the love of any inferior object, the 
ſovereignty in the heart, implies a contrariety to di- 
vine love; ſo there is not perhaps any one inordi- 
nate affection in the heurt, that is not in experience 
found capable of diſordering the judgment, Sceing, 
divine love is the beit, and indeed the only true pre- 
ſervative againſt inordinate affection ; it muſt be the 
belt antidote againſt overwhelming ſorrow. It is if 
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an affection to an object which the ſoul can never loſe; 
They who have this affection, have nothing to fear 
about the object of it ; all that they have to dread 
is the weakneſs and decay of the affection itſelf. It. 
is the only good affection of which this can be ſaid. 
It is otherwiſe as to mens beſt affections towards 
their fellow creatures; their families, their friends, 
their country. Such affections may occaſion over- 
powering melancholy on the account of diſaſters 
that cannot be repaired. All good affections towards 
any other objects, but the independent Being, may 
multiply our ſorrows, by making us ſharers in the 
ſorrows of others. This does not hinder good af- 
fections to our fellow-creatures from being amiable. 
and neceſſary : but it ſhews that the love of God is 
the affection that is fartheſt from a hurtful tenden - 
cy to ſorrow. | 
It is fit to obſerve that inordinate and violent af- 
fections occaſion over-powering melancholy in theſe 
who are fo far from having any favourable concerns. 
about religion, that they are inveterate adverſaries of 
it. Some people are apt to imagine, that it men's 
melancholy be attended with a concern about religi- 
on; it muſt have been ſome concern that way that 
gave riſe to it at firſt. But people who have written 
on this ſubject have publicly owned the contrary from 
their own experience f. A deep concern about re- 
ligion may be awakened by theſe ſorrows which 
produce melancholy, in the ſame manner as it is 
awakened by other great ſorrows, which have no 
ſuch effect. If. great diſtreſſes and ſorrows, which 
are means of recovering men from thoughtleſſneſs 
and inconſiderateneſs, have a tendency to awaken 
a concern about religion, this is no juſt object.on a- 
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gainſt ſuch concern, but rather an argument in its 
favours. | 314.4 4744, Ot 

Where melancholy is owing in whole or part to a 
concern about religion as the ſource of it; ſometimes 
it proceeds from bitter remorſe for enormities joined 
with a neglect of the true ends of repentance and 
ſorrow for ſin. In ſuch caſes whatever is of a hurt- 
ful tendency in men's ſorrow is wholly owing to 
their ſins and hot to their repentance. Ofttimes 
wherea concern about a future ſtate hasan influence 
on melancholy, it is owing to mens low thoughts 
of the true grounds of hope and truſt in. God, 
Nothing can be a better preſervative againſt ſuch e- 
vils, than juſt impreſſions of the chief motives to 
divine love. The ſame great truths of religion are 
at once the chief grounds of humble hope and con- 
fidence in God and of ardent love to him; as alſo 
of the moſt effeftual hatred of fin and forrow for 
it, The ſame things that are the chief means of 
_ eſtabliſhing the peace of God in the conſcience, ate 
alfo the chief means of kindling the love of God in 
the heart. If men who have lincere love to God, 
fall under ſome degrees of melancholy, and religi- 
ous fears have ſome influence on it, it is not to the 
ſtrength, but to the weakneſs of their faith and 
love, that their diſtreſs is to be imputed. If men 


who have ſome good hope of the favour of God, are 
overcome with melancholy, this is owing to their not 


prizing the bleſſedneſs of an intereſt in the divine 
favour, as they ought. Want of due eſteem of 
the happineſs of the ſoul in God is a principal cauſe 
of all inordinate affection and of all immoderate ſor- 


row and diſcontent. If melancholy may be ſometimes 
much owing to immoderate ſolitary contemplation, 
it is evident that as this implies a culpable neglect 


of the duties of ſociety, it argues an important de- 
fect as to men's love to God and his laws. Suiteble 
love to God implies love to ſociety and a prevalent 
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inclination to uſefulneſs in it. If melancholy be 
ofttimes owing to falſe notions of religion, and par- 
ticularly to ſuch notions as annihilate or impair the 
amiable apprehenſions we ſhould have of God, this 
only proves that the ſame miſapprehenſions which 
are the hinderances of divine love, are the canſes 
of melancholy. Some people indeed ſeem to ima- 
gine that if we have the moſt amiable thoughts of 
God, we muſt have more favourable thoughts of 
ſin, than what the ſcripture ſuggeſts to us. But it 
can be proved from the principles of natural religi- 
on, that whatever is a motive to the love of God, is 
a motive to hate ſin; and is a proof of its bad ten- 


dency and danger, by proving the importance of 
that law which is violated by it. 


* 


If ſome people confine their devout exerciſes too 


much to religious ſorrow, which perhaps is a rare 
extreme, the bad tendency of this is an argument 
in favours of divine love and joy. Chriſtian doc- 
trine ſhews, that the conſideration of the grounds 
of our ſorrow in ourſelves ſhould be ſubſervient to 
juſt impreſſions of the grounds of our joy and tri- 
umph in God. It teaches us indeed that joy in God 
mult be tempered with penitential ſorrow for ſin. 
But nothing is more neceſſary to true wiſdom, in 
the heart of a ſinner, than ſo deſirable a mixture; 


and nothing is more ſubſervient to ſolid and dura- 
ble joy. 
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